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PREFACE. 



Much has been written about what has been some- 
times called the philosophy, and at other times the 
science, of history ; sometimes the philosophy, and at 
otlier times the liistory, of society or of civilization — 
phrases too ambitious for any amount of knowledge 
yet acquired respecting the sequence of human events, 
or for any system of thought hitherto elaborated 
respecting the prihciples by which that sequence is 
governed. Much more remains to be done before 
any such designations can be legitimately employed ; 
and the present volume is a contribution towards the 
consideration of one only of the questions which lie at 
the foundation of all society and of all history and 
of the science and philosophy of both. No pretence 
is made to teach any new truths. The utmost that is 
attempted is to disembarrass old truths from injurious 
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IV PREFACE. 

error, to defend them against new assaults, and to 
present them in new and instructive relations. 

M. Auguste Comte's positivism has been kept steadily 
in view, because it is believed to have powerfully influ- 
enced, directly or indirectly, both philosophic thought 
and popular belief. 

The Appendix discusses the doctrine afltoned by some 
and denied by others of the resemblance of the cause 
to the effect, a doctrine intimately connected with the 
historical theory of will and with the highest forms of 
theistic belief, but hitherto, as far as is known, only 
summarily and slightly treated. 

If circumstances permit, the present volume will be 
followed by two others, of which one will be devoted 
to the investigation of the Elements and Ideas, and the 
other to that of the Law, of history. 

London, June, 1SG2. 
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HISTORY. 



The history of human events is an object of profound 
and permanent concern to every human being. Present- • 
ing itself in the most varied forms and with the most 
varied attractions, it is adapted to awaken and fix the 
attention of minds the most diflFerently constituted and 
trained. It is the record of all that is preserved of 
whatever has been thought or said or done. In its 
details no one finds any thing that is whoUy alien to 
himself: every one finds much with which in act or in 
imagination he has a close affinity. It describes what 
has been; it gradually appropriates what is; and it 
helps to foretell what will be. 

It may be the history of personages distinguished for 
their virtues or for their vices and for the influence, 
good or bad, which they have exerted upon mankind ; 
or the history of great families and powerful dynasties 
that have wielded the forces and directed the destinies 
of a people; or the history of important events and 
eras that stand out in bold relief from the usual even 
level of human affairs ; or the history of mighty nations 
whose careers constitute the landmarks of the race ; or 

B 
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2 HISTORY. 

the history of diverse civilizations that form the dis- 
tinctive features of distant ages or of the same age 
of the world. 

It may be the history of sciences that collect and 
generalize facts; or the history of philosophies that 
analyze and systematize thought; or the history of 
religions that prescribe beliefs and sway conduct. 

If in all of these forms it should have failed to im- 
press the mind, there are yet others in which it addresses 
the immediate interests and the intimate feelings of every 
individual, as the history of the age, of the people, and 
of the country to which he himself belongs ; and still 
more as the history of his own mind and character. 
Properly studied, history should enable him to under- 
stand and estimate aright the course of his own inner 
life, the life of the domestic circle in which he is placed, 
the social life around him, and the general life of hu- 
manity. 

In order to study history with profit, there are cer- 
tain principles which should be clearly apprehended and 
fully accepted, relating to the Theory, the Elements, the 
Ideas, and the Law of history. 

First: What is the true Theory of history? Is it 
the theory of Chance? Or the theory of Law? Or 
the theory of Will? 

Second: Assuming the theory of wiU which expresses 
itself by law and excludes chance, what are the essential 
Elements of which history is composed? Is Divine 
Will one of those elements? Is Human Will another? 
Are there any Involuntary elements that enter into 
history ? 

Third: Assuming the reality of those elements, and 
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distinguishing them from the ideas of history as the 
materials of a building are distinguishable from the 
plan of the architect, what are the fundamental Ideas 
that constitute history ? Is Order one of those ideas ? 
And what then are the statical conditions of history ? 
Is Progress another of those ideas ? And what then are 
the dynamical conditions of history ? Is Unity another 
of those ideas ? And what then are the conditions of 
unity securing order in progress and progress in order ? 

Fourth : What is the positive Law of history ? Is it 
a physical law, or an intellectual law, or a moral 
law ? Or is it a law combining and expressing physical, 
intellectual, and moral conditions, and determining the 
evolution of events in a physical, intellectual, and moral 
order ? 

These are the questions which it is proposed to an-^ 
swer and the principles which it is hoped to establish in 
the following pages and in subsequent volumes. By 
their establishment it is believed that a solid founda- 
tion wiU be laid for the intelligent study of all his-^ 
tory, general and particular, dynastic and personal^ 
scientific, philosophic, and religious. 
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THE THEORIES OF HISTORY, 



CHAPTER I. 

STATEMENT AND EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPAL THEORIES. 

In reflecting on the events of Time Past, in contem- 
plating the events of Time Present, and in anticipating 
the events of Time Future, every one frames a theory 
to account for the order or disorder in which they have 
occurred, in which they do occur, and in which they are 
expected to occur. Events— do they occur in order or 
in disorder? In strict interdependence, or in absolute 
independence of each other? In any conceivable fixed 
sequence, or in mere juxta-position and without mutual 
connection? K there is no interdependence of events, 
then what and whence the seeming connection between 
them of which we sometimes obtain glimpses and even 
distinct perceptions ? If events are interdependent, then 
what and whence the seeming incoherence that is 
frequently forced on the attention ? If disorder is the 
rule and order the exception, what are the limits of the 
order that is found to exist in the midst of disorder? 
If order is the rule and disorder the exception, what are 
the limits of the disorder that is found to exist in the 
midst of order? Whether order or disorder is the rule, 
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6 THE THEORIES OF HISTORY. 

what are the laws of that seeming order w^hich is found 
to affect events in combination with seeming disorder? 
In what do they consist? Whence do they proceed? 
What are their sanctions? Are they self-originated, 
self-sustained, and self-enforced? Or are they the fixed 
and necessary results of blind and inscrutable forces? 
Or do they spring from, express, and fulfil a supreme 
wiU? 

Such questions might be multiplied; but these are 
sufficient to indicate the wide scope of the inquiry. 
They are questions which in one form or another every 
one puts to himself and answers for himself ; but they 
are put in different cases with very different degrees 
of mental preparation, and answered \\ith very different 
degreefe' of clearness of perception. They are put by 
some with a definite conception of the problem to be 
s(dved, and aiiswered with a definite conception of the 
solution at which they have arrived. They are put by 
others with a vague apprehension of the meaning of the 
problem^ and answered by the tacit and arbitrary assump- 
tion of some theory by which they explain to themselves, 
or deny that it is possible to explain, the phenomena of 
life and history. Directly or indirectiy, consciously or 
unconsciously, in thought or in words, such questions 
are both asked and answered. They are answered 
negatively or affirmatively, and the answer, whether by 
negation or affirmation, involves a theory. The nega- 
tion, for instance, of any connection in the sequence of 
events, is the affirmation of disorder ; the negation of 
the absence of any such connection is the affirmation 
of order ; and whether an affirmation is made of inco- 
herence or of harmony in the sequence of events, that 
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THE THEORIES OF HI3T0KT. 7 

affirmation is the theory to which the mind conforms 
in its speculations on the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. 

There are three principal theories to which men adapt 
their ideas of the events of history. The first is, that 
events happen by Chance ; in mere succession as regards 
time, in mere contiguity as regards place, without order 
or design, without coherence or connection, without 
mutual dependence or relation. The second is, that 
events happen according to Law; law fixed and in- 
variable, necessitating the most stable order ; law final 
and absolute, the ultimate and highest conception of 
the human mind. The third is, that events happen 
according to law, fixed and invariable, necessitating the 
most stable order; but that that law, instead of being 
the ultimate and highest conception of the human 
mind, is the expression of a Supreme Will. These 
three theories, with their respective modifications in 
different ages and nations, apparently exhaust human 
speculation on this question. 

What Theory affords an adequate basis on which to 
rest the events of history ? 
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Section I. 
The Theory of Chance. 

The first theory, that of Chance, in its application to 
history, strictly regards all events as indeterminate, 
having no connection with or relation to each other as 
causes and effects ; no natural, necessary, or designed 
antecedence or consequence. According to this theory, 
in the case of any given event or series of events with 
known antecedents, we may suppose the antecedents to 
have been wholly different and contrary, and yet the 
event or the series of events might have been the same ; 
or we may suppose the antecedents the same as they 
are known to have been, and yet the event or the series 
of events might have been wholly different and contrary. 
In like manner, in the case of any given event or series 
of events with known consequents, we may suppose the 
same event or series followed by a wholly different and 
contrary set of consequents ; or we may suppose the 
same consequents to be preceded by a wholly different 
and contrary set of antecedents. 

Thus, this theory would affirm that the French revo- 
lution of 1789 or the series of revolutions of 1789-93, 
1830, 1848-51, might have been preceded by a wholly 
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THE THEORY OF CHANCE. 9 

diflferent and contrary set of antecedents, and followed 
by a wholly different and contrary set of consequents, 
and yet those political convulsions might have occurred 
precisely as they did occur. Or it would affirm, that 
with the same antecedents those revolutions might 
never have occurred, and that without those revolutions 
the same consequents might have followed. In short, 
according to the theory of Chance, all events are loose, 
discontinuous, and independent. Every single event is 
isolated, not subordinated as a part to a whole, not 
sustaining any natural, necessary, or designed relation 
to other events, not influenced by that which precedes, 
not influencing that which follows. 

It may seem that this theory is so broadly and pe- 
remptorily contradicted by reason, by observation, by 
experience, and by consciousness, that it needs no 
special notice. But it is undeniable that it has been 
both theoretically and practically maintained; that 
there are phenomena in the constitution of nature, 
of mind, and of society, that may be plausibly ad- 
duced in support of it ; and that there are current 
maxims, recognized practices, established institutions, 
and national polities, that can be . rendered intel- 
ligible to common sense and calm judgment only on 
the supposition of belief in its truth. Even when the 
opposite theory is held, that of Law, whether absolute 
law or divine law, its advocates appear sometimes to va- 
cillate between that which is affirmed and that which is 
denied, and to lapse into an assumption of the theory 
of Chance, which they would be shocked verbally to 
admit, and which their whole system of thought tends 
to disprove ; and, similarly, the advocates of Chance are 
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10 THE THEORIES OF HISTORt. 

prone to take for granted on occasion the existence of 
law, which their theory and reasoning directly impugn. 
The explanation of this is probably to be found 
in the following consideration. Each of the theories 
has its difficulties, and to human reason is only left the 
choice of that which has the fewest System-makers, 
however, are not content with this choice, but feel bound 
to construct a theory coherent in all its parts and free 
from all flaw. When therefore they meet with diffi- 
culties that specially apply to their own favourite 
theory, and that exhibit discrepancies which affect its 
credibility, they, not only with seeming but with real 
unconsciousness, fall back upon the theory which they 
oppose to elucidate the anomalies of that which they 
defend, and adduce arguments drawn from the one 
to strengthen the conclusions of the other. Now, be- 
tween the theory of Chance and the theory of Law, 
which are not only different but mutually contradictory, 
there can be no compromise, no reciprocity, no borrow- 
ing and lending. If the theory of Chance is true, the 
theory of Law must be always and everywhere false; 
if the theory of Law is true, the theory of Chance must 
be always and everywhere false. From the vagaries of 
Chance there can be no temporary escape into the fixity 
of Law ; from the fixity of Law there can be no tem- 
porary escape into the vagaries of Chance ; that is, both 
theories cannot be held at the same time and made in 
turn to supply each other's deficiencies. It is indis- 
peiisable, therefore, to consider what can be said for 
the theory of Chance, and to present it in the different 
aspects in which it may be viewed, were it for no 
other reason than that a clear and distinct line may be 
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THE THEORY OF CHANCE. 11 

drawn to separate it from the adverse theory, and t^t 
the adoption or abandonment of either by consistent 
thinkers may be total, unreserved, and unqualified. 

The theorist of Chance, then, may argue that the 
absence of order is disorder; that disorder is ipro 
tanto the negation of law ; that the negation of law is 
equivalent to the affirmation of Chance ; and that since 
there are certaii^ phenomena of nature in which it is 
impossible to trace the existence of order, no alternative 
is left to us but to admit the doctrine of Chance. 

In astronomy, that branch of physical science which 
has attained the greatest perfection, there are many 
things that appear to be wholly arbitrary and incapable 
of being resolved into a system of law and order. Who 
can explain why certain portions of the immeasurable 
spaces around us are more thickly crowded with 
starry orbs than other portions, or assign the causes 
of the raBpective magnitudes, densities, and distances 
of those heavenly bodies? The whole, to our per- 
ceptions, is like the concourse of atoms in the sun- 
beam or of sands on the sea-shore, a maze without a 
plan, a chance assemblage of huge masses floating in 
the immensity of space, without connection or mutual 
influence. 

Within the limits of the solar system we cannot ex- 
plain why the number of the heavenly bodies that 
compose it should be what it is, neither more nor less ; 
nor why the actual or relative magnitude, density, and 
distance of each should be what they are, and nothing 
different ; nor why some of the planets should have no 
satellites, the earth one, and others several; nor why 
Saturn only should have rings ; nor what purpose those 
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rings serve in the economy of the planet ; nor what in- 
fluences govern the erratic movements of comets ; nor 
what has called into existence the asteroids which 
recent observation has multiplied. All these are ulti- 
mate facts which we can bring under no rule, which 
we can generalize into no law or order or system, 
and which, therefore, must and do appear to us with- 
out rule or law or order or system, chance-begotten and 
chance-guided. 

The earth is inhabited by sentient and rational 
beings. Are there any forms of life and thought 
specially connected with the orbs that sparkle in the 
immeasurable depths of space, with .the sun, with the 
planets, with their satellites ? If all or any of them are 
not habitable, why are they not ? If habitable, but not 
inhabited, what end do they fulfil? If inhabited, what 
are the natures, the capacities, the relations, the desti- 
nies of the beings that occupy them ? The philosopher 
may speculate, the religionist may dogmatize, but we 
know nothing and can answer nothing. 

If we limit our observations to the globe we inhabit, 
the phenomena of earthquakes, of volcanoes, and gene- 
rally of meteorology are, in a great measure, inexr 
plicable by us. Such phenomena commence, continue, 
and terminate without being subject to any kno^^^l 
laws enabling us to foresee their occurrence, assign 
their period of duration, or predict their close ; that is, 
they happen in apparent disorder and incoherence. 

The crust of the earth, as far as it has been pene- 
trated, exhibits a scene of apparent confusion ; and if 
we accept the explanations of geology respecting suc- 
cessive ages and successive formations with forms of 
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THE THEORY OF CHANCE. 13 

vegetable and animal life appropriate to ea^h, who can 
assign the cause or causes that determined the peculiar 
character of each age, of each formation, and of each 
form of life? Man is believed to be peculiar to the 
present geological age. What causes determined the 
appearance of man on the earth precisely when the 
conditions existed favourable to his preservation ? Shall 
we say that the favourable conditions called man into 
existence? But why should the conditions favourable 
to the preservation of a new form of life produce that 
form? And what produced precisely those conditions 
favourable to that new form of life just when it was 
about to appear on the stage of the world ? These are 
questions that no one can answer. They point to mys- 
teries which to us must ever be inscrutable. We are a 
mystery to ourselves, and we live in a world of myste- 
ries. In these instances we cannot connect cause and 
eflfect, antecedent and consequent. All appears to us 
dark and unfathomable, loose and disjointed, uncaused 
and fortuitous. 

The same conclusion seems to be deducible from a 
still closer consideration of the history of our race and 
of the constitution of human nature. Whether we 
trace the origin of mankind to a single pair or to 
different stocks, it is undeniable that large subdivisions 
of the race have enjoyed different local advantages, 
have been distinguished by different natural features and 
qualities, have acquired or adopted different forms of 
civilization, and have made different degrees of progress 
in a form of civilization essentially the same. What 
but Chance has determined these differences and given 
a permanent ascendancy to the white over the brown 
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and black subdivisions of mankind ; a distinctive cha- 
racter to Assjnian and Egyptian, Greek and Roman, 
Chinese and Hindu, Celtic, Teutonic, and Sclavonic 
civilization; and a peculiar form to the life of each 
people and the history of each nation ? ^ 

While the primary characteristics of humanity belong 
to all the individuals of the race, what but Chance de- 
termines the advantages or disadvantages of parentage, 
of country, and of religion that belong to each indivi- 
dual ; the physical, intellectual^ and moral idiosyncrasies 
tiiat distinguish him; the circumstances that surround 
him at birth, that control his course through life, and 
that dismiss him to the tomb ? Take any given period 
of the chequered scene that his life exhibits — ^a year, a 
month, a week, a day, an hour — ^within the limits of 
that period what connection is there between acts and 
words and thoughts; tiie acts inconsistent with the 
words, the words contradicting the thoughts, and the 
thoughts arising in casual and incoherent succession? 

The moral aspects of life and society afford a seeming 
support to the theory of Chance. There are various 
forms of thought and action in which the distinctions of 
good and evil, right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
virtue and vice are recognized. But while these names 
or their equivalents are found in all languages and 
among all nations, the acts and qualities which they 
describe are often different and sometimes even oppo- 
site. The standard of morality varies apparentiy with 
latitude and longitude, certainly with tiie different de- 
grees of individual intelligence and with the different 
forms and conditions of social life. It is not the same 
in the Feejee Islands and at Paris. It is different at 
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New York and at New Orleans. At New Orleans there 
is one standard of morality for slaveholders, another 
and a contrary one for slaves. Do not these facts con- 
stitute a state of moral anarchy ? And what is a state 
of moral anarchy but one in which Chance~-the chance 
of physical and intellectual superiority or inferiority — 
determines the character of moral actions: 

Whatever the standard of morality, whether high or 
low, general or special, the existence of such distinctions 
as right and wrong and their correlates, and the un- 
ceasing struggle maintained between them in the world, 
constitute and prove a state of moral disorder, that is, 
the absence of law and order in moral relations. Keflect 
on the conflict that takes place in every human bosom 
during the growth of character between passion and 
reason, profit and principle, the malignant and the 
benevolent feelings. What is this but a state of moral 
disorder ? Consider the results of this internal conflict 
in the personal contrasts that society presents. In some, 
the love of pleasure, of money, of power, or the malig- 
nant feelings and passions, have gained the ascendancy, 
and their lives exhibit scenes of selfishness, profligacy, 
avarice, firaud, cruelty, or of all combined. In others, 
reason, principle, and the benevolent qualities have be- 
come predominant, and under whatever provocations 
and with whatever failings, they live on the whole in 
the consistent practice of justice, truthfulness, and kind- 
ness. A third class consists of those in whom we see or 
know that a revolt has commenced against the tyranny 
of the passions, but who have not yet achieved a com- 
plete victory over them. They understand and appre- 
ciate the better course and too often follow the worse. 
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They admire virtue and practise vice. They esteem the 
virtuous whom they caimot imitate, and rank them- 
selves with the vicious whom they despise and loathe. 
Does not the existence of such moral contrasts of one 
man with another and of the same man with himself, 
imply the absence of moral law and order? And are 
not these contrasts aggravated and the conclusion from 
them confirmed by the facts that the good are not 
necessarily happy ; that the bad frequently occupy the 
high and prosperous places of life ; and that their very 
badness contributes hot seldom to their elevation and 
success? 

Look at society on a large scale, at society organized 
by government, laws, and institutions. It is notorious 
that systems of government are often mere embodiments 
of brute force ; that human laws in letter and in spirit, 
in their administration and effect, often express the 
triumph of might over right ; and that institutions often 
consecrate and establish moral disorder and confusion. 
Peruse the secret history and private correspondence of 
princes, statesmen, and politicians, and what are they 
for the most part but a record of the modes in which 
they have sought to circumvent each other, to raise 
themselves tp wealth and power and glory, and to de- 
stroy the rights and liberties of mankind ? Survey a 
field of battle in which hundreds or thousands of human 
beings, without any mutual ill-will or even personal 
acquaintance, are arrayed against each other in deadly 
strife and perish by each other's hands. Live in a slave- 
holding country where human beings are bought and sold 
like cattle, are worked like cattle, live like cattle, and die 
like cattle, and all this with the sanction of law, in the 
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Bame of liberty, and with boasts of enlightenment. The 
conviction is forced on the mind that this light is dark- 
ness, this liberty is licentiousness, this law is lawlessness ; 
lawlessness legalized, misrule regulated, essential moral 
disorder veiled under the semblance and forms of law 
and rule and order. What conclusion can we arrive at 
from the contemplation of all these scenes but that there 
exists in the world a real moral incoherence ? 

If we seek to trace this deep and wide-spread moral 
disorder to its source, we shall probably be referred to 
the liberty of the human will ; but this, while it is em- 
ployed to explain, in fact establishes, the doctrine of 
universal moral disorder by making it proceed from an 
ultimate fact in the very constitution of the human 
mind. For what is the liberty of the human ivill but 
the liberty to do or not to do, the liberty to do good or 
to do evil, the liberty to practise virtue or vice, the 
liberty to perform what is just and merciful or to per- 
petrate injustice and cruelty, the liberty to speak the 
truth or to deceive by falsehood, the liberty to maintain 
law and order or to establish anarchy and confusion? 
If man, according to the fundamental principles of his 
nature, is at liberty to adopt either of those alternatives, 
the result must be universal disorder and- incoherence. 
If the liberty of the will is denied, and the opposite doc- 
trine of necessity is asserted, this is only to affirm in 
another form the prevalence of moral disorder, for it is 
to affirm that we necessarily do that which our most in- 
timate consciousness tells us that we do freely. It thus 
unsettles the very, foundations of our being, contradicts, 
the primary perceptions of our minds, teaches us to 
distrust the simplest lessons of our consciousness, and 

c 
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thereby tends to confirm the conclusion that aH is dis- 
order, and that there is nothing in nature or in man, in 
action or in thought, that is not subject to doubt, dis- 
pute, and uncertaiiHy. 

The popular and practical belief as distinguished from 
the speculative and philosophical affirmation, of in- 
coherence in the events of life is very general. The 
germs of this belief we find embodied in the words hap, 
luck, accident, contingency, fortune, misfortune, chance, 
mischance, and in the daily use of these and similar 
terms, and of the corresponding terms in all languages, 
to describe events that are assumed to occur either in 
the ordinary course or out of that course. The or- 
dinary course in the popular judgment is not a course 
according to necessary law or a supreme wiU, but ac- 
cording to custom or usage, and this conventional order 
is the highest conception of law or rule commonly at- 
tained. Extraordinary events are not usually regarded 
as departures from necessary or divine law previously 
recognized, or as expressions of necessary or divine law 
hitherto unknown, but as occurrences springing from 
unintelligible or unexpected combinations of material 
elements, or from arbitrary and equally unexpected de- 
terminations of the human will. In short, the large 
majority of mankind in all ages, in all nations, and in 
all grades of civilization, are accustomed to consider 
events as happening absolutely, desultorily, and inconse- 
quentially ; that is, in a manner released from all mutual 
dependence, without any fixed or prescribed relation, as 
now advancing and now receding, flowing from no ne- 
cessary causes and terminating in no necessary results, 
influenced solely by the arbitrary combinations of ex- 
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temal circumstances, and by the arbitrary voKtions of 
individual minds. If general acceptance is a test of 
truth, then the doctrine of Chance has this proof in its 
favour. 

A marked indication of the popular belief in Chance 
is exhibited in lotteries, gambling, betting, and in all 
those ventures and speculations whether in the money- 
market or in general trade that depend for success, not 
upon knowledge and experience, skill and judgment, 
but upon unknown and therefore uncertain, that is, 
in as far as the gambler or bettor, the adventurer or 
speculator, is concerned, upon fortuitous conditions. 
Wherever and whenever, in whatever degree, and in 
whatever combination with other elements. Chance is. 
tacitly or avowedly introduced as an element upon 
which calculation is based ; wherever and whenever the 
uncertain is assumed as certain, and the unknown a& 
known, and dependence ia implicitly or explicitly placed 
upon the occurrence of that which is unknown and un- 
certain, there and then and to that extent, a belief in 
Chance exists and operates. That belief has assumed 
even a scientific form, since we are gravely told that it 
has laws of its own worked out by rigid demonstration, 
and their results embodied in mathematical formulae. 
According to those laws, the probabilities of sickness 
and death depending mainly upon physical causes, and 
even the probabilities of marriage, crime, and suicide 
depending mainly upon the action of the human will, 
are calculated. It is not certainties but only pro- 
babilities, that is chances, which are thus estimated and 
predicted. 

The popular belief in Chance is practically involved 

c2 
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and is openly avowed in the almost universal adoption 
of self-interest as a rule of conduct. In the ordinary- 
intercourse of life no one is expected or asked to do 
that which is contrary to his own interest, although it 
may be in accordance with his professed principles. 
Almost every one deems himself justified in any act or 
course of life on the ground that it is conducive to his 
interest, although it may be scarcely reconcilable with 
his inward convictions or may be even directly opposed 
to them. But self-interest is one thing to one man, and 
another thing to another : to the same man it is one 
thing to-day, and another thing to-morrow. If self- 
interest is made the rule of conduct, it follows that a 
man is justified in doing whatever that rule prescribes 
or permits ; that it may prescribe or permit the most 
opposite moral acts to different men at the same time, 
and to the same man at different times ; that the attain- 
ment of the objects of self-interest constitutes success in 
life and is the fulfilment of its end ; that success is thus 
the sole test of merit ; that successful villany is as de- 
serving of approbation as successful virtue; that un- 
successful virtue is as deserving of contempt as unsuc- 
cessful villany ; and that life is thus reduced to a cal- 
culation of chances dependent upon the comparative 
adroitness -with which interest maintains the struggle 
against interest, and man against man. This is the 
logical interpretation of life according to the theory of 
Chance, and it is affirmed and confirmed by the practical 
interpretation given by no inconsiderable proportion of 
mankind.* 

* " Favonrablc Cliance, I fancy, is the god of all men \i lio follow their own 
devices instead of obeying a law they believe in. Let even a polished man of 
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By this rule nations as well as individuals are guided. 
The administration of governments is conducted, politics 
are discussed, history is acted and written ^vithout any 
recognition of fixed and permanent moral laws, and with 
a distinct and pervading implication that expediency, 
that is, self-interest well understood, which again is only 
another form of expression for a judicious calculation of 
chances, is the sole legitimate guide in public afiairs. 
The gist and spirit of MachiaveUi's Prince is that force, 
fraud, and cruelty, cunning, treachery, and corruption, 
are legitimate means for the acquisition and maintenance 
of power; and the history of nations aflFords almost 
daily proof that these are the means which more or less 
covertly continue to be employed. What is this but 
an abnegation direct or virtual of all moral obligations 
binding the rulers of nations, and an affirmation ex- 
plicit or implied of absolute moral incoherence, that is, 
of chance as the paramount principle in life and history ? 
Rulers and people, the few and the many, thus imite in 
giving their practical adhesion to the theory of Chance. 

Philosophers are not wanting to give their sanction,. 

these days get into a position he is ashamed to avow, and his mind will be bent 
on all the possible issues that maj deliver him from the calculable results of 
that position. Let him live outside his income, or shirk the resolute honest 
work that brings wages, and he will presently find himself dreaming of a pos- 
sible benefactor, a possible simpleton who may be cajoled into using bi& 
interest, a possible state of mind in some possible person not yet forthcoming. 
Let him neglect the responsibilities of his office, and he will inevitably anchor 
himself on the Chance that the thing left undone may turn out not to be of 
the supposed importance. Let him betray his friend's confidence, and he will 
adore that same cunning complexity called Chance, which gives him the hope 
that his friend will never know. Let him forsake a jdecent craft that he may 
pursue the gentilities of a profession to which nature never called him, ancL 
liis religion will infallibly be the worship of blessed Chance, which he will 
believe in as the mighty creator of success. The evil principle deprecated in 
that religion is the orderly sequence by which the seed brings forth a crop 
after its kind."— Silas Mamer, the Weaver of Raveloe, by George Eliot, 
p. 145. 
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direct or indirect, to the same theory. It is not neces- 
sary in this] inquiry, which is not a history of opinion, 
to dwell at large upon those ancient schools or teachers 
whose doctrines with various modifications involved 
this theory. It is sufficient to refer the English reader 
to the learned treatise of Cudworth for information on 
this topic ; while to the scholar is known the beautiful 
and instructive poem of Lucretius, beautiful for the 
natural sentiments which it often touchingly expresses, 
and instructive for the Ught which it casts on the state 
of philosophic thought when it was produced. It is 
more adapted to the present purpose to cite one or two 
instances in which modem writers of repute, belonging 
to our own day, have employed language apparently 
reconcilable only with the theory now under con- 
sideration. 

The first instance to be noticed is taken from Mr. 
Grote's commentary on the story of D^mok^dfes, related 
at length in his History of Greece, vol. iv. 338-351. 
Briefly, Dfemok^des was a Greek physician at the Per- 
sian court, who, with a view to obtain permission to 
return to his native country, sought through Atossa 
the queen to persuade Darius to invade Greece, about 
the period between 516-514 B.C., when he would have 
found Athens under the Peisistratids wholly unpre- 
pared to resist. As a preparatory step Demoked&i was 
sent with a body of Persian commissioners to explore 
the coasts of Greece ; but instead of fulfilling the ob- 
jects of his mission he remained there, and left it to 
his colleagues to return to Persia, and to report to the 
king the results of their observations. The expedition 
to Greece was not undertaken in the reign of Darius, 
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who, instead, directed his arms against Scythia. Upon 
this diversion of the force of the Great King firom 
Greece at that precise juncture, Mr. Grote offers re- 
marks^ the substance of which is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

"So incalculably great has been the influence of 
Grecian development during the two centuries between 
500-300 B.C. on the destinies of mankind, that we 
cannot pass without notice a contingency which threat- 
ened to arrest that development in the bud : indeed it 
may be remarked that the history of any nation con- 
sidered as a sequence of causes and effects affording 
applicable knowledge, requires us to study not merely 
real events, but also imminent contingendesr— events 
which were on the point of occurring, but yet did not 
occur. Such, at least, is the moral of the story of D6- 
mok6d^." 

Thus Mr. Grote, even while recogniaing history as a 
sequence of causes and effects, considers that, in order 
to afford applicable knowledge, it requires us to study 
not merely real events, but also imminent contingencies 
which were on thfe point of occurring, but yet did not 
occur ; that is, according to the interpretation of the 
theory of Chance, probabilities, possibilities, chances. 
The Chance-theorist may well ask under what category 
" imminent contingencies" are to be more fitly classed 
than under that of chances, and that if inmiinent con- 
tingencies or chances enter into the sequence of causes 
and effects which constitutes history, and affords appli- 
cable knowledge, where is the limit to those contingen- 
cies and chances to be placed, and may not all history 
consist of them to the utter annihilation of all sequence 
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of causes and eflfects, and to the complete establishment 
of the reign of Chance ? 

The second instance of a contemporary author of dis- 
tinction expressing himself in terms that are apparently 
in substance favourable to the theory of Chance, is that 
of Sir George ComewaU Lewis, in his Treatise on the 
Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, Lon- 
don, 1852 ; and since it is quite possible that the pre- 
sent writer may misimderstand, and imintentionaUy 
misrepresent, the sentiments of that author in the same 
manner as he has himself certainly misunderstood, and 
doubtless unintentionally misrepresented, the sentiments 
of a late eminent philosopher, the reader's attention is 
specially called to the passage now about to be quoted. 
After referring both in his text and notes to the opi- 
nions of ancient and modem philosophers and states- 
men — Plato, Polybius, Cicero, and Seneca, Machiavel, 
Bodin, Spinoza, and Sir William Temple — ^who held 
that human events occur in a cyclical order, that is, in 
ever-recurring series without continuous progression, he 
goes on to say : — 

" Nor, indeed, is it possible (as Mr. Stewart has re- 
marked) to take a retrospect of history without finding 
much to countenance the opinion that the movement 
of human society resembles rather the tides of the sea, 
with an alternation of ebbs and flows, than the steady 
current of a river deepening and enlarging its course 
in proportion as it advances from its source. 

" ' How mournful,' he says, * are the vicissitudes 
which history exhibits to us in the course of human 
affairs ; and how little foundation do they afford to our 
sanguine prospects concerning futurity! If, in those 
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parts of the earth which were formerly inhabited by 
barbarians, we now see the most splendid exertions of 
genius and the happiest forms of civil policy, we behold 
others which in ancient times were the seats of science, 
of civilization, and of liberty, at present immersed in 
superstition and laid waste by despotism. After a short 
period of civil, of military, and of literary glory, the 
prospect has changed at once : the career of degeneracy 
has begun, and has proceeded till it could advance no 
further, or some unforeseen calamity has occurred which 
has obliterated for a time aU memory of former im- 
provements, and has condemned mankind to retrace 
step by step the same path by which their forefathers 
had risen to greatness. In a word, in such a retrospec- 
tive view of human affairs, man appears to be the mere 
sport of fortune and accident, or rather he appears to 
be doomed by the condition of his nature to run alter- 
nately the career of improvement and of degeneracy ; 
and to realize the beautiful but melancholy fable of 
Sisyphus by an eternal renovation of hope and of dis- 
appointment.'* 

" Men seem, in all ages, to have been forcibly im- 
pressed with the difference between the irregularity and 
apparent capriciousness of human affairs, and the stea- 
diness of the great movements of external nature. The 
succession of the seasons, the alternation of day and 
night, the revolutions of the astronomical bodies, the 
annual changes of vegetable life, have always been con- 
trasted with the uncertainty of those phenomena which 
depend on human volition. The irregularity of the 
moral has ever been opposed to the regularity of the 

* Elcmenls of the PhUosophy of tlie Human Mind, vol. L ch. iv. § 8. 
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physical world. Hence the belief in a cytilical move- 
ment of political affairs has never become popular. It 
has been a sort of via media, a compromise devised by 
philosophers, who could not bring themselves to believe 
in a progressive amelioration of human affairs, but yet 
wished to establish some law of constant sequence in 
politics.^-4i. 444-6. 

It seems impossible to doubt that Sir George Lewis 
in this passage means his readers to understand that Mr. 
Stewart expresses for himself and adopts in his own 
person the " melancholy'' view of the course of human 
affairs presented in the quotation from his Elements. 
The quotation is word for word correct. Mr. Stewart 
assuredly wrote those words and expressed those senti- 
ments; but he wrote and expressed them in the cha- 
racter of an objector against the supposition of the pro- 
gressive improvement of mankind on which all his fore- 
going reasonings had proceeded; he went on in the 
very next paragraph and in the whole of the remaining 
part of the section, in avowed opposition to these dis- 
couraging views of the state and prospects of man, with 
the sagacity of a philosopher and the benevolence of a 
philanthropist, to suggest and to sustain by various con- 
siderations a more hopeful aspect of the tendencies of 
human society ; and he finally arrived at the conclusion 
that man, instead of being the mere sport of fortune 
and of accident, running a career of alternate improve- 
ment and degeneracy, and experiencing an eternal re- 
novation of hope and of disappointment, is subject to a 
system of order and of benevolent design in his moral as 
well as in his material relations. " As in ancient Rome," 
he says, " it was regarded as the mark of a good citizen 
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never to despair of the fortunes of the republic, — so 
the good citizen of the world, whatever may be the po- 
litical aspect of his own times, will never despair of the 
fortunes of the human race, but will act upon the con- 
viction that prejudice, slavery, and corruption must 
gradually give way to truth, liberty, and virtue ; and 
that in the moral world as well as in the material, the 
further our observations extend, and the longer they are 
continued, the more we shall perceive of order and of 
benevolent design in the universe." Such a conclusion is 
in strange contrast with the sentiments ascribed to the 
Scottish philosopher by the English politician. It is not 
here, however, that the reader is to look for an expla- 
nation of the origin of this mistake and misrepresentation 
on the part of Sir George Lewis. It is sufficient in this 
place to point it ouf in justice to Mr. Stewart's honoured 
memory and fair fame as a thinker and a moralist.* 

But are the sentiments contained in the passage 
quoted in the Treatise on Politics from the Elements of 
Philosophy, sentiments which are repudiated and re- 
futed by Mr. Stewart, justiy ascribed to Sir George 
Lewis himself? It is difficult to perceive what other 
tenable alternative is offered to the reader of his work. 
The passage is quoted apparently with approbation ; 
certainly without any intimation of dissent. An intro- 
ductory sentence of Mr. Stewart's which marks it as the 
language of an objector is omitted. No reference is 
made to Mr. Stewart's preceding and following argu- 
ments and illustrations in opposition to its tenour, or to 

* See also Stewart's Elements, part ii. chap. iv. sect. 6, on Final Causes; 
his Outlines of Moral Pbilosophv, part IL chap. iL sect. 1, on the Duties which 
respect the Deity; and his Flnlosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of 
Man, book lii., on the Principles of Natural Religion. 
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the positive and theistic conclusion already given at 
which Mr. Stewart arrives. Above all, Sir George 
Lewis both precedes and follows the quotation from Mr. 
Stewart with corroborative remarks of his own, affirm- 
ing in real opposition to Mr, Stewart, but in assumed 
agreement with him, the cyclical movement of human 
society and the irregularity of the moral contrasted with 
the regularity of the physical world. The Chance- 
theorist, therefore, would seem to be justified in claim- 
ing the author of the Treatise on Politics as an adherent 
of his system of thought, at least in the department of 
moral relations which include much of the whole field of 
history. If so much is conceded, what more does the 
Chance-theorist require ? " Is the one Supreme Ruler," 
he will ask, " competent to control the physical, but not 
the moral, world ; the world of matter and motion, but 
not the world of mind and thought, of will and action ? 
There is then a limit to his power, a limit precisely in 
that department of being which is the highest of all, and 
our relation to which constitutes the true pre-eminence 
of our race over all other forms of life of which we are 
cognizant. It foUows that we owe him no allegiance, 
no obedience. We are not subjects of his government, 
amenable to his laws, accountable to his authority. Or, 
putting out of view the idea of such a Being, is it a fact 
that the physical world only is governed by law, and 
that the moral world,' the world of life, of society, of 
history is, as is affirmed, without law and order ? Then 
from this lower positive as weU as from the higher 
theistic aspect of the human condition it follows that 
we are the irresponsible creatures of our own absolute 
will; and confessedly what is there more vague and 
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fleeting, more irregular and fortuitous, than the volitions 
of the human mind ?" Assume the ground which Sir 
George Lewis seems to advocate, and there is no escape 
from the doctrine of Chance. 

It is possible, however, that in the passage that has 
been quoted he may have intended to describe the sen- 
timents of others, not to express his own; and this 
supposition, although inconsistent with the considera- 
tions already mentioned, receives confirmation from the 
avowal of a belief in " the progressive improvement of 
a large part of mankind," proved by " the experience of 
many centuries" (ii. 446), and of an " anticipation that 
the human race, or at least that certain communities of 
men, will be progressive hereafter." Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the form in which this belief and this anticipation 
are conveyed and the grounds on which they are made 
to rest, only suggest fresh doubts and afford a further 
handle to the Chance-theorist. " Our anticipation," he 
says, " that the human race, or at least that certain 
communities of men will be progressive hereafter, is 
founded on our knowledge that certain communities 
have been progressive heretofore. Since the commence- 
ment of authentic history, we can trace the steps and 
means by which this progress has been effected, and can 
perceive the mental qualities and physical conditions 
which were necessary for its accomplishment. Man is a 
self-civilizing animal ; he is at the top of the animal 
scale ; and therefore there is not, in the natural series, 
any being who can raise him by a process of tuition 
and domestication to a higher state of civilization when 
he has reached the greatest elevation among his con- 
temporaries. An Oriental nation might be civilized 
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by Enropean influence — but a European nation must 
civilize itself, or remain stationary" (ii. 449). Waiving 
all other objections to this view of human progress, and 
limiting attention to that which the present purpose 
suggests, let it be assumed and admitted that man is a 
self-civilizing animal, and then let it be inquired whether 
this inherent capacity or power exhausts all the active 
causes of human civilization and explains its whole 
process. If it does, as the author of the Treatise on 
Politics seems unequivocally to assert, if there is indeed 
in the natural series no other element forthcoming for 
its accomplishment than the mental qualities of man and 
the physical conditions of the world in which he lives, 
then it follows that the only efficient cause of human 
civilization is human volition, whose products are ac- 
knowledged to be eminently irregular and capricious. 
The progress of civilization is thus based by Sir George 
Lewis on a quicksand which yields and quakes and 
deceives at every step; and here, again, the Chance- 
theorist finds his favourite thought appearing and in- 
vesting all the events of life and history with the flitting 
uncertainty of human determinations. 

The preceding instances are those of writers who, it 
may be taken for granted, are conscientious theists, and 
who have only by a temporary and occasional inad- 
vertence given a seeming countenance to the theory 
that resolves the events of history and the progress 
of society into a conflict of irregular volitions and un- 
certain contingencies. Another instance that may be 
given is that of M. Auguste Comte, who, in his Cours de 
PkHosophie Positive^ appears as an uncompromising ad- 
vocate of invariable Law, which is, not less than theism, 
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opposed to Chance, and who, therefore, it must be sup- 
posed, if he has lapsed into similar inconastencies, has 
done so from similar inadvertence. It is only a selec- 
tion of examples of this class that will be made from M. 
Comte's voluminous work. 

That author, in offering certain general philosophical 
considerations on astronomical science, expresses the opi- 
nion that a careful examination of our solar system 
cannot fail to extinguish that blind and unbounded ad- 
miration which the general order of nature inspires, by 
showing in the clearest manner and in very numerous 
and different relations, that the elements of the system 
are certainly not disposed in the most advantageous 
manner, and that science permits a better arrangement 
to be easily conceived. Appended to this opinion con- 
tained in his text is a note, in which he adds, that while 
astronomers in support of the groundless and irrational 
sentiment of admiration described, appeal mainly to the 
organization of animals of which they know nothing ; 
anatomists, on the contrary, who are familiar with all 
the defects of that organization, rest in justification of 
the same sentiment on the arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies, of which they have no profound and adequate 
idea.* Astronomers and anatomists wiU settle accounts 

* "L'exacte exploration de notre systeme solaire ne pouvait manquer do 
faire essentiellement disparaitre cette admiration aveugle et iUimit^e qu'inspi- 
rait Pordre g6n4ral de la nature, en montrant de la mani^re la plus sensible et 
sous un tr^s ^^rand nombre de rapports divers que les ^l^mens de ce svsteme 
n etaient certainement point disposes de lamani^re la plus avantageuse et que 
la science pennettait concevoir ais6ment un meUleur arrangement." — "II 
convient d'obserrer il ce sujet, corame trait caractdristique, que lorsque des 
astronomes se livrent aujourd'hni k un tel genre d'admiration, il porte essen- 
tiellement sur Torganisation des animaux, qui leur est enti^rement dtrangfere ; 
tandisque les anatoroistes, an contraire, qui en connaissant toute rimperfection 
se rejettenfc sur Tarrangement des astres dont ils n'ont aucune id6e approfondie 
et ce qui est propre k mettre en evidence la veritable source de cette disposi- 
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for themselves with M. Comte ; and if he can suggest 
what would be on the whole improvements in the ar- 
rangements of the heavens above or in the organization 
of animals on the earth, the world wiU hold itself 
indebted to his sagacity. In the mean time, let what 
he asserts be admitted, that there is mal-arrangement in 
the one and mal-organization in the other, and let it be 
inquired how fai* he who deems that he can better both 
is consistent with himself within the very limited range 
of his own ideas. That such an opinion should be en- 
tertained by a believer in chance is inteUi^ble, but it is 
not so apparent how it can be made compatible with 
that system of fixed order and necessary law which M. 
Comte teaches. Under the rule of Chance there is no 
security for the best arrangement of the elements of the 
solar system or for the best organization of animal 
bodies, and a better arrangement or organization than 
the actual one is not only possible but probable, since 
the actual arrangement or organization is only one of 
an indefinite number of chances. On the contrary, 
under a system of positive law and order such as M. 
Comte maintains, just as much as under a system of 
divine law and order which he denies, antecedents and 
consequents must be conceived to be intimately con- 
nected and the mutual relations of things and events 
well-defined and perfect for their ends. A system of 
law being the direct affirmation of that of which a 

tion d'esprit."~Philosophie Positive, ii. 37. M. Comte has only expanded tiie 
language ascribed to Alphonso the Tenth of Spain: ^Si' prittetpio mvndi ipse 
Deo adfuisaet mitUa melius ordinatiusque condenaa /ttisse.—lApsn Opera, torn, 
iv. ; Monita et Exempla Politica, cap. iv. ; De Impietate, d. 185, Antwerpiae, 
1637. It is to be regretted when Philosophy descends so low as to ape the 
pride and folly of Royalty. That he had this saying in view may be inferred 
from tlie reference at p. 185 of the same volume to ** ie mot c^l^bre et ener- 
gique du roi Alphonsc," although without quoting it. 
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system of chance is the direct negation, there is under 
the former no room for, no possibility of, those failures, 
flaws, and imperfections, which may and must exist 
under the latter. Conceive the changes made which 
M. Comte would recommend, and we shall then have, 
according to him, a faultless order and organization 
which will contrast with the disorder and disorganiza- 
tion that are assumed to have previously existed. And 
what are disorder and disorganization but the absence 
of law ? The present state of things, therefore, accord- 
ing to M. Comte, is a state in which mal-arrangement 
and mal-organization exist, that is, in which disorder 
exists ; and a state of disorder is one in which law is 
absent and chance rules. In his anxiety to escape from 
the Scylla of Theism, he has fallen into the Charybdis 
of Chance. 

It is not in the physical world only that M. Comte 
perceives disorder, but in the moral world also. In an 
analysis of the actual social state, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that at the present day war is the sole serious 
cause capable of interrupting and delaying the funda- 
mental movement of modern societies, that is, their 
movement in obedience to the fundamental law which he 
professes to have discovered.* The question to be con- 
sidered here is not as to the evils or benefits of war ; but 
it is how far an advocate of invariable law is entitled to 
complain of its evils or to deny its benefits, and to 
place its efifects, whatever they may be, in contrast with, 

* " Combien de fois, dans le conrs de nos luttes politiques, T^cole r^volu- 
tionnaire malgi*^ ses intentions profipressives, ^ar6e par la frivole preoccupation 
d'un int^r^t partiel ou fngitif, n'a-t-elle pas eu a se reprocher d'avoir pr6conis6 
la guerre qui constitue cependant aujourd'bui la seule cause serieuse propre 
h entraver et k ralentir gravement le mouyement fondamental des soci^tes mo- 
demes."— Philosopbie Positive, iv. 81. 
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or in opposition to, the operation of law. War, when it 
occurs, is in all its causes and consequences, in all its 
events and incidents, either beyond or within the pro- 
vince of natural and necessary law. If it is within the 
province of law, then it does not contravene or frustrate 
law : on the contrary, it must be subject to law and 
fulfil law. No act of war, however atrocious, devastating, 
and dedvilizing, however conventionally damnable or 
morally wrong, is, on the assumption of law, philosophi- 
cally lawless. If, on the contrary, war is beyond the 
province of natural and necessary law, then only can it 
be regarded as a malign influence coimteracting law — 
then only can it be regarded, in the language of M. 
Comte, as obstructing and retarding the fundamental 
movement of modem societies, that is, their movement 
in conformity with the operation of fundamental law. 
But if war is beyond the province of law, then it is 
within the province of chance, for there is no mid-region 
where chance and law have a concurrent jurisdiction ; 
and thus M. Comte blindly negatives that system of in- 
variable law which it is a main design of his labours 
irrefutably to establish, and virtually ranks himself 
with the adherents of chance which is equivalent to 
disorder and lawlessness. 

Nor is it occasional incidents only in the history of 
society, such as wars, that seem to M. Comte to counter- 
act the operation of fundamental law. Certain opinions 
gaining ground or prevailing in nations the most highly 
civilized — France, the Protestant countries of Europe, 
and the United States of North America — ^appear to liim 
proofs of intellectual anarchy (anarchic intellectuelle). 
The opinions thus denounced are, that interest for the 
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use of money should be suppressed, that capital cities 
should be destroyed, that a maximum of daily wages 
should be established, that compensation for all kinds of 
labour should be equalized, and that capital punishment 
should be abolished. This intellectual anarchy, spoken 
of at first as a veritable phenomenon, becomes after- 
wards only an anarchical tendency (tendance anar- 
chique) ; an anarchical tendency, however, not confined 
to a few, but of which he proclaims the deplorable uni- 
versality ; not extending only to the ignorant multitude, 
but embracing even the most normal intellects.* It is 
to be observed that M. Comte does not treat of popular 
questions on popular principles and in a popular style. 
His work is a philosophy, his principles are rigorously 
positive, he proposes to discuss and illustrate them in 
language strictly scientific. Tried by the standard which 
he has thus himself established, what does this lamenta- 
tion amount to over an intellectual anarchy, a universal 

* " La grande crise politique et morale des soci^t^ actaelles tient, en 
derni^re analyse, a Panarchie intellectnelle." — Pliilosopliie Positive, i. 48. 
*' 1°. L'6trange proposition 6conomiqae de supprimer 1 usage des monnaies 
et par suite de ramener ainsi la societe en vne de progr^s au temps des ^changes 
directes ; 2®. Le projet de detruire les grandes capitales, centres principaux 
de la civilisation moderne, comme d'imminens foyers de corruption sociale ; 
3^. L'id^ d'un maximum de salaire joumalier^ fix^ m6me h un taux trbs 
modique que ne pourraient d^passer en aucun cas les b^n^fices r^els d'nne 
industrie quelconque ; 4^. Le principe, plus subversif encore et n^anmoins tr^s 
dogmatiquement expos^e de nos jours, d'une rigoureuse ^galit^ de retribution 
Labituelle entre tons les travaux possibles; 5^ En fin, daus une dasse de 
notions politiques dont-T^vidence plus grossi^re semblerait devoir pr^venir 
tout e illusion londamentale, les dangereux sopliismes de nos philantropes sur 
^abolition absolue de la peine capitale au nom d'une vaine assimilation m^ta- 
physique des plus indignes sc616rats a de simples malades/' — '' 11 ne faut pas 
croire en outre que de telles extravagances soient aujourd'hui essentiellement 
reserves k quelques esprits excentriques ou mal organist, comme les 6poques 
les plus reguli^res en ont fr^quemment pr^ci^. Ge qui caracterise le plus 
nettcment sous ce rapport, Tabsence totale de principes fi^n^raux vraiment 
])ropres a dinger convenablement nos pens6es politiques, (rest la d^lorable 
universality de cette tendance anarcbique, la luneste disposition des intelli- 
gences meme les plus normales a se kisser entrainer souvent par I'unique im- 
pulsion d'une vanity tres blamable, a i'apologie momentan^e des plus pemicieux 
paradoxes."— ir. 122-124. 

d2 
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anarchical tendency? An intellectual anarchy, or a 
universal anarchical tendency, is in a philosophical, 
positive, and scientific sense, the exact opposite of what 
must be conceived as the natural and necessary effect of 
the operation of invariable law. It is the product and 
proof of chance ; but chance is utteriy abhorrent to all 
M. Comte's conceptions. The opinions that he has 
stigmatized with his disapprobation may be sound or 
they may be unsound, but according to his own testi- 
mony they exist, they have been formed, they are ex- 
pressed. They are facts of greater or less significance 
in the history of the human mind. They are intellectual 
phenomena characteristic of individuals, of society, of 
the age in which we live. Are they the natural pro- 
ducts of the laws of thought under certain given com- 
binations of circumstances where they prevail? Or 
have they arisen by hap-hazard in the minds of those 
by whom they are entertained ? If the former, then 
they are no proofs of anarchy, or of a tendency to 
anarchy, in a positive sense. If the latter, then they 
are proofs of that for which M. Comte has cited them, 
of an intellectual anarchy, that is, of a lawless chance, 
a supposition which overthrows his whole system of 
thought. Within this major inconsistency there is a 
minor one, but not less palpable. How is it possible 
that normal intellects should be in a state of intellectual 
anarchy ? Or that an intellectual anarchy should possess 
as its subjects normal intellects? These are express 
contradictions in terras, and they are cumulative proofs 
of the anarchy which, with the aid of M. Comte and in 
opposition to his positivism, the Chance-theorist seeks to 
maintain. 
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When sucli writers and thinkers as Mr. Grote, Sir 
George Lewis, and M. Auguste Comte, with apparent 
unconsciousness but with real inconsistency, thus prac- 
tically diverge into the phraseology of a theory of life 
and history which they would utterly disclaim and deny, 
it is not probable that the religious world will be found 
wholly exempt from similar incongruities. In point of 
fact, they are much more prominent in theology than in 
literature and philosophy. 

In the minds of persons of devout and contemplative 
habits, and in the general strain of theological teaching, 
both oral and written, the Chance-theorist finds, or 
thinks that he finds, that the idea of a Di\ine Provi- 
dence involves something vague, fluctuating, and uncer- 
tain, including or implying an arbitrary interference 
with law, a capricious obstruction of law, a temporary 
and occasional turning aside of law from its direct course 
for a particular purpose, after the accomplishment of 
which it is again permitted to run in its ordinary chan- 
nel until a fresh occasion arises for a similar interference. 
In a profoundly religious and philosophical sense, a par- 
ticular providence is included in a general providence 
and a general providence includes a particular provi- 
dence, just as all the parts are included in the whole 
and the whole includes all its parts. But this is not the 
popular, and seldom is it the pulpit, sense of a particular 
providence, which means rather a special divine interpo- 
sition affecting particular persons under peculiar cir- 
cun^stances and by unusual means. Hence extraordi- 
nary incidents, salutary or adverse, are interpreted 
either as the special rewards of piety and virtue, or as 
special punishments of impiety and vice ; and the Deity 
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is regarded as a Being who is moved by entreaty, who 
is pleased with worship and praise, who is displeased 
by the refusal of such acts of homage, and who by ex- 
ceptional arrangement bestows blessings on his friends 
which he withholds from his enemies, and delivers the 
former from evib to which the latter are subject. This 
conception of Divine Pro'ndence produces and exhibits 
scenes, both in private and in public life, which carry the 
reflective spectator back in imagination to heathen times 
and to heathen countries, to a heathen people and to 
heathen gods. Thus, two vessels pursuing opposite 
courses cross each other's path on the ocean ; and while 
the crews and passengers of both believe in the same 
God, from the cabins and decks of both ascend orisons 
for prosperous winds to speed them on their respective 
ways, although the winds that are favourable to one 
must be, and are known to be, imfavourable to the other. 
In a worse spirit, and with a still more flagrant incon- 
sistency, rival religionists pray to Him whom they jointiy 
acknowledge as the One Universal Ruler, each for the 
extension of his own as the only saving faith ; and rival 
sectarians of the same religion to the One Univer- 
sal Head of the Church, each for the extinction of the 
other's faith as a soul-destroying heresy. In like manner, 
in a war between two Christian nations, the appeal is 
made from both sides with equal confidence to the Lord 
of Hosts, the God of battles ; in the solemn hours pre- 
ceding a mortal struggle between two armies, prayers 
are offered to the same God from the ranks of both for 
victory ; and when triumph cro^vns the arms of either, 
with the dignity of national authority, and the solemnity 
of national piety, and the fervour of national gratitude, 
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Te Deums are chanted by each people for itself to the 
Great Object of Worship common to the two hostile na- 
tions, and the long-drawn aisles and vaulted roofs of 
Christian cathedrak reverberate with loud and conflict- 
ing thanksgivings £rom the lips of consecrated and stoled 
priests and from the living hearts of assembled multi- 
tudes. 

What is aU this, asks the Chance-theorist, but to 
make our own wishes and wants and welfare, real or 
supposed, the measure and standard of the Divine Go- 
vernment ? What is it, but to make the Deity a gigan- 
tic Personification of Chance, a party to our paltry 
hop® and fears, to our personal opinions and interests, 
to our miserable quarrels, and to our murderous wars, 
in which every one seeks his own objects at whatever 
cost to others, and is content to ascribe to an imaginary 
deity alike the misfortimes that be£al his enemies, and 
the success which he owes to his own skilful combina- 
tions? What is it but one of a thousand forms of self- 
deception, by which the human mind beguiles itself 
with empty words instead of grasping sober realities ? 
Unstable law is no law. An unstable providence is no 
providence. Subject law and providence to these casual 
interferences and interruptions, and the idea of a per- 
fect law and providence is d^troyed, and the pheno* 
mena of the universe are resolved into chaos. Thus 
it is that from the very bosom of theism, Chance 
draws confirmation of its atheistic condasion. 

According to the advocate of Chance, the inconsis- 
tencies of religionists go much farther, and he finds 
arguments for the support of his theory in the very 
principle and details of Revelation. In all ages and 
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nations, in modem as well as in ancient times, in civil- 
ized as well as in barbarous countries, Religion has 
been taught and accepted as a supernatural communi- 
cation of the Divine Will. This is the characteristic 
of Brahmanism and of Muhammadanism, of Judaism 
and of Christianity. What is the idea involved in such 
an alleged supernatural revelation from God? It is 
that to remedy certain evils and to secure certain be- 
nefits to the whole or to a certain portion of mankind, 
God deems it wise and merciful, just and good, to step 
out of the ordinary course of his government ; to esta- 
blish a new series of relations with our race ; to illus- 
trate and enforce those new relations by the extraor- 
dinary apparatus of inspiration, miracle, and prophecy ; 
and by all these means to present new motives for the 
practice of piety and goodness, and new aids for the 
attainment of moral and spiritual improvement and of 
future and eternal happiness. This, argues the Chance- 
theorist, is to represent God as an imperfect being, 
surprised by the fall and wickedness of his creature, 
changing his purposes and plans with the changing 
character and circumstances of man, recognizing evils 
which he had not anticipated, and providing remedies 
which, but for those evils, would have been superfluous. 
A Revelation containing these implications he regards as 
a true expression, not indeed of Divine wisdom and 
goodness, but of the vague imaginations, the wild spe- 
culations, and the daring hopes of the human mind, 
the eddies of the mighty vortex in which man is des- 
tined to be tossed and whirled without object as with- 
out end. 
He re-enforces this view by examining the details of 
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the Jewish and Christian revelations. Man is made 
pure, sins, and is specially punished ; the earth is cursed 
for his fault ; and one order at least of the animal 
world shares in the doom. The increasing population 
of the world lapse into corruption and impiety, and a 
deluge is sent to submerge its continents and to sweep 
away its impenitent inhabitants. From amongst the 
idolatrous nations of the earth one is chosen to preserve 
the knowledge of the true God, and to that line is 
vouchsafed the gift of a succession of inspired patriarchs, 
legislators, rulers, and seers. From that favoured people 
finally springs a Divine Regenerator of Humanity, who 
commissions his apostles by miraculous and superna- 
tural endowments to convince and convert the world. 
Can it be affirmed that these successive expedients to 
meet sudden and unexpected contingencies are the pro- 
visions of a Perfect Being who sees the end from the 
beginning? They are the manifest representations of 
the fitful and fortuitous struggle that is ever maintained 
between human truth and error, human wisdom and 
foUy. 

Enough has been said to show the general bearing of 
what may be adduced in favour of the theory of Chance, 
and if the writer disavows all sympathy with the sen- 
timents that have been expressed, and the conclusion 
to which they point, the Chance-theorist will at least 
admit that his case has been fairly, if not fully, pre- 
sented, and that a claim may be justly advanced to the 
exercise of an impartial judgment on his part respect- 
ing the opposite theory. If indeed we are, like the 
fallen and falling leaves of autumn, the mere sport of 
every wind that blows — ^if the life of man and the 
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history of the world have no principle of cohesion, 
no law of progress, no presiding providence, no defined 
destiny — then it is right that we should recognize our 
real condition and accept our inevitable fate. But such 
a condition and such a fate must be acknowledged to 
be a very melancholy one, justifying the attempt to 
discover some more rational and cheerful explanation 
of the phenomena from which it is deduced. 

The views that have been presented will appear to 
the positivist, whether theistic or anti-theistic, for the 
most part feeble, frivolous, and false. But it should be 
borne in mind that it is possible by constantly dwelling 
upon this aspect of life to work it, as it were, into the 
mental constitution, to superinduce it on the confirmed 
habits of thought, to incorporate it with the usages and 
maxims of society, and systematically to interpret all 
events by the standard which it aflbrds. When this 
mental state exists, whether by the aid of reflection or 
without reflection. Chance appears the simple, the in- 
telligible, and the true construction of the antagonistic 
influences to which we are subjected, and this form of 
human character is probably far more common than is 
generally supposed. However firail may be considered 
.the foundation on which it rests, we are not permitted 
to ignore its existence, but are bound frankly to con- 
front it, to help it to confront itself by giving form and 
substance to its perhaps wavering and indeterminate 
speculations, and to attempt at least to indicate the 
broader and deeper and surer basis on which the theory 
of life and history may be built. 

This duty acquires the stronger obligation from the 
fact which has been made apparent that we are prone. 
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while denying the doctrine of Chance in words, to 
adopt it at least by implication in our reasonings, in 
the practices of life, in the administration of govern- 
ment, and even in the principles of religion. It is 
permitted to receive instmiction even from an enemy. 
Chance may be a false theory of life, but in its very 
errors it may help to show us some of the fallacies in 
which we daily and hourly sun our self-complacency. 
Truth is most clearly brought out by a close and in- 
cisive contrast with error. Error is not always error 
in the mass, truth is not always truth in the mass, 
but each has most commonly some grains of the other 
mixed up with it. The grains of truth can be elimi- 
nated from the surrounding mass of error, the grains of 
error from the surrounding mass of truth, only by open- 
ness to conviction, by a careful weighing of evidence, 
and by a calm adjudication on its force and nature. If 
the writer may speak from his own experience he would 
say that it is impossible to study the theory of Chance 
without being strongly confirmed in the truth opposed 
to it, and without, at the same time, in holding that 
truth, discovering sources of error to which he would 
otherwise have been blind. 
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Section II. 

The Theory of Law. 

The next theory which seeks to resolve the problem 
of history is that of Law. This theory has two aspects, 
which should be carefully distinguished, one towards 
the theory of Chance, the other towards that of Will. 
In the former aspect it is an affirmative theory, assert- 
ing Law in opposition to chance. In the latter aspect it 
Is a negative theory, denying a Supreme WiU. Chance, 
in the last analysis, is a negation, and whatever denies 
chance, which law does, must be relatively an affirma- 
tion. Theism is not a negation, but an affirmation, 
and whatever denies theism, which absolute uncon- 
ditioned law does, must be relatively a negation. It is 
important to keep in view this double aspect of the 
theory of law, for a one-sided view of it will contract 
and distort the judgment. If exclusive regard is given 
to the affirmative aspect of the theory of law, that is, its 
opposition to chance, which is the tendency of those who 
may be called psychical or theistic positivists, then in 
their endeavours to refute by means of law the atheistic 
conclusion of chance, they will be less able to perceive 
mid less willing to admit the authority of law under the 
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theory of Will and within the domain of Theism. If, 
on the other hand, exclusive regard is given to the 
negative aspect of the theory of law, that is, its assumed 
opposition to theism, which is the tendency of those 
who may be called physical or anti-theistic positivists, 
then in their anxiety to escape under the sanction of 
law from a theistic conclusion, they will not sufficiently 
impress on their own minds or enforce on the attention 
of others the necessity of applying it in its strictly affir- 
mative aspect to the utter annihilation of chance. On 
each side there is an inlet to error, if the other side is 
neglected ; in the one case to the psychical, in the other 
to the physical positivist. Both can guard against the 
errors to which each respectively is liable only by keep- 
ing steadily in view the double aspect of the theory 
of law. 

This is not an unmeaning distinction. It b true in 
conception, and it has a direct practical influence upon 
the course of philosophical and religious speculation and 
upon the character of philosophical and religious sys- 
tems. Its effect upon the theory of Will and the effect 
of inattention to it upon theistic reasonings will be 
noticed hereafter. It belongs to this place to indicate 
its effect upon the theory of law and the effect of 
inattention to it upon the most approved exposition of 
that theory in the Positive Philosophy of M. Comte. 
That distinguished author has signally failed to appre- 
ciate this distinction. He is par excellence the advocate 
of Law, but throughout his voluminous work he has 
never once taken into account the affirmative aspect of 
the theory of law in opposition to chance, but has 
expended all the resources of his mind in illustration of 
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its negative aspect in opposition to theism. A reader of 
the Philosophie Positive would never learn that law is 
incompatible with all the theories and appUcations of 
chance by which the human mind has beguiled itself in 
successive ages, and by which it continues to beguile 
itself to tiie present day. He would leam only tiiat, 
according to the interpretation of M. Comte, it negar 
tives a supreme will, a primary cause, a providential 
superintendence, and every conception of uses and ends 
in nature and in man. He might, however mistakingly, 
be led to suppose that in the opinion of M. Comte there 
waa some recondite way of reconciling the conflicting 
dfiims of Law and Chance, and of bringing them into 
friendly accord. He would never leam fit)m M. Comte 
that in the judgment of tiieistic positivists Law and 
Theism are perfectiy reconcilable, but on the contrary 
would conclude from his representations that in the 
most unqualified sense they are, and are admitted to 
be, mutual contradictions. The mere neglect of the 
distinction is not all ; but, strangely enough, claiming 
to be the most positive of aU positive philosophers, 
he has selected for special illustration tiiat aspect of the 
theory of law which is the less positive of the two. The 
one, as has been shown, is affirmative ; and the other 
negative. The one is phenomenal, tiiat is, all the 
proofs in favour of law and opposed to chance, are 
derived from the actual appearances of nature; the 
other is non-phenomenal, that is, all the arguments 
from law brought in opposition to the bdng and pro- 
vidence of God merely tend to annul the conclusions 
drawn from phenomena, without being themselves 
based upon actual phenomena. It is the affirmative, 
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the phenomenal, the eminently positive aspect of the 
theory of law which the expounder of the positive 
philosophy has overlooked. It is its negative, non- 
phenomenal, non-positive aspect which he labours with 
persevering iteration to establish. If such an obvious 
bias does not wholly destroy confidence, at least it 
should inspire caution* The effect upon M. Comte's 
own mind wiU be variously estimated. It may even be 
deemed not improbable that if he had perceived and 
Mthfully applied this distinction, it would have given 
a different direction to his investigations, would have 
preserved him from some of the mistakes into which 
he has fallen, and would have moulded into a different 
form his entire philosophy. 

This distinction being made, it will be seen that the 
affirmative aspect of the theory of law, or that which 
places law in opposition to chance — that aspect which 
M. Comte has neglected — is here to be considered; 
while its negative aspect, or that which places law in 
opposition to theism, belongs to a subsequent part of 
this Inquiry. 

What does the theory of Law as opposed to Chance 
involve, constitute, express ? It involves the denial of 
chance, it constitutes an affirmation of law, and it 
expresses that denial and affirmation. Law h the 
contradiction of chance. It denies what chance affirms, 
incoherence and disorder: it affirms what chance de- 
nies, coherence and order in the sequence of events. 
To deny chance is to affirm law, to disprove chance is 
to establish law, that is, it is to affirm and establish an 
invariable connection between events. According to 
this tiieory events do not occur loosely and discon- 
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tinuously, but are intimately related to each other, 
inseparably interwoven, and mutually dependent. The 
successive phases in individual life, in social insti- 
tutions, and in political history are aU respectively 
linked to each other by indissoluble ties. The causes 
or antecedents being what they were, the effects or 
consequents could not have been other than those 
which actually occurred: the effects or consequents 
being what they were, the causes or antecedents could 
not have been other than those which actually existed. 
Such is the theory of law. It supposes a system in 
which every thing has an appropriate place, and every 
person an appropriate function ; in which each is a 
part of a coherent whole, and the whole is composed of 
connected parts. To suppose any solution of continuity 
in the operation of causes and effects, any incongruity 
in the whole, any disconnection of parts, to assume in 
the strict philosophical and scientific sense any mal- 
arrangement, mal-formation, or mal-organization is to 
that extent to combine the element of chance with the 
dominion of law, and to weld into one mass contra- 
dictories and incompatibilities. There is no chance 
mthin the domain of law. Law, if it operate at all, 
cannot but operate, and cannot but be conceived to 
operate, naturally, necessarily, universally, and in- 
variably. 

As it may have been deemed a work of supereroga- 
tion to marshal the flimsy and absurd arguments in 
favour of chance, so their flimsiness and absurdity 
may be supposed to carry with them their own refuta- 
tion, and to absolve both the writer and the reader 
from a formal disproof of chance and a formal proof 
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of law. This, however, would be a hasty conclusion. 
The doctrine of chance is, indeed, utterly untenable ; 
but the very forms in which the argument in its favour 
is capable of being, and has been, presented, prove that, 
rightly or wrongly, it is deeply seated in the minds of 
men, and that it largely influences their thoughts and 
acts as individuals, as members of society, as rulers; 
statesmen, and politicians, as philosophers and reli- 
gionists. If rightly, let them adopt the theory entirely 
and boldly avow it. If wrongly, let them with equal 
explicitness disclaim it in principle apd in practice. 
The alternative here and now is not between law and 
theism, but between law and chance. It is not be- 
tween law and a lawgiver, but between law and the 
absence of all law. It is not between law without, 
and law with, a presiding mind, a supreme ruler 
in the natural and in the moral world, but between 
law the affirmation of universal order, and chance the 
affirmation of universal disorder. To palter in a double 
sense between two such irreconcilable theories of life 
obscures alike the intellectual and the moral percep- 
tions, and while it lowers the dignity, must retard the 
growth, of character ; and every endeavour, therefore, 
should be made to mark with the utmost accuracy the 
line that divides them, and clearly to discriminate be- 
tween their respective characteristics. 

There are, doubtless, thinkers who carefully distinguish 
between the two theories ; but they are often, perhaps 
generally, confounded, without any distinct apprehension 
of the difference between them, or any conscious apprecia- 
tion of their opposite principles. In such cases a statement 
and proof of the uncompromising authority of natural 
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law will indelibly stamp the difference and show the 
inevitable alternative. Although the popular belief in 
chance is not the deduction from a logical process, or 
the result of deliberate reflection, but is, on the con- 
trary, the premature generalization • of uninstructed 
minds, yet it is held by those who are open to the 
convictions to be produced by just observation and 
sound reasoning, and as a corrective, therefore, of 
practical fallacies an exhibition of the argument for 
law and against chance is demanded. Etch in the 
minds of those who possess philosophic, scientific, or 
religious culture, a lurking scepticism of the prevalence 
of order, a lurking belief in the prevalence of disorder 
in certain departments of nature, thought, and action, 
is sometimes found to exist; and this unconfessed, 
and almost raiconscious, scepticism or misbelief can be 
thoroughly dislodged, and a perfect accordance esta- 
blished between theory and life, between speculation 
and practice, only by falling back and resting on first 
principles. The historical bearing of the theory of law 
is, however, that which most imperatively in this place 
demands its examination and establishment The theory 
of chance puts a negation upon history and all possibility 
of history, upon the law of history and aU possibihty of 
' such a law, by denying all connected sequences ; and 
there can, therefore, be no investigation of history, its 
priuciples, its elements, its ideas, its development, unless 
that theory is disproved. To disprove that theory is to 
prove that there is order in nature, in life, in thought^ 
in society. It is making the first step towards proving 
the reality of history, and the possibility of acquiring a 
true conception of the order of historical events. 
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The proposition, then, to be disproved is the absence, 
the proposition to be established is the presence, of law, 
of order, of connected sequences in events. Now it is 
a fact, which the Chance-theorist himself will admit, that 
in certain departments of nature law is present, order 
does exist, sequences are connected. It may still be 
made a question how that law and order and sequence 
have been produced, whether they are spontaneous, that 
is, sdf-originated, or spring from a higher source ; but 
still the fact of their phenomenal existence is indu- 
bitable. Although we do not know why the relative 
distances, masses, densities, velocities of the bodies that 
compose the solar system should be just what they are, 
yet, being what they are, we know that the times of 
their revolution and their mutual attractions are deter- 
mined by fixed law, result in the most admirable order, 
and consist of constant sequences. Spring and sumcmer, 
autumn and winter, with modifications in different 
latitudes, make up the rounded year. The moon even 
in her changes is regularly changeful Night enshrouds 
the world in darkness, which we know the light of day 
will chase away. The distiactions between inorganic 
and organic bodies, between vegetable and animal life, 
between vital and mental phenomena, are permanent. 
Fire burns certain substances ; water extinguishes fire. 
Food nourishes, poison destroys, animal life. Nitrogen, 
which we daily breathe in atmospheric air, is, in an 
uncombined state, fatal to animal life. In short, every 
object or substance in nature has its specific elements, 
properties, and relations, which are as indestructible as 
the object or substance itself. All, then, is not con- 
fusion and chance. Incoherence, if it do exist, is not 

e2 
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universal. Law, order, sequence, are not wholly un- 
known. The connection of cause and eflfect, of ante- 
cedence and consequence between certain phenomena, 
can be fully established ; that is, there is a fixed and 
invariable order in the occurrence of certain events. 

The impression produced by the contemplation of the 
steady operation of natural law is illustrated in the poem 
of Lucretius, the expounder of the Epicurean philosophy 
to the Roman world. He has been denounced as the 
apostle of chance, as if he denied all law, whereas he 
largely dwells upon the uniformity of law and the inter- 
dependence of relations. He has been held up as the 
special teacher of law, as if chance did not at all enter 
into his scheme of thought, whereas it is the very 
groundwork on which it is based. This is not the 
place to explain at length the philosophy of Epicurus 
or the Lucretian form of it, but it is not foreign to the 
present purpose to show that the system begins with 
chance and ends with law. That the existing order of 
nature was considered to spring from the fortuitous 
concourse of elementary particles, appears from the 
passages cited below.* The language of Lucretius 

* " Sed, ouibus ille modis conjectus material 

Fundarit terrain et coelum, pontique profunda. 
Soils, lunai, cursus, ex ordine ponam. 
Nam cert^ neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine se suo quseque sagaci mente locaninf ; 
Nee, quos quseqne darent rootus, pepigere piofecto : 
Sed quia muUa, modis multis, primordia rerum 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Fonderibusque suis consnerunt conciia ferri, 
Omni mod isque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 

?u8Bquomque inter se possent congressa creare ; 
ropterea fit, utei, magnum Tolgata per cerom, 
Omnigenos coetus et motus experiundo. 
Tandem convcniant ea, qusB conventa, repenie 
Magnarum rerum fiant exordia ssepe, 
Terrai, maris, et cceli, generisque animantum." 

De Rerum Natura, lib. v. 417-432. To the same effect, compare lib. i. 
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would seem incapable of interpretation on any other 
supposition ; for although his primary object was to ne- 
gative the Democritic doctrine of sentient and percipient 
atoms, yet he goes beyond this negation, and not only 
denies that the seeds of things were intelligent, but affirms 
that their impulses, repercussions, and combinations in 
infinite time and in infinite space were whoUy casual : 

" Nullo jam pacto verisimile esse putandum est, 
Undique quom vorsum spatium vacet infinitum, 
Seminaqne inniuncro numero, snmmaqne profondft, 
Multimodis volitent, seterno percita mota ; 

Sponte sua, forte obfensando semina rerum 
Multimodis, temer^, in cassum, fnistraque, coacta." 

(ii. 1051-59.) 

The extract given from Plutarch containing a more 

1020-1036, and ii. 1047-1065. Compare, also, lib. i. 4 of Plutarch de Placitis 
Piiilosophonim, whicb, as throwing light on the question, is here quoted entire : 
'O Toiirvy KoiTfiot <nnt€<mj 7r€piK€Kkaa'ft(p^ a^yLart. €(r;(}7/xarfa'fi€Vof rbif rpdirop 
rSvrov' T«v drofUiv (mfiaray arrpov6fjrov koX rvxaiav ix^vrav n)v KUfrfo-iy, 
avmxias rr kcu raxurra Kivovfievov iis t6 dvrby iroXXa (ruAiiara ovjnjBpoiaBri, 
Koi bia rovTo woiKiXiav txpvra Koi irxjJfMTav Ka) fi€y€$oi>v. 'A0poiCofuy»v dt 
€p ravTtf r6vT»V9 ra ftiv o<ra fi€i{ova ^v Koi jSapvrara irdtrrm 'xnrtKtiBiCtp' 
oca be /uKpa km ir€pi<fi€prj icai Xcia koi ivSKurBoy ravra kxu ((eSkiQtro Kara rrji^ 
T»v (TOfuircDy avvodov, tis re t6 ficreoipov dv€<f)€p€ro, 'car be oZv cf fXijrc fity 
7) wkTiKTiKq dwafU9 fi(T€«i>pl{ova'a, 6vk€ti dc ^€V *rj irXi/y^ npbf rb fJifT€»pop, 
€Kaikv€ro bi ravra kotw <f>fp€&$aif €m€{iT6 irpbs rovf rofrov? rovs Svvafji€vovs 
bt^aBai' 'ovToi dc Jjaav 'oi ir€pi(, Ka\ wpbs roCrrois t6 irkrjOos to>v cafAanov 
wtpueKkaro' ir€ptn\€K6fi€va bt aXXr/KoK Karh ttjv irtpiKkaaiv r6i^ ovpavbu 
eyivpffvopf rris d< dvnjg 'txofi€vai ^v<rea>9 *(U arofioi iroiKiKai ovo'ai, koBw 
€ipijraij rpos to fi€T€»pop t^aSovfiipai, rfjv t&p doTfpap ffivtnv oarrriXovp' rb 
b€ nkriBos TOP dpoBvptc^fUprnp (roDfidrap iirXrjTTt top dtpay Kai tovtop €^€'^i/3e* 
irp€vpaT6vfi€P0s bi 'ovros Kara rrjp Ku^aiy, kcu avfiir€p^KapPav<op ra atrrpay 
{nfforwpufyt ravra, Kai rrfp vw n€pt<t>opiip dvTS>p p^r(&pop €(f>vkarr€* KSjreira 
4k flip rap *%nroKa$iCopr»p iytppfiBrj 'rj yrjf iK bi rap fAereopiCofiiPOiP ovpapht 
irvpy drfp, UoWrjs de *v\rfi Zri ir€puikrjfip4prit cV rrj yrj, in>K3H)vp.€vrig r€ ravrrjs 
Kara ras dtrb t»f nrcv/xaroDy wkrjyas, Ktii ras airo rap dtrripap dvpavy vpo<T€0ki^iro 
vas 6 fUKpofitprfg axifp-ctTiCfibt ravnjp, kcu rrjp *vypdv <f>va'iP €y€ppa' 'pruarucas 
bi avTTf buucfifUprj Kar€(f>€pero irpbt rbvs KoiKovg r^ovs koi bvpafupovs x^PV<^^ 
T€ ichi art(aif ij Ka&'avro rb vbap Woorov, cVoiXoye rbvs *vrroK€ifjJpovi 
rowovs. Ta fi€P Zvp KVpiwrara fitpri rov Kocpov rbp irp^nop roxrrop iy€PPf\Brj, 
This placitum has been ascribed to Epicurus himself. If it was not his, it 
mast hare been the production of one of his disciples, and from internal evi- 
dence it may be inferred that Lucretius had this, or some similar description 
of the formative process, under his eye when he wrote the passages of his poem 
referred to above. 
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primitive exposition of the Epicurean doctrine, is also 
worthy of special notice, for there the primordial atoms 
whose combinations brought about the present consti- 
tution of things are expressly said to have exerted not 
only an unintelligent but a fortuitous motion (t»i» dit$/u«y 

(mfiarwf awpmf&fjTvw K.ai rvxoiaw ix^vrmp rriv Kitnftnii), To Say, aS 

Good does,* that Epicurus and Lucretius used chance 
in a popular, not in a philosophical, sense is untenable. 
The authors of systems of philosophy must be held to 
the philosophical use of their own terms, especially 
when they are employed in explaining the principles 
of those systems, for otherwise anything may be asserted 
by themselves or proved respecting them by others, 
mthout the possibility of contradiction. According to 
the Lucretian form, then, of the Epicurean doctrine, 
the first movements of nature consisted of the chance- 
conflicts of the primordial elements. But chance no 
longer exists; law is now supreme. That the univer- 
sality and uniformity of law are principles of this phi- 
losophy appears from many passages of the poem;f 
and so obvious is this characteristic, that the most recent 
commentator on Lucretius dwells on it with some degree 
of enthusiasm, with great frequency, and with consider- 
able variety of phrase, but without attempting to re- 
concile it with the opposite doctrine of chance, or 

* Life of Lucretius, prefixed to the translation of De Herum Natura, 
p. kxiii. 

t Lib. i. 585-688; ii. 253-258; 300-302; 717, 718; v. 56-59; 310, 311; 
921, 922 ; 1435-1438. The following are the words of the first reference, and 
the sentiment in all the otliers corresponds : 

" Denique, jam, quoniam generatim reddita finis 
Crescendi rebus constat, ^itamque tenendi, 
Et quid quiBque queant, per foedera natui-ai. 
Quid porro nequeant, sancitum quandoquidem extat." 
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even alluding to that doctriue as one phase of the 
system.* It is not possible to reconcile them. Philo- 
sophers must be allowed to contradict themselves. 
Nature, the effluence of divine wisdom, is always con- 
sistent with herselE Philosophy, the product of human 
wisdom, is not necessarily so. 

It may be possible, however, to understand the co-or- 
dination of ideas in the mind of Lucretius. He conceived 
of the gods as removed from all concern in human or 
mundane affairs (i. 57-62) ; and of Nature, in the lan- 
guage of the Oxford Essayist, as ^^ a blind unconscious 
sovereign." The first impulses of the original particles of 
matter were, as has been shown, irregular and conflict- 
ing ; but, in virtue of a secret capacity (secreta facultas, 
i. 174), of an inherent power (innata potestas, iL 286), of 
a certain hidden force (vis abdita qusedam, v. 1232), cor- 
responding with the impulsive energy (vkrfmKff hwaidi) 
mentioned in the extract from Plutarch, and in virtue 
also of that spontaneous motion which he everywhere 
ascribes to matter (ii. 132; 1051-1062; 1156-1159; 
iii. 31-33 ; 132, 133 ; v. 77-82), the present order of 
nature was established, and then only began those fixed 
relations and interdependencies, those laws of nature 
and of fate, which Lucretius conceived as binding the 
universe in the chains of a stem and irreversible ne- 
cessity. However this may be, it is important here 
only to show that he maintained both chance and law ; 
first chance, and then law; chance as giving the first 
impulsions, and then law as sei2ang the helm and 
guiding the universe in its destined course ; chance as 
the speculative explanation by an active and ingenious 

• Oxford Essays, toL i. artide i. pp. 15, 28, 26, 40, 44, 46. 
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mind of the origin of motion and of the collisions and 
conjunctions of matter ; law as an inevitable conclusion, 
drawn by a keen and close observer of actual pheno- 
mena. We may speculate as we please about abstrac- 
tions, but when we touch the realities of nature and of 
life, we see that law is the intelligible utterance of fact 
and experience. We may plunge into the abyss of past 
ages, and busy ourselves in imagination with the casual 
conflicts and combinations of primordial atoms, but 
when we open our eyes intelligently on the actual world 
above and below and around and within us, we are 
compelled to acknowledge law and order and sequence. 
All this, however, only goes to establish the existence 
of law, not its universality in space, not its dominion 
in the eternity of the past, not its perpetuity in the 
eternity of the future. It embraces only certain classes 
of phenomena known to us, and leaves unexplained and 
inexplicable those which are beyond the reach of our 
finite faculties and imperfect knowledge. How do we 
know but that chance, as Lucretius seems to have sup- 
posed, may have presided at the origin of all things ? 
, How do we know but that law, relaxing its grasp, may 
j abandon the universe once more to chaos and disorder? 
The answer is, that we do not know and cannot know, 
for the very reason which the objection suggests — ^viz. 
that our faculties are finite and our knowledge is imper- 
fect. It would, however, be eminently unreasonable to 
argue from the existence of law within the sphere of our 
faculties and knowledge against the existence of law 
beyond that sphere ; from law present and actual 
against law past and future. The inference is clearly 
the other way, and this inference is strengthened by the 
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fact that in proportion as we are able to penetrate astro- 
nomically into the depths of space, to understand geo- 
logically the changes that have taken place on the earth's 
surface, and to trace historically the sequence of events 
among the races of men, in the same proportion we are 
enabled to extend the confines of that domain within 
which order and system, fixed and invariable sequences, 
are perceived to prevail. 

In the stellar heavens observers have professed to dis- 
cover some indications of a system of which the sun, 
the centre of our system, is only a subordinate member, 
moving with other subordinate members round a com- 
mon centre ; and if discovery is extended in this direction 
we shall acquire the perception of order where all is now 
seeming disorder. In the early ages of the history of all 
nations the planetary motions appeared uncertain and 
irregular, and while the earth was regarded as the centre 
of the system, the explanations of philosophers by cycles 
and epicycles may have rendered confusion worse con- 
founded; but in the progress of observation and re- 
search, the sun instead of the earth was ascertained to 
be the centre of our system, the laws of the motions of 
the planets were discovered, and a beautiful simplicity 
and order were seen to prevail. At one period not only 
the sun, moon, and stars, but also earth and ocean, fire, 
air, wind, and other elementary bodies were each re- 
garded as a living personal deity, moved by an arbitrary 
individual will, propitiated by sacrifices, fitfully granting 
favours to his worshippers, receiving benefit in return 
from their offerings, and inflicting vengeance on his own 
enemies and those of his votaries ; whereas at the present 
day, in the estimation of civilized man, the objects of 
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nature are divested of divine cliaracter and of personal 
attributes, and as minerals, water, air, &c., are analyzed 
and ascertained to consist of certain fixed and deter- 
minate elements, to possess certain fixed and deter- 
minate properties, and to produce under appropriate 
circumstances and on appropriate substances certain 
fixed and determinate effects. To the superficial ob- 
server the crust of the earth is composed of materials 
that appear to be heaped together in inextricable con- 
fusion ; but the scientific inquirer is able to perceive 
distinct formations belonging to diflferent and distant 
ages, each with peculiar forms of vegetable and animal 
life possessing special adaptations to the circumstances 
of those periods under the operation of the same general 
Isivrs of matter, of motion, and of life which now prevaiL 
It was at one time conceived that nature was so variable 
in her moods that the properties of objects were trans- 
mutable ; that the inferior metals, for instance, could be 
changed into gold ; or, in other words, that the properties 
of gold could be communicated to the inferior metals : 
the researches of alchemy for this purpose prepared the 
way for the science of chemistry which shows that 
nature, not only in her mere external form and visible 
manifestations, but also in the intimate constitution of 
things, is subject to no vagaries, but has fixed and in- 
variable laws. No social movement recorded in history 
has appeared so sudden, so unaccountable, so irregular, 
so monstrous as that which commenced in France in 
1789, and which has prolonged its convulsive eflfects to 
our own day. It has seemed to many to constitute a 
violent disruption of the established order of society, 
defying all calculation, ignoring all causation, subject to 
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no law, and mysteriously separating the past £rom the 
future; and yet M. de Tocqueville has conclusively 
shown that it was the natural and necessary consequence 
of the state of manners, of morals, and of institutions 
that immediately preceded it.* Amid the most appalling 
disorganization that human society ever sustained, law 
held on in its course, causes produced their legitimate 
effects, effects followed from their appropriate causes, 
and, even as in the offensive decay and dissolution of 
carrion, a superhuman order permeated and controlled 
the human disorders that seemed to reign triumphant 
and unchecked. 

In short, i^ making the present time our point of de- 
parture, we take a retrospect of the history of the human 
mind, and especially of its speculations on the course of 
events in nature, we shall find that just ui proportion 
as we go back into antiquity the province of chance 
constantly enlarges and that of law contracts. Or if, 
making the earliest records of history our starting-point, 
we read them prospectively, it will be seen that just in 
proportion as we approach our own age the province 
of chance is gradually narrowed and that of law ex- 
tended, by the successive and continually increasing 
discoveries of science and by the diffusion of the 
knowledge of their results among the mass of mankind. 
The legitimate inference is, that the appearance of 
chance is no proof of its actual operation in any depart- 
ment of nature, but is only an evidence of the imper- 
fection of the human intellect and of the existing limita- 
tions of human knowledge. If chance universally pre- 

* See De Tocqueville on the State of Society in France before tbe Revolu- 
tion of 1739, and on the causes which led to that event, London, 1856. 
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vailed, our researches into nature would more"and more 
develop the fact. But researches into nature more and 
more bring out the prevalence of law ; and the sound 
conclusion is, that Law and not Chance, Order and not 
Disorder, is the universal rule. 

The advocate of law takes still higher ground against 
chance. The discoveries of science are not only incon- 
sistent Avith the theory of chance, but the theory of 
chance would annul aU science whatsoever. If that 
theory be true, then it must be true imiversally and 
without limitation. It is true in respect of chance as of 
law that there can be no compromise between the two. 
But the affirmation of universal and imlimited inco- 
herence when referred to the physical world amounts 
to a negation of aU physical law, that is, to a negation 
of all physical science. All the discoveries and conclu- 
sions of physical science consist in tracing the relations 
of antecedents and consequents between diflferent facts 
in nature and in generalizing into law those which are 
of the same kind and have the same character ; that is, 
in deducing from them the notion of law, or subordi- 
nating and classifying them under that general concep- 
tion. The object of all science is the discovery of law, 
and the result of .all science is the manifestation of law 
and the exclusion of the idea of chance from the opera- 
tions of nature. Science extends its boundaries when 
the connection of facts is ascertained and shown, and 
wherever that connection is unknown or uncertain, there 
science does not exist, within those limits science has not 
penetrated. There is consequently a strict and literal 
opposition, between chance and science, just as there is 
between chance and law, since science is simply the 
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knowledge of law. To affirm chance is to deny science, 
all actual science, all possible science. It is to ignore 
the discoveries of the past and to preclude all future 
researches into nature. It is to put an extinguisher on 
the human mind in every branch at least of physical 
knowledge. The consistent believer in the theory of 
chance must erase from his mind aU knowledge of the 
physical sciences, must refuse to recognize the know- 
ledge of them in others, and must cease to employ such 
knowledge, or to recognize the employment of it by 
others, in the business of the world. Every man who 
believes that the sun will set this evening and will rise 
to-morrow, and who acts accordingly, is a believer in 
law; he who does not believe that the sun will thus 
set and rise, and who acts accordingly, may claim to be 
a believer in chance. 

The same reasoning applies to the intellectual world, 
the world of thought. On the assumption of chance 
there can be no science of thought, no continuity of 
thought, no recognition of that continuity either in our 
own minds or in the minds of others. It is only on the 
assumption of law that such science, continuity, and 
recognition of continuity can exist. When one goes to 
sleep at night, why does he believe that on the follow- 
ing morning he will awake the same man, not only in 
limb and feature, but in the faculties of his mind, in the 
kind and degree of their culture, in the general tone and 
direction of his mental habitudes, and in the whole 
amount of his mental associations and affinities ? And 
why does this belief acquire from daily experience such 
strong confirmation as to lose even the character of a 
belief altogether, and to become a conclusion as familiar 
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to the conscioTisness as that of his own existence ? The 
reason is that mind and thought are as much subject to 
law as matter and motion, and that " nature's sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep," does not violate the laws of 
mind, but only suspends their operation ; does not de- 
stroy the continuity of thought, but on the contrary 
permits a renewed, perfect, and unbroken connection to 
be established between the past and present mental 
states. This could not take place with the persistent 
uniformity which every person possessing a sound mind 
in a sound body experiences, if there were no law, no 
order, no connected sequence in thought. The con- 
sciousness of personal existence at any given moment of 
time, and the consciousness of personal identity at any 
two given moments of time, are distinct apperceptions 
of the mind ; and the distinction, if clearly apprehended, 
enables us to understand what we should be if we were 
subject to chance, and what we are being subject to law. 
If chance ruled, we might continue to enjoy a personal 
existence, in which every man would be a Christopher 
Sly, getting drunk a down and sobered into a lord, or 
going to sleep a fool and waking a philosopher, or mce 
versdy without consciousness or knowledge of the muta- 
tion. Nay, such changes might occur without the in- 
termediate stages of insensibility, and even the hours and 
the minutes of our conscious and waking life might ex- 
hibit us in a series of successive and opposite characters, 
in which motley would be the only wear ; for it is evident 
that where there is no continuity of thought, there can 
be no consistence of character ; and that on the other 
hand consistence of character is simply the expression 
of that continuity. It is because there are laws of 
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thought finnly bindmg the past, the present, and the 
future, that we possess the consciousness of personal 
identity over and above the consciousness of personal 
existence ; that we know ourselves to be intellectually 
the same to-day that we were yesterday; that we know 
ourselves to be the same this instant that we were an 
hour ago ; that to-morrow we shall know ourselves to 
be the same that we are to-day ; and it is in virtue of 
the same laws of thought that, in that future state of 
being which we are permitted darkly to hope for, we 
believe that we shall recognize ourselves as those who 
have passed through this beauteous yet mysterious 
world, and the changefiil and troubled scenes which it 
presents. Neither here nor hereafter could there be 
continuous thought, if there were no laws of thought ; 
and without continuous thought, mental life would be 
made up of unshapen fragments and loose filaments of 
thought, desultory phantasies, contradictory resolves, 
unperformed promises. The promises of to-day would 
be forgotten to-morrow. The bargains of to-day would 
be unfulfilled to-morrow. The fears of to-day would be 
the hopes of to-morrow. The hopes of to-day would be 
the fears of to-morrow. The absence of natural law, in 
fine, invdves the negation not only of physical science, 
but of all human law and legislation, of government, of 
society, and of all political, social, and religious institu- 
tions, for of all these natural law is the basis and 
cement, without the support of which they topple, and 
fall, and crumble into dust. How can a Chance-theorist 
piec« together even his own thoughts into an argument 
against law, if thought itself had no law, no continuity, 
no causation, no connected sequence, no fixed relations ? 
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The moral phenomena of human life and character 
that appear favourable to the theory of chance open 
some of the most obscure questions which have engaged 
the attention of thinkers ; but the object and scope of 
the present inquiry will permit the suggestion only of 
such general considerations as bear strictly upon that 
theory. 

Let it be once for all fully and unequivocally ad- 
mitted that there is moral disorder in human nature, 
and that it more or less develops itself in every form of 
human character, in every condition of human life, and 
in every stage of himian histo^)^ In the physical world 
it is found, as has been shown, that as science advances 
disorder recedes ; that the more we know, the more we 
perceive law and order to prevail in nature ; and that 
consequently in that sphere it is not disorder, but the 
appearance of disorder, that creates doubt and embar- 
rasses inquiry. The facts are different in the moral 
world. Moral disorder exists, and does not only ap- 
pear to exist. It is not only seeming, but real and 
actual, a phenomenon to be explained into the anarchy 
of chance or into the dominion of law in any way that 
may satisfy the reason, but neither to be denied as non- 
existent, or ignored as unimportant. We perceive it 
around us in a great variety of forms. We are our- 
selves the subjects of it. It is the object of our deepest 
and most intimate consciousness. The question, then, is 
not whether there is such a thing as moral disorder in 
human life and society. Its existence is not only ad- 
mitted, but asserted as wholly indisputable. The only 
question is. How are we to understand it ? How are we 
to construe it to our own minds ? Is it imiversal ? If 
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universal, how can universal moral disorder be, or be 
shown to be, consistent with universal physical order ? 
How can it be, or be shown to be, consistent even with 
the partial order* of human society? If not universal, 
how can partial moral disorder be, or be shown to be, 
consistent with universal moral order? And is that 
partial moral disorder an unnatural excrescence upon 
human nature ? Or, is it the natural product of a natural 
cause under a system of natural and universal law ? 

The first supposition is, that moral disorder is uni- 
versal ; that it is the rule, and not the exception to the 
rule. This supposition coincides with the popular con- 
clusion at which, according to Sir Greorge Lewis in a 
passage already quoted (pp. 24-30), men have in all ages 
arrived, and to which he gives an apparent assent, that 
the general course of human affairs is irregular, capri- 
cious, and uncertain, in consequence of its dependence 
upon fluctuating human volitions. The effect of this 
view is to draw a very broad and marked distinction 
between the physical and the moral world, the order of 
the one and the disorder of the other, and to lead to a 
form of the Manichean doctrine of two principles — a, 
form very different from the Oriental one — ^in which one 
principle, that of order, presides over the physical phe- 
nomena of the universe, and the other, that of disorder, 
over its moral phenomena. On a superficial considera- 
tion this distinction may appear tenable ; but on closer 
inspection it cannot be maintained. While it is ad- 
mitted that there is a certain amount of truth in the 
alleged contrast between the physical and the moral 
-prorld, the regularity and steadiness that characterize 
the phenomena of the one, and the irregularity and ca- 
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pridousness that characterize those of the other, it is at 
the same time dear that a similar contrast prevails within 
the domain of the moral world itself and between the 
phenomena which it presents. As the best of men are 
not without some drawbacks from their excdlence known 
at least to themselves, so the worst are not wholly bad, 
and both exemplify the struggle which with different 
degrees of success is maintained between moral good 
and moral eviL The mere &ct that there is such a 
struggle, however unsuccessful, shows that moral dis- 
order is not universal, for if it were there could be no 
contest But it is not always unsuccessful, and in in* 
stances, it is to be hoped, not very infrequent, reliance 
may be placed upon the truthfulness, the justice, the 
kindness, and the purity of the good man with as con- 
firmed a confidence as upon the operation of any phy- 
sical law. Nor is it individual excellence only to which 
an appeal may be made. The virtues of domestic life, 
the amenities of social intercourse, and the institutions 
of civil government, could not have taken root in human 
nature, could not co-exist among different nations of the 
earth, and could not be transmitted in them all from 
age to age without some inherent principle of moral 
coherence. The very existence of human sodety there- 
fore is alone a sufficient disproof of the universality of 
moral disorder. 

The second supposition is that moral disorder is not 
universal, but partial ; and this condudon is confirmed 
by the consideration that physical and moral phe- 
nomena are not so distinctly separable as has been 
assumed, and that therefore law which is found s^ 
strongly marked in the former probably prevails also 
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in the latter. However we may in idea distingoish 
between the physical and moral worlds, between phy- 
sical and moral relations, they are inextricably inter- 
woven with each other in the human constitution and 
in the experiences of life. We know, for instance, that 
physical causes produce moral effects ; that particular 
descriptions of food, especially when consumed in ex- 
cessive quantity, contribute to degrade and brutalize 
the character; that the same or other descriptions 
taken in moderate proportions tend to soften and refine 
the dispositions; that the physical adaptation of the 
sexes to each other may be applied to the most beauti- 
ful moral uses, and may be made to constitute the foim- 
dation of the most admirable domestic and social virtues ; 
and that it may be perverted to produce the grossest 
licentiousuess of manners and the basest demoralization 
of charactCT. In like manner we know that moral 
causes produce physical effects ; that anxiety produces 
insanity, and terror death, while love and hope and 
trust infuse new vigour into the frame and enable it to 
sustain labours under which it would otherwise siak. 
Where shall we draw a line between the two classes of 
phenomena, the physical and the moral ? — ^between the 
physical and moral worlds, the regions respectively, 
according to the view we are now considering, of order 
and of disorder ? There is no such line to be drawn. 
The two classes of phenomena inseparably commingle. 
The two regions are not rigidly conterminous, but in- 
terpenetrate each ofher at all points and in all direc- 
tions. To aid ourselves in the careful discrimraation ef 
. our own conceptions we make two worlds, the physical 
and the moral, while there is in fact but one, the 
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theatre both of physical and moral phenomena. To aid 
ourselves in the accurate comprehension of the condi- 
tions of our own being, we ascribe to ourselves two 
natures, a physical and a moral, while we have in fact 
but one sustaining both physical and moral relations. 
Since, then, we have but one nature sustaining both 
physical and moral relations, and since there is to us 
but one world, the theatre both of physical and moral 
phenomena, and since order has been found to prevail 
among phenomena and relations strictly physical, there 
is the highest improbability that it does not prevail 
among phenomena and relations strictly moral ; that is, 
there is the highest probability that order does prevail 
among moral as well as physical phenomena and rela- 
tions and amongst all their varied and intricate combi- 
nations. The inference from this consideration tends 
not only to negative the universality of moral disorder, 
but to affirm the universality of moral order; for in 
such a unity as human nature presents, to suppose 
either that physical phenomena and relations are sub- 
ject to law and moral phenomena and relations exempt 
from law, or that certain moral phenomena and rela- 
tions are subject to law and that certain other moral 
phenomena and relations are exempt from law, is to 
suppose that nature works at cross purposes with her- 
self. 

We are carried on still further in this direction, that 
is, towards a conviction of the imiversality of moral 
order, when we reflect that the distinctions of good and 
e\al, of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood, of 
virtue and vice, do exist, and that we cannot bixt 
recognize themj that we recognize them with ixx^ 
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creasing confidence in proportion as the faculty of 
making them is cultivated ; that we recognize them in 
the solemn and secret judgments pronounced by our- 
selves on ourselves ; and that we recognize them in the 
sentiments of approbation and of disapprobation and in 
the various modes of expressing those sentiments re- 
garding the conduct and character of others. It is 
quite unimportant to this view that what at one time 
and in one latitude is called good at another time and 
in another latitude is deemed evil. This merely shows 
a difference of moral culture at different periods and in 
different localities. The essential fact is that wherever 
human beings are found, . there something is called 
good, right, true, virtuous, and therefore obligatory;, 
that something different and opposite is deemed evil,, 
wrong, false, vicious, and is therefore made the object 
of censure or prohibition ; that the capacity of making 
these distinctions is inherent in the constitution of 
human nature ; and that the exercise of that capacity 
springs from the very necessities of our being. It does 
not depend upon our own arbitrary volitions whether 
we shall or shall not make such distinctions. We do 
and must recognize them. Now the reality of such 
distmctions constitutes a law of moral order, and our 
habitual acknowledgment of them is the habitual ac- 
knowledgment of such a law. This moral order is the 
direct antithesis of moral incoherence or chance. The 
one conception negatives the other. If chance pre- 
vailed, all actions would be morally indifferent. There 
could be no moral good or moral evil. Universal in- 
coherence would extinguish both the conception and 
the existence of moral relations. The capacity to dis- 
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tinguish between right and wrong as an element of 
human nature and the necessity oi its exercise in some 
form or another as an element of human conduct are 
wholly incompatible with the notion of such moral 
incoherence ; while the universality both of the capa- 
city and of its exercise suggests the universality of 
moral law. 

The acknowledged existence of moral disorder, in- 
stead of being an argument for the doctrine of chancy 
helps to prove the opposite doctrine. The argument is 
that moral disorder exists and that therefore it must 
exist ; that it has existed and will exist always, every- 
where; and that it is the necessary and inevitable 
characteristic of our moral nature. It is obvious here 
that the conclusion is considerably broader than the 
premisses from which it is deduced. But, waiving this 
consideration, it is answered that moral order also 
exists ; that we are conscious of an ioherent capacity 
to make moral distinctions and of an inevitable necessity 
imposed on us by the constitution of our nature to 
make them in actual life ; and that thus order, as well 
as disorder, constitutes one of the moral phenomena of 
our being. We have here at least an apparent equality 
of proof in favour of the two opposite doctrines, and it 
is as incumbent on the advocate of chance to account 
for the phenomena of moral order as it is on the advo- 
cate of law to account for the phenomena of moral 
disorder. To this he responds, not without plausi- 
bility, that the equality of proof is only apparent, and 
that a little deeper insight will enable us to perceive 
that the perpetual conflict of order and of disorder in 
moral relations is itself a proof of universal moral 
disorder. Order is fixed and invariable law: moral 
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order is fixed and invariable moral law. To eadst at 
all^ it must exist uniyersally, without exception of 
lime or place or person or circumstance. If it appear 
only as sst opponent of moral disorder, it is itself an 
element of that moral disorder against which it c<mi- 
tends. This is qedIj plausible without being convincing. 
It is admitted that the fixity and invariability of law 
are the necessary conditions of order, and that the 
fixity and invarialnlity of moral law are the necessary 
conditionfi of moral order ; but, while it is denied that 
moral order is itself an element and proof of moral 
disorder, it is contended on the contrary that moral 
disorder contains an implication and constitutes a proof 
of moral order. Moral order is a positive idea : moral 
disorder is a negative idea. Moral order may exist and 
may be conceived to exist without moral disorder. 
Moral dffiorder cannot be conceived to exist and cannot 
exist in fact except as a protest, an antagonism, a 
rebellion against moral order. To whatever extent 
moral order exists or is shown to exist, it proves itself: 
it is its own sufficient evidence. To whatever extent 
moral disoorder exists, it proves its opposite : it bears 
testimony to the existence and reality of that moral 
order whose authority and laws it contradicts. 

The final and conclusive argument against chance is 
that, to whatever extent moral disorder can be shown to 
exist, it does not exist at all in the sense necessary to 
support that theory. That it does in some sense exist 
has been already admitted and is still maintained ; but 
it is now important to discriminate the sense in which 
that admission has been made. The existence of moral 
disorder is admitted and maintained when it is regarded 
as consisting of the voluntary acts of rational beings 
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springing from immoral motives and directed to im- 
moral ends. Now. in this sense it affords no support 
whatever to the theory of chance. Moral disorder can 
afford support to that theory only when it is understood 
in the sense of a negation of moral law, an emancipation 
from its authority, an escape from its sanctions, at least 
within the limits to which the moral disorder extends ; 
and these effects are always and ever3rwhere wholly un- 
known. Moral law in the midst even of the greatest 
moral disorder manifests its existence, asserts its supre- 
macy, and inflicts its penalties. The immoral motives 
from which the immoral voluntary acts of rational beings 
proceed, and the immoral ends to which those acts are 
directed, involve the existence of moral motives and 
moral ends which are resisted, and moral motives and 
moral ends can exist only in a state of moral law and 
order. Moral law and order not only exist, but they 
make themselves to be felt, when moral disorder seems 
paramount. When the voluntary acts of rational beings, 
such as men are, spring from immoral motives and are 
directed to immoral ends, they are not absolved in a 
single instance or for a single instant from moral laws ; 
but on the contrary moral law, even while they are in 
the very act of voluntarily transgressing its dictates, 
holds them tenaciously in its grasp and inexorably im- 
poses the consequences of disobedience. 

In this respect there is a perfect accordance betsveen 
the physical and the moral aspects of human nature. In 
the physical order of relations when we remove ourselves 
from the operation of one law, we pass under the opera- 
tion of another. Whether we warm or bum ourselves 
with fire — whether we are invigorated or starved with 
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cold — in each case we live and act, enjoy or suffer, 
under the natural and necessary operation of law. We 
may knowingly and wilfully transgress one physical 
law, that for example which prescribes moderation in the 
use of food ; but if we do, we pass under the operation 
of another law which assigns certain physical conse- 
quences to the act of physical excess. We cannot 
escape from the jurisdiction of physical law. We can- 
not go beyond the boundaries within which it asserts 
its authority. By the act of others we cannot be out- 
lawed, by our own act we cannot exile ourselves and 
disclaim allegiance. Physical law is universal, all-per- 
vading, all-powerful. Just so is it in the order of moral 
relations. By an act of the will and under personal 
moral responsibility, we may resolve to violate any one 
of those moral laws which our as yet imperfectly de- 
veloped or instructed moral nature recognizes, the law 
of truth, the law of justice, the law of kindness, or any 
other moral law. But if we do, we do not thereby 
ceas6 to be moral beings. We do not thereby cease to 
sustain moral obligations. Moral law is not thereby 
annulled, does not thereby cease to operate. Like 
physical law, it never releases us from its hold. It 
continues to encompass us on all sides, to meet us at 
every turn, and to visit us with the certain consequences 
of our own acts. If we violate the law of truth, our 
veracity wiU be distrusted ; of justice, our integrity will 
be questioned ; of kindness, we shall lose the affection 
which smoothes the path of life. And so with numerous 
other consequences direct and collateral which the viola- 
tion of any moral law commonly entails even in the in- 
tercourse of society, besides that internal moral dete- 
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rioratdon which the vialatian imjdies and eonfirms and 
by which it is still more profoundly punished. We 
cannot) then, disfranchise ourselves from the obligations 
and sanctions of moral, any more than from those of 
physical, law. Moral disorder, in as far as it exists, 
gives no countenance to the theory of chance. Moral 
disorder, such as the theory of chance requires to sustain 
it, is unknown in the actual constitution of human 
nature and in the actual relations of human life. Moral 
disorder, such as we see or experience every day of our 
lives, is a continual evidence of the existence and c^ tiie 
stringency of moral law. 

The definition that has been given of moral disorder 
as consisting of the voluntary acts of rational beings, 
leads to the consideration of the twofold argument in 
favour of chance drawn from the assumed necessity or 
freedom of the will. If the determinations of the will 
are necessary, it is argued that this necessity contradicts 
our consciousness of freedom, and by tiius unsettling 
our primary conceptions and most intimate convictions 
throws aU moral questions into inextricable confusion 
and uncertainty, that is, into a state incompatible with 
the existence and operation of law. The answer is, that 
we have no reason to believe tiiat the first intimations of 
consciousness, any more than that the fiirst perceptions 
of sense, are always correct. Botii require to be rectified 
by experience, by observation, by reflection; and the 
contradictions which these sometimes give both to the 
one and to the other need not shake our belief in the 
stability of law. One of the first perceptions of sense is 
that the sun goes round the earth ; and when we learn 
that the earth goes round the sun, we all the more be- 
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iieve in phyaxsal law. One of tlie first intimationB of 
conseiousness prohal^ is that each is a little worid to 
himself witho^ any external relations ; and when we 
learn that such relations exist,^ we all the more beEeve 
in moral law. In like manner consciousness teUs us 
that the determinations of the will are free, but if it can 
be shown on rational grounds that they are necessary, 
we shall all the more believe in law both physical and 
moral, from which in that case not even the human will, 
apparently the most arbitrary of all known agencies, i& 
found to be exempt Thus the doctrine of the necessity 
of tiie will, if it were true, would strengthen instead of 
weakening our belief in law. 

On Ae other hand, if the determinations of the will 
are free, it is contended that this freedom is a freedom 
to do weU or to do in, and that such a freedom is a 
direct abnegation of law. Bat it has been already in 
substance shown that the moment a thinking being 
puts forth a volition, that is, a simple and single act of 
the free will, whether of moral or immoral motive and 
tendency, that moment it becomes subject to law and 
entails upon the conscious and thinking author of the 
volition the necessary consequences, good or bad, which 
the existence of nu^ral law affixes to such an act. The 
supposition is that the will is free, that is, free to will, 
free to be what it is, free to act out its own nature. 
For what is will which is not free to will ? Does not 
freedom enter into the. very conception and definition of 
the will ? But in volitions, that is, in the free acts of 
willing, the will is not free fromlaw. As soon as it acts 
what it is, as soon as it develops itself into a volition, 
so soon it passes into tiie province and under the autiio^ 
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rity of law. It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
we are not here discussing the large question of the 
freedom or necessity of the will, but are merely con- 
sidering the alleged inconsistency of either hypothesis 
with the theory of law. From neither the one hypo- 
thesis nor the other, can the doctrine of chance draw 
any support. On both hypotheses the authority of law 
is fully maintained. 

With regard to the popular and practical belief in 
chance including all those cases which come under the 
head of accidental occurrences or games and ventures of 
chance, the most general form of that belief may be 
regarded simply as an expression of ignorance, or of 
indolence, or of natural incapacity. When we think or 
speak of any thing happening by chance or depending 
upon chance, it may be that either from defect of pre- 
vious intellectual discipline we do not know, or from 
defect of present intellectual eflfbrt we do not reflect, 
or from defect of natural capacity we have not the 
power of understanding, that the event belongs to a 
series and that all the events of that series are bound 
together by indissoluble links, however remote they 
may be from our perception or even conception. When 
from any of these causes the series is imknown, the 
given event belonging to it must appear to us isolated 
and disconnected; but neither our ignorance nor our 
indolence nor the feebleness of our powers takes it out 
of the series to which it belongs or justifies a doubt 
respecting the existence of such a series. The use of 
the word chance, and of its related or analogous terms, 
wiU continue only so long and so far as those causes 
operate, and the disuse of them and of the hazards they 
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describe, will correspond ynth the growing precision of 
our ideas, and with the growing accuracy of the know- 
ledge which those ideas express. Chance, whether on 
'Change or on the turf, in the betting-ring or at the 
gaming-table, is the confession of ignorance and the 
faith of fools. 

This needs to be specially borne in mind when chance 
is applied under the form of self-interest and political 
expediency to the regulation of life and the government 
of nations. If the maxim quod seinper^ quod ubique^ 
quod ab omnibus^ could ever with propriety be adduced 
as a moral proof of doctrine, it would surely be in this 
case, for the believer in chance has the indisputable 
right to assert that in the management of affairs there 
is no principle whose potency is more generally felt and 
acknowledged. It is recognized alike in all ages and in 
all climes; by the peasant in his cottage and by the 
king on his throne. It is the mainspring of industry, 
of trade, of party-politics, of international diplomacy. 
It is very perceptible within the sacred precincts of the 
church and in the sacred professions of churchmen. 
The fact is not to be denied; it is the inference from 
the fact that can alone be questioned. Does the fact 
that men act chiefly from self-interest and expediency 
prove the doctrine of chance? To ask the question 
is to answer it. It does not prove that doctrine ; it 
only proves their belief in it. This is certainly proving 
a great deal. It is proving that among the highest and 
the humblest orders of men, in the ranks of the most 
rampant orthodoxy and of the most flaming fanaticism, 
lurks a radical belief in chance, a virtual unbelief in 
universal order, a practical worse than any speculative 
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atheianoL, and that in this form an enormous amount 
of self-deception or of hypocrisy is deeply imbedded in 
the general mind and pervades all the conditions of 
social life. But still, overwhelming as the facts are, 
they do not unsettle the foundations of law. That life 
and history are not the mere chance-conflicts which the 
doctrines of self-interest and pofitical expediency would 
make them to be, is proved by what has been already 
shown that in the moral not less than in the physical 
order of relations there are laws from the jurisdiction 
of which, in one form or another, no one is absolved. 
It may not always, within the scope of our limited 
perceptions, appear conducive to private interest to 
abstain from deception or fraud, to speak and act the 
truth, to practise justice and mercy. It may not always, 
within that scope, appear conducive to public interest 
to resist the temptations of ambition and the oppor- 
tunities of unjust acquisition, to protect the weak and 
oppressed and to withstand the powerful oppressor. 
But it will be always right to do so ; that is, to do so 
wiU always be conformable to the laws of our moral 
nature, which dictate truth and justice and mercy, tem- 
perance in the use of power for our own benefit and 
self-sacrifice for others, and which are violated and 
outraged by falsehood and injustice and cruelty, irre- 
spective of the external consequences, immediate or 
remote, of such violation. 

The doctrine of probabilities is employed with a 
mere show of reason to sustain the theory of chance. 
M. Auguste Comte, the special advocate of law, would 
limit the application of that doctrine to games of chance, 
and denounces the philosophical conception on which it 
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rests as radically Mae and absurd in its consequences, 
the ftmdamental notion of the estimated probability ir- 
rational and even sophistic, its application to social ques- 
tions puerile and illusory, practically regarding as nume- 
rically improbable events that are just on the point of 
occurring, superseding the exercise of the judgment, and 
falsifying the suggestions of good sense ;* a somewhat 
supercilious estimate of the grave speculations and prac- 
tical deductions of such men as Bernoulli, Laplace, and 
Demoivre, Simpson, Price, and Morgan. If tiiis denial 
of the doctrine of probabilities had proceeded from its 
assumed hostility to tiie theory of law, tiiere would have 
been at least an appearance of consistence. But no in- 
timation of this kind is given, and no such considera- 
tion was likely to occur to a positivist who, with a one- 
sidedness that has already been remarked, regards law 

* " Je ne puis m'emp^clier de t^moigner ici combien iotu les bons esprits 
Strangers auz prdjog^s math^maiiqnes ont dH trouTer puerile et d^plac^e la sin- 
golibre application da calcul des chances, indiqa6e d'abord par Daniel fiernooUi, 
et ])^niblement compile en suite par Laplace loi-mSme pour 6valuer la pro- 
bability que ces ph&om^aies ont r^ellement nne cause, conime si notre intelli- 
gence avait besom d'attendre une telle autorisation arithm6tique avant d'entre- 
{ prendre l^gitimement d'expdiquer nn ph^noro^ne cjueleon^ae bien constats, 
orsqu'elle en aper^it la possibility." — Philosopbie Positive, ii. 370. "Le 
calcul des probaMUt^ ne me semble avoir 6i6 r^emen^ pour' ses iilustres 
inventeurs, qu'un texte commode i d'ing^nieux et difficiles probl^mes num6- 
riques, qui iren oonservent pas moins toate leur yaleur abetraite, comme les 
theories analytiqnes dont il a ^t^ ensoite I'occasion, ou, si Ton veut, Torigine, 
Quant a la conception philosophique sur laquelle repose une telle doctrine, je 
la crois radicalement fwsse et susceptible de conduire anx plus absurdes eon- 
s^ouences. Je ne parle pns seulement de I'application evidemment iliusoire 
qu on a sonrent tent6 d'en faire an pr6tendn perfeotionnement des sciences 
sociales: ces essais, n6cessairement chim^ri^ues, seront caract^ris^ dans la 
demi^re partie de oet ouvrage. Cest la notion fondamentaie de la probability 
^ralu^e, qui me semble direotement irrationnelle et meme sophistique : je la 
regarde corame essentiellement impropre h r^ler notre eonduite en aucun cas, 
si ce n'est tout au plus dans les jenz de hasarcL EUe nous amdnerait habituel- 
lement dans la pratique a rejeter, comme num^riquement invraisemblables, des 
^▼^nemens qui vont ponrtant s'accomplnr. On sjr propose le probl^me inso- 
luble de supplier. a la suspension de jugement si necessaire en tant d'occa- 
sions. Les applications utues qui semblent lui dtre dues, le simple bon sens, 
dont cette doctrine a souv^nt fauss6 les aperpus, les avait toujours clairement 
indiqu^es d'avance.'* — ^Note, p. 871. 
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not as opposed to chance but solely and exclusively to 
theism. The denial proceeds on assumptions that are 
not only negatived by high names in mathematical 
science, and amongst others by one of the very highest, 
but that would also practically ignore all the social and 
economical advantages derived from life-assurance and 
kindred applications of the doctrine, in which it would 
be easy to show how little dependence is to be placed 
upon that good sense which in such questions appears to 
be M. Comte's last resort. We are concerned with the 
doctrine here only in so far as it has been or may be 
employed to support the theory of chance and contro- 
vert that of law. But in truth it does not give any aid 
to the former, nor does it affect the validity of the 
latter. Dr. Hutton, treating of the Doctrine and Laws 
of Chance, truly affirms : — "When we say a thing hap- 
pens by chance, we really mean no more than that its 
cause is imknown to us."* In every case it is assumed 
that there is some law, kno%vn or unknown, of matter 
or of mind, which regulates the event. If no law ope- 
rated, there could be no basis for calculation, no ground 
of probability. The calculus of probabilities would not 
exist, and every event would be as probable and as im- 
probable as every other, defying every calculation and 
every conclusion, whether of sound judgment or of good 
sense. When therefore we are told that chance has 
laws of its o^vn, the obvious answer is that chance, if it 
exist, has and can have no laws, for its definition is an 
absolute negation of law. If on the other hand what is 
called chance has laws, then by that very fact it ceases 
to be chance and passes into a system of regular and 

* Philosophical and Mathematical Dictionary, i. 303. 
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orderly sequences. The doctrine of probabilities pro- 
fesses to estimate the events of the future, but in all 
important practical applications the expectations of the 
future are rigidly deduced from the facts of the past, 
and it is just in proportion to the breadth and the 
accuracy of the knowledge of the past that dependence 
can be placed upon the conclusions drawn as to the 
future. It is notorious, however, that the events of the 
past bearing on the expectations of the future, that is, 
vital statistics, have been very imperfectly preserved 
and recorded, and hence the doctrine of probabilities 
may be regarded as a tentative doctrine whose adherents 
have hitherto been chiefly engaged in collecting the 
data from which their deductions may be made. The 
present imperfection of those data unavoidably gives 
a character of mere probability, of uncertainty, of chance, 
to those deductions. This does not prove the existence 
of chance, but is only an indication of the defective 
state of the doctrine and of the existing limitations of 
human knowledge respecting the numerous and complex 
phenomena to which it relates. 

The occasional admission of chance by the advocates 
of law may be only apparent, or it may be real. If it 
is only apparent; if undesigned by the writers them- 
selves ; if their language is misinterpreted ; or even if it 
is correctly interpreted and a just inference is drawn 
from it which yet they did not mean to sanction, their 
authority cannot be fairly adduced in support of the 
doctrine of chance. When the object is truth and not 
victory, a writer must be understood to express not what 
he says, but what he means to say; least of all should he 
be imderstood to express what he neither says nor means 
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to say ; and on one or other of these grouncb most of 
the writers who occasionally slide into a seeming admis- 
sion of chance may be vindicated from the imputation 
of countenancing that theory. If the admission of 
chance is real, that is, if it is not only apparent, not 
only expressed or inferred, but meant by the writers in 
question, still there is no argument for chance^ but only 
a proof of their own incolisistency with themselves, for 
the same writers on other occasions will strentiously 
contend for the doctrine of law. The inconsistency is 
undeniable. \There is and can be no middle ground be- 
tween law and chanced Between these two principles 
there can neither be a concurrent jurisdiction within 
the same limits, nor a divided jurisdiction over different 
territories. They are mutually contradictory and mu- 
tually destructive, so that it is impossible from the very 
definition of either that law can prevail in one depart- 
ment of being and chance in another, or that they can 
coalesce and exist in friendly union. Either chance is 
universal and everything exists and happens by chance; 
or law is universal and every thing exists and happens 
according to law. Whatever facts may come before us, 
whatever hypotheses we may frame to explain them, 
whatever experiments or discoveries we may make, 
whatever provinces of nature or of being we may ex- 
plore, whatever concluaons we may reach, or whatever 
doctrines we may believe in philosophy or in science, in 
morality or in religion, the one thing certain is that we 
must choose between Chance and Law. There is no 
other alternative. If in a single instance we abandon 
the one, we must adopt the other. 

Reference has already been made to the poem of Lu- 
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cretius, and, according to the view that has been taken 
of it, the recognition of chance in that interesting ex- 
position of the Epicurean philosophy is not only ap- 
parent but real, not merely inferential on the part of 
the reader, but intentional on the part of the writer, 
as real and intentional as his recognition of law; 
chance in the earlier, law in .the later stages of the 
formative process. This interpretation is a via media 
between making Lucretius the teacher of chance ex- 
clusively as some, or the teacher of law exclusively as 
others, have done. According to this interpretation 
the poet is not less a poet; the philosopher is less a 
philosopher. The poetry is not less beautiful: the 
philosophy is less consistent. That inconsistency need 
not startle or offend as improbable. Although the ideas 
both of chance and law existed in the minds of Epi- 
curus and Lucretius, it may be doubted whether the 
distinction between them was very sharply defined, or 
their mutual incompatibility very clearly perceived or 
very strongly felt. It may even be doubted whether in 
the minds of many thinking persons at the present day 
where both ideas exist, the distinction between them is 
sufficiently marked and pronounced, and all confusion 
and interpenetration rendered impossible by definiteness 
of conception and earnestness of conviction. It is thus 
less difficult of apprehension that such a blending of 
incongruous elements should have existed in the system 
of Epicurus, and may still be found in the poem of 
Lucretius. If we had that author at our elbow in pro- 
prid personAj he might possibly be able to clear him- 
self from this apparent inconsistency ; but since we 
have him not> we must be permitted to assume for the 
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present that it is real as well as apparent. Whether 
real or only apparent, it is indubitable that, however 
he might speculate or conjecture respecting the atomic 
chaos in the unknown and impenetrable depths of the 
past, he has broadly and distinctly expressed his belief 
in law, a belief to which he was irresistibly impelled 
by all the actual phenomena of nature spread before 

him. 

No such doubt can exist respecting the deliberate 
convictions of Mr. Grote as to the prevalence of law, 
notwithstanding the passage quoted from his history 
giving a seeming or infetential support to the existence 
of chance. Indeed, in the very passage quoted, the 
history of a nation is expressly considered as a sequence 
of causes and effects, than which no language can more 
explicitly recognize law in history. And yet in the 
very same breath he holds — ^inconsistently in our judg- 
ment, although doubtless not in his own — ^that history 
so considered requires us to study not merely real 
events, but also imminent contingencies, that is, as he 
himself explains, events which were on the pomt of 
occurring and yet did not occur. To our perceptions, 
pace tanti viri^ this sounds very much like saying that 
history, considered as a sequence of causes and effects, 
requires us to study not merely real events which belong 
to that sequence, but unreal events which do not belong 
to it ; not merely the actual occurrences of life, but the 
figments of the imagination ; not merely facts but fic- 
tions. It is difficult to find in this any thing but the 
simplest and most direct self-contradiction that can be 
enunciated. By the terms of the definition of history, 
those events only which belong to the sequence of 
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causes and effects are history, and yet according to Mr. 
Grote history requires us to study events which do 
not belong to that sequence, and which are unreal, 
fictitious, imaginary. 

The phrase under which he has disguised from himself 
this self-contradiction is imminent contingencies^ events 
which were on the point of occurring and yet did not 
occur. But contingencies are not events, and events 
are not contingencies. Events are facts that have oc- 
curred, and the term cannot legitimately be applied to pro- 
jects or speculations that were on the point of occurring 
and yet did not occur. In a sequence of causes and 
effects such as Mr. Grote recognizes history to be, it is 
difficult to perceive how there can be contingencies of 
any kind, whether imminent, remote, or actual. If 
actual, then they are no longer contingencies but belong 
to the series of events, either as causes, or as effects, or 
as both. If remote or imminent, then they do not 
belong to the series of events constituting history, and 
if they possess any importance, they are worthy of con- 
sideration, not as suggesting what would have been the 
consequences, salutary or injurious, if they had oc- 
curred, to which they afford no clue, but as proving 
that there were causes in operation which prevented 
them from becoming actualities. In the instance which 
affords occasion for Mr. Grote's remark it does not 
appear certain that if the imminent contingency de- 
scribed had become actual, such a consequence as he 
represents would have followed. Amid the endless 
possible combinations of human events, it is quite con- 
ceivable that a Persian invasion of Greece at that 
period might, as he assumes, have arrested Grecian 
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development in the bud ; or, as may be supposed by 
others, it might have introduced a new and valuable 
element into Grecian civilization, and have given an 
earlier and more powerful stimulus to its development. 
Either supposition is purely gratuitous and conjectural. 
But the fact appears to be that an attempt was made to 
give this direction to the arms and the ambition of 
Darius, and that it failed. The failure must have had 
a cause. The cause may have been the want of con- 
fidence on the part of the king or the nobles or the 
army in the representations of the returned Persian 
envoys, or disgust at the falsehood and treachery of the 
Greek emissary, or the greater facilities that existed 
for invading Scythia, or the greater supposed attrac- 
tions which that country offered. However the failure 
of the attempt may be explained, the one important 
point to be here noted is that it is not the imminent 
contingency and its possible consequences, but the fact 
of the attempt, the failure of the attempt, and the 
causes of that failure, that belong to the province of 
history. History considered as a sequence of causes 
and effects can take no account of imminent contin- 
gencies tod their possible consequences. It has to do 
only with facts and events and their actual results. 

Sir George Lewis is not so explicit as Mr. Grote in ac- 
knowledging history as a sequence of causes and effects, 
and it is not without some show of reason that he is claimed 
as a believer in chance. Indeed, his entire Treatise on 
the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, 
while it displays extensive and various reading, acute 
observation and reflection, and a great command of 
illustrative details, is wanting in that cohesive force and 
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distinctness of impression whijch well-defined and clearly 
expressed principles of political and historical science 
would give. He seems in that work rather to be one 
who is searching for methods and principles than one 
who has found them ; and hence each successive divi- 
sion of his work has a fragmentary character, and the 
whole produces on the mind of the reader only a frag- 
mentary effect Despite this general defect as well as 
the special language he has used, quoted in the preced- 
ing section, capable of being interpreted in the sense 
of chance, there are grounds on which this conclusion 
should be repudiated. 

One is, that he explicitly admits progress to be one 
of the characteristics of human history. Even this ad- 
mission is made with a certain degree of hesitation, and 
is accompanied with what appears a siugularly unphi- 
losophical qualification. He first seems willing to admit 
the progressiveness of the human race as a whole ; but 
he checks himself and limits the admission to certain 
communities of men who are known to have been 
progressive heretofore, and whom he therefore believes 
to be capable of progression hereafter. Mankind are 
thus divisible into two ranks or orders, the progressive 
and the non-progressive, a distinction which implies dif- 
ferent natural capacities, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, different capabilities, responsibilities, destinies, 
and in fjEict constitutes different races. That there are 
great diversities among the tribes and communities of 
men is notorious ; that some may belong to different 
radical stocks from others is possible ; that in the pro- 
gress of civilization some have performed a very dif- 
ferent part from others is certain ; and that some may 
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be destined to perform a very different part from others 
in the future is probable. But that there is a difference 
of natural and inherent capacity and of permanent and 
ultimate destination, opening to some a progressive 
career and condemning others to one of stagnation, and 
thus practically creating two distinct races, this is a 
conclusion which the mere facts of past progression and 
past stagnation will not sustain, for those effects may 
have been produced by the peculiarly favourable or 
unfavourable circumstances in which the respective 
divisions of the race have been placed. The earliest 
civilized inhabitants of the countries of Central Asia 
n[iight have pronounced the pre-historic tribes of Egypt 
incapable of progress; those of Egjrpt might have 
passed a similar unfavourable judgment on the pgg-^ 
historic tribes of Greece ; those of Greece on the pre- 
historic tribes of Italy ; and those of Italy on the 
pre-historic tribes of Britain, just as we pronounce such 
a judgment on the negro tribes of Africa and the 
Papuas of New Guinea, and all would have been 
equally mistaken as we probably now are. We volun- 
tarily contract our historical horizon, and deduce con- 
clusions which facts that we refuse to see would refute. 
Dismissing this notion as untenable, we have still the 
admission from Sir George Lewis that certain commu- 
nities of men are progressive. Now progress means a 
consecutive series of events from bad to good, and 
from good to better, conformably to some law. If ther^ ' 
is progress, there must be not only a capacity of prb- 
gress, but a determinate direction in which the pro- 
gress is made, and a law or order according to which 
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it is made. The admission of progress is then a virtual 
denial of chance and admission of law. 

Another ground is that Sir George Lewis, consider- 
ing man as a self-civilizing animal, and as such at the 
top of the animal scale, holds that there is not in the 
natural series any being who can raise him higher by- 
tuition and domestication. It is implied that in the 
non-natural series there may be such beings or such 
a being, and it does not seem a forced construction of 
these words to assume that they refer to the agency 
which the Divine Being may deem fit to employ for 
such a purpose. There are grave objections to regard- 
ing die Deity and his agency as not being in the natural 
series ; as, so to speak, standing apart from and out- 
ride of the world he has made and the course of events 
he controls, just as a watchmaker is distinct from and 
operates upon a watch, the conception apparently im- 
plied in the language employed. But putting aside 
these objections for the present, the admission of a 
series, first and directly of a natural series, secondly 
and indirectly of a non-natural series, is an admission 
of order, of law, of a succession and concatenation of 
events as causes and effects. That one of these series 
is non-natural places it altogether beyond the scope 
of human reasoning; but since the other series is na- 
tural it brings all the phenomena that belong to it 
under the operation of natural law. A natural series 
of events in history is a sequence of events connected 
in some natural order, and according to some natural 
law. 

On both these grounds Sir George Lewis may be 
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fairly claimed as a believer in law as opposed to chance; 
but it certainly is much to be regretted that a public 
writer of great weight and authority who has given to 
the world the results of his researches and reflections on 
the methods of observation and reasoning in politics, 
should either think or write, or should both think and 
write, so obscurely as to leave it a matter of question to 
his readers whether he believes in chance or in law. 
Is there one human race, or are there different and 
contrasted human races, on the fisice of the earth ? If 
only one, then is the one human race progressive or 
non-progressive ? Does chance or does law govern the 
course of events? These are questions which should 
be the beginning, not the ending, of all observations on 
human society, and of all reasonings on questions of na- 
tional and international policy. 

M. Comte leaves no doubt that he is in the most un- 
equivocal sense a believer in fixed and invariable law, 
and yet, as has been shown, he enunciates opinions 
which are reconcilable only with the theory of chance. 
The difSlculty is not, as in the preceding instance, to 
ascertain his system of thought, which is sufficiently 
patent, but to explain those opinions consistently with 
that system. No such explanation can be given. The 
fact appears to be that his mind was so completely ab- 
sorbed in the conception of law as the antithesis of 
theism which it is not, that he lost sight of it as the 
antithesis of chance which it really is, so that while at 
every pause and turn he most gratuitously and most 
inconclusively assails the former, he never once directs 
his facts and arguments against the latter, but on the 
contrary avows sentiments and employs language which 
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his prepossessions do not permit him to perceive involve 
its virtual adoption. He was keenly alive to every 
fmcied advantage which his philosophy offered him 
against theism : he was not on his guard against the 
opposite danger of chance, into which consequently, 
with an 'unconsciousness partly amusing and partly 
painful, he has rushed headlong. Whatever his incon- 
sistency with himself, the main point here is to satisfy 
ourselves that the order of nature and life is not incon- 
sistent with itself; that neither does imperfection exist 
in the physical nor anarchy in the moral world ; and 
that law is paramount in both. 

M. Comte has not specified the better arrangement 
which in his judgment might take tlie place of the exist- 
ing order of the elements of the solar system. If such 
an improved arrangement could be suggested, it would 
certainly tend to shake our confidence in the existence 
of law, which, if it exist, must produce a system of per- 
fect order. The general order of nature, however, is so 
vast, and its details so complicated j our sphere of ob- 
servation is so limited, our powers so feeble, and our 
ignorance so great, that when we meet with any thing 
in that order which appears to us either positively mis- 
placed, or superfluous, or admitting of change for the 
better, the proper use of such a phenomenon is to de- 
duce from it a lesson rather of humility than of pride, 
and without weakly or superstitiously admiring what we 
do not understand, to infer that what is unintelligible to 
us may possibly sustain relations and subserve pur- 
poses which are equally placed beyond our comprehen- 
sion, but which, if comprehended, would fully vindicate 
the existing order. This calm and modest self-appre- 
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elation is far more nearly akin to the genuine philo- 
sophic spirit than the opposite state of mind by which 
we constitute ourselves judges of the unknown and the 
inscrutable. If out of the ordinary course a meteoric 
stone falls to the surface of the earth, as has often hap- 
pened ; if, as has been supposed, a planet has been shat- 
tered into fragments forming the asteroids of our system; 
or if, as M. Comte assumes will occur, our whole system 
shall hereafter collapse and rush into ruin, we may be 
assured that these effects have flowed or will flow from 
the operation of law, although we perceive or anticipate 
only the result, without being able to trace all the pre- 
liminary steps of the process. In assuming the last- 
mentioned contingency, M. Comte fully admits the 
operation of law, and he is probably supported in the 
view he takes by the great body of physicists of the 
present day, of whom one only is cited, as an example, 
below.* Whether such a view is well-founded or not, 

* " Nous Savons en cffet que par la seule resistance coutiuue du miliea 

§6n6nl, notre moude doit a la longne so r6anir in^vitablement a la masse solairo 
'ou il est 6inaii6, jusqii*a ce qu'une nouvelle dilatation de cette masse vienne, 
dans rimmensite des temps futurs, organiser de la m6me mani^re un monde 
nouveau destin6 a fonrnir uue carriere analogue." — Fliilosopliie Positive, 
ii. 383. — " The medium whicli fills universal space, whether it be a luminiferoua 
ether or arise from the iudednite expansion of planetary atmospheres, must 
retard the bodies which move in it, even though it were 360,000 millions 
of times more rare than atmospheric air ; and, witu its time of revolution gra- 
dually shortening, tJie satellite must return to its planet, the planet to its sun, 
and the sun to its primeval nebula. The fate of our system thus deduced from 
mechanical laws must be the fate of all others. Motion cannot be perpetuated 
in a resisting medium ; and where there exist disturbing forces, there must be 
primarily derangement and ultimately ruin." — North British Review, Nov., 
1844, p. 211. See also the same Review, May, 1844, p. 41. This conclusion 
IS inconsistent with the continuity of order in the material, and of progress in 
the moral, world. From M. Comte's point of view, limiting him to tlie con- 
templation of mechanical laws, no other conclusion can be drawn ; but if we 
look beyond them, it does not appear inevitable. It does not belong, however, 
to this place to estimate the effect upon such a conclusion of the recognition 
of a Supreme Will and of the principle of compensation which, flowing from 
that Will, largely enters into the constitution of nature and influences the 
operation of law. The result of the controversy carried on by Buffon asainst 
Euler, d'Alembert, and Clairaut, should inspire some distrust in the coimdent 
prediction of a universal catastrophe on the sole ground of the necessary ope- 
ration of mechanical law. Clairaut on strictly scientific grounds proposed a 
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it is sufficient for the present purpose to establish that 
even by the showing of those who believe in such a 
future universal catastrophe, it can be the product only 
of law. 

On the alleged imperfection of animal organizations 
it is obvious to reflect that the existence of different 
orders of animated beings implies a necessary relative 
imperfection, since each order to be different must be 
endowed with distinct capacities, organs, and functions 
from every other ; that is, in each case, with capacities, 
organs, and functions either superior or inferior to those 
of others. Either this relative imperfection must exist, 
or the opposite imperfection of an unqualified sameness 
and monotony among all the sharers of animated exist- 
ence. This relative imperfection, however, is consistent 
with the perfect adaptation of each order, and of all its 
capacities, organs, and functions, to all the other condi- 
tions of its being ; and there is no sufficient ground for 
affirming that this perfect adaptation does not actually 
exist. If animal malformations, cretins, idiots, &c., are 
to be found, such facts do not prove the absence of law, 
but rather its presence. They prove that law exists, 
that in some form or another it has been disobeyed, and 
that law disobeyed must and does and will vindicate its ' 
authority. In no case does law relax its hold. 

M. Comte signalizes war as the chief cause by which 
the march of modern civilization is obstructed and de- 
layed. We might as reasonably complain of storms 

modification of the law of gravity. Buffon on slricily philosophic j^rounds ', 
defended the continuity of that law. Clairaut revised and corrected his calcu- ^ 
lations and abandonea his hypothesis. The continuoos operation of meclia- 
nicai law, it is now alleged, will necessarily lead to the destruction of the 
existing order of universal nature. The answer, on strictly philosoph'c 
groiuios, is, that law indeed exists and operates, but that a Lawgiver also exists, 
who by means of law has maiutained, and will maintain, universal order. 
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obstructing and delaying navigation and commerce. 
Undoubtedly they do obstruct and delay navigation and 
commerce and destroy life and property in particular 
instances, but they also produce important general be- 
nefits by the purification of the atmosphere and by the 
equilibrium which they establish among atmospheric 
agencies — an equilibrium which when destroyed by 
other causes is re-established by the same means ; and 
they inflict those particidar evils and produce those 
general benefits in conformity with laws which we 
cannot always define and trace, but which we are not 
the less sure really exist. The attempts that have been 
made to reduce the phenomena of storms to the form of 
a law constitute some of the most interesting recent 
additions to meteorological science, and some approach 
seems thus to have been made to the knowledge that 
they pursue a definite path, with a definite momentum, 
and under definite conditions. Wars are the storms of 
the moral world. Like those of the natural world, they 
doubtless inflict great evils. They also destroy life and 
property and waste labour and capital. They exagge- 
rate the destructive propensities, they give a vicious 
direction to the intellect, they depress the moral ele- 
ments of character. They interrupt old friendships, 
they create new enmities. They convulse nations and 
absorb the means and impede the course of social im- 
provement. But here, too, there is a reverse side of the 
picture : the general benefits more than counterbalance 
these special evils. The destructive force which is first 
developed in the ranks of the army may be applied to 
the pursuits of industry ; the intellect that is cultivated 
by the science of war may be employed to promote the 
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arts of peace ; and many personal virtues as well as 
vices, in woman and in man, in the family, in the field, 
and in the hospital, are brought out in alleviating and 
sustaining the inevitable evils that arise from national 
conflicts. It is by means of war that national inde- 
pendence, the source and support of all national excel- 
lence, is maintained, tyrannical encroachment punished, 
despotism restrained, and a fair field secured for social 
progress. It is largely by the same means in all ages 
that the diflferent tribes of men have been made to 
mingle with each other, communicating and receiving 
mutual benefits, subduing the earth to the purposes of 
man, and elevating man to a growing perception of the 
high capacities and destinies of his being. The storms 
of the natural world proceed from natural causes ; those 
of the moral world from moral causes* But it has been 
shown that moral causes, that is, free volitions, are just 
as much subject to law as the movements of physical 
bodies, and it follows that wars springing from those 
causes must also be subject to law. To speak of war, 
therefore, as if it counteracted the operation of law, as 
M. Comte does, is contrary to the fundamental principle 
of the positive philosophy. Wars, like storms, correct 
the excesses in the operation of certain laws, but this is 
done in obedience to others. In all, law governs. 

Socialistic opinions are denounced by M. Comte as 
having an anarchical tendency, or as exhibiting proofe 
of an actual and prevailing intellectual anarchy. Such 
opinions may be false, or they may be true, or they may 
be partly the one and partly the other. In so far as 
they are false they express the diseased condition of the 
individual minds which entertain such false opinions. 
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In SO far as they are true they show the diseased condi- 
tion of general society which rejects them. But whether 
they are false or true, they are the natural products of 
the particular circumstances and influences from which 
they have originated under the operation of the laws of 
thought which are common to all men. Anarchy is the 
absence or negation of government, of rule, of law. But 
whether intellectual disease resides in individual minds, 
or in the general mind, it does not, any more than 
physical disease, exempt from the operation of law. 
When fever burns' or ague shakes the frame or even when 
death resolves it into its constituent elements, there is no 
anarchy : every step of the process is according to law. 
In like manner, in the blindest ignorance of rulers or of 
people, in the wildest opinions of individual minds, in 
the most rampant excesses of revolutionary times when 
society itself seems to be dissolved, the eye of the genuine 
positive philosopher sees no real anarchy. These effects 
flow naturally and conformably to law from their ante- 
cedent causes. 

The believer in chance, assuming for the occasion the 
existence of God, endeavours to show that the popular 
notion of a Divine Providence is inconsistent with law, 
and that it is, in fact, a religious version of the doctrine 
of chance. The inconsistencies of religionists, however, 
afford no more support to the theory of chance than do 
those of philosophers, nor do they in any degree t^nd to 
lessen our confidence in the universality and stability of 
law. It is not to be denied that the inconsistencies 
charged are real. The popular conception of a Divine 
Providence is that of special interference by special acts 
for special purposes for or against special individuals. 
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Kor is it individuals only, but special dynasties, special 
nationalities, special religions and religious organizations 
are assumed to be under the special protection of the 
Almighty; special, inasmuch as similar favour is sup- 
posed not to be vouchsafed to other individuals, dynas* 
ties, nationalities, religions, and organizations. If this 
were a just conception of providence, a belief in law 
might be honestly, it is not apparent how it could be 
consistently, retained. Law is general in its operation, 
and admits of no specialties, no exceptions, no favourites. 
It subjects all to the same authority, exercises over all 
the same control, warns all by the same sanctions. There 
can be no relation between invariable law and a va- 
riable providence which, it is truly affirmed, is only 
another name for chance. A variable providence 
is as inconsistent with theism as with law. If the 
ideas of a God and a Providence are to be assumed 
in order to array them against law, then it must be 
the true, not the false, ideas of a God and a Provi- 
dence. But the true idea of God is that of a being 
without variableness or shadow of turning, immutable 
alike in his nature and in his purposes; and the true 
idea of the providence that he exercises is that it is as 
universal and imparticd as law. Providence may be 
conceived as the all-comprehending and all-energizing 
thought of the divine mind. Law as the derived and 
defined expression of that thought in all the combina- 
tions of phenomenal causes and effects. The expression 
cannot be more fixed and invariable than the thought : 
it is the immutability of the thought that gives immuta- 
bility to the expression. The perfection of the provi- 
dential will communicates perfection to the phenomenal 
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laws. The disputant, therefore, merely employs an 
abnsive notion of providence to prove chance and to 
disprove law, and when the misconception is removed 
or disclaimed the argument falls to the ground. It de- 
serves on the other hand to be well-considered how 
narrow is the partition between a belief in chance, the 
most irrational, the most debasing, and the most subver- 
sive form of atheism, and a belief in those special inter- 
ferences in which a providence is made to consist ; and 
how necessary it is in order to retain an unassailable 
belief in providence to hold firmly by fixed and invari- 
able law, equally uncompromising in its requisitions and 
in its rewards and penalties. 

One of the modes in which a belief in divine provi- 
dence manifests itself is that of Worship ; for if there is 
indeed a providential ruler of the universe, the mind 
that is sincerely impressed with such a conviction will 
in some form or another reverentially acknowledge so 
important a truth. Worship is in this view a necessary 
element of human character ; but the forms of thought 
it assumes are various, and they too often give occasion 
for the inference that they spring from and express not 
an essential and eternal truth, but the capricious fancy 
of a low and feeble and wandering intellect. The Deity 
for instance is regarded by his worshippers as an arbi- 
trary despot demanding homage and pleased with praise. 
The notion on the one hand that God claims and 
exacts worship as a right and that we perform it as a 
duty, makes it a mere menial service and perverts our 
relation to Him into that of slaves to their owner or of 
servants to their master. It prevents or extinguishes all 
spontaneous emotion ; all willing, cheerful, self-forgetting 
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affection^ all elevated, inspiring, ennobling devotion; 
and from dry and dull and heartless habitude becomes 
perfunctory and lifeless. The notion on the other hand 
that worship is literally pleasing to Crod and the with- 
holding of it displeadng, and that we thus have it in 
our power by bestowing worship to produce content- 
ment and satisfaction in the divine mind internally, and 
externally to promote the divine honour and glory, or 
by refusing worship to displease and to dishonour God, 
this makes our relation to Him in the act of worship to 
be that of benefactors to a beneficiary. Such a notion, 
plainly stated, is at once clearly seen to reverse the 
entire order of the universe and to subvert the very i 
foundation of all religious principle and sentiment. Its 
direct effect is to give animation and energy, rapture 
and exultation, to religious worship ; its indirect conse- 
quence, to create and foster the most vicious and fatal 
forms of spiritual pride. Such notions, it need scarcely 
be said, are the suggestions of ignorance and the fabri- 
cations of folly ; yet it is not denied that they fulfil cer- 
tain ends. They are the highest notions on such a sub- 
ject that minds in certain stages of culture can assimilate, 
and they help to carry such minds still higher. The 
time at last arrives when the spirit of man emerges from 
them and casts them off like worn and soiled garments, 
perceiving that genuine religious worship is neither to 
perform a service to, nor to bestow a benefit upon, the 
Creator, but with absorbing awe and love and trust to 
bring the mind into union and communion with its In- 
finite Source and its Sustaining life. The external aids 
that may be employed for this purpose are aU nature 
and all life ; the heavens above and the earth beneath ; 

h2 
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science, philosophy, and art; architecture, statuary, 
painting, and music ; ritual observance and verbal utter- 
ance. In the use of all or of any of these aids, the in- 
ternal means that must be employed are calm and self- 
possessed meditation, contemplation, reflection in the 
deep silence of the tongue and in the deeper solitude of 
the heart. The result will be to harmonize the moral 
feelings of the mind and the moral acts of the life with 
the eternal and beneficent laws of the divine govern- 
ment. The admission of chance under any aspect into 
the notion of religious worship vitiates its character and 
destroys its moral effectiveness ; while it is purified, in- 
vigorated, and dignified in proportion as it is made to 
consist in moral likeness to a Perfect and Immutable 
Being, and in moral conformity to His wise and holy, 
just and good laws. 

Prayer is distinguishable from worship inasmuch as 
it presents the devotee in the attitude of a petitioner, 
a solicitor of some real or supposed, present or future, 
personal or relative, material or spiritual benefit. It 
seems to be included in the meaning of a petition that 
it brings a request to the notice of him to whom it is 
addressed ; that it may be either conceded or refused ; 
and that the considerations it suggests may contribute 
to its success. Hence the minuteness, the repetition, 
and the urgency in liturgical sendees. Hence the 
popular conception that God hears some prayers and 
does not hear others ; grants some petitions and denies 
others. And hence the common saying in certain re- 
ligious circles that sincere prayer moves the hand that 
moves the world.* This shows that prayer is generally 

* M. Dupanloup, the present Bishop of OrleaoB, and the most illufitrions 
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supposed to work an effect upon the divine mind which 
would not otherwise be produced, and that in fact the 
petitioner believes that he sways God to his own pur- 
poses and employs Him as an instrument for their 
accomplishment. This in conception at least takes 
the government of the world out of the hands of God, 
places it in the hands of man, and throws us back into 
all the vicissitudes of uncertain human volitions, into 
confusion, chaos, and chance. It is not enough to say 
that such a notion of prayer leads to atheism: it is 
practical atheism under a religious guise. The mere 
statement of it is sufficient to establish its fallacy. Is 
there, then, no moral significance or power in prayer? 
There are both the one and the other. The meaning of 
prayer is that we are subject beings, living in daily, 
hourly, momentary dependence upon God, and amenable 
to the laws which are the expressions to us of his nature 
and will ; the moral efficacy of prayer is that it recog- 
nizes that dependence and that this recognition helps- 
to bring our minds into a state of cheerful acquiescence 
in the will of God and of intelligent obedience to His 
laws. The effect of prayer is not upon God but upon 
ourselves. It does not inform Him of wants of which 
he would else remain ignorant. It does not dispose 
Him to grant favours that would otherwise be withheld. 
It does not incite Him to action when he would other- 
wise be quiescent. Even the effect upon ourselves is 

among his episcopal brethren, has expressed the opinion, quoted bj M. Monta- 
lambert in his work on the Monh of the Wezt (i. 44), that *' prater e<^uals and sur- 
passes sometimes the power of God. It triumphs over His will, His wrath, and 
even over His justice ;" and Mr. Rnskin (Modern Painters, iv. 87) describes 
the only conception of Qod which for ns can be true as that of " a being to be 
walked with and reasoned with ; to be moved by onr entreaties, an§[ered by oar 
rebellion, alienated by our coldness, pleased by our love, and glorified by our 
labour." 
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not directly contemplated, for if it were thia would 
transform prayer to a mere moral mechanism in no 
degree superior in principle to the wheels of the Tibetan 
Buddhists and to the rosaries of Romish Christians by 
which prayers are niunbered and valued. Prayer, 
divested of all formulistic notions and mechanical ap- 
pliances, is the natural and spontaneous effusion from 
the depths of the human heart of its earnest aspirations 
after a deeper insight into diviae law, a nearer moral 
assimilation to the diviQe image, a more intimate com- 
munion with the divine spirit of all truth and of all 
good. Whenever from the inmost recesses of the soul 
we ask for that which is conformable to the laws of the 
divine government, the moral disposition from which 
such a prayer proceeds is itself by anticipation and by 
confirmation its all-sufficient answer. He that asketh 
receiveth: he that seeketh findeth. The answer to 
prayer is thus not the contravention but the fulfilment 
of law. All prayers to turn back the laws of the 
universe for our benefit, aU prayers to draw forth 
the thunderbolts of the Almighty against our enemies 
or against the enemies of our creed or of our country, 
all prayers thanking the merciful ruler of all for the 
success of crime, injustice, and oppression, are solemn 
mockeries and daring impieties whicb offend and 
alienate the genuine spirit of religion. 

It thus appears that the fundamental conceptions 
belonging to what is commonly called Natural Religion 
and expressed by the words providence, worship, and 
prayer, do not contain any implication of chance, but 
on the contrary, justly viewed, presuppose and demand 
the existence of law as fixed and invariable as its as- 
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sumed source. . Let us uow consider whether the fun- 
damental conceptions belonging to what is commoidy 
called Revealed Religion are not, when rightly appre- 
hended, equally free from aU fortuitous taint and equally 
based upon fixed and invariable law. 

The primary conception of Revelation itself may seem 
to furnish an iu*gument for chance and against law. 
The accepted sense of divine revelation is a culmina- 
tion of the popular notion of a divine providence. 
Revelation is a divine interference in human afBurs on 
a grand scale out of the ordinary course of human 
events and above the ordinary operation of causes and 
effects; and the object is the communication of im- 
portant truths for the present guidance and the future 
salvation of mankind. Such an extraordinary inter- 
position is inconsistent with law and is naturally rcr 
solved into chance. The supposition is that law is j 
transcended by the author of law ; that in the divine j 
mind there is a change from one purpose to another; ' 
that at one period God governs the world by ordinary ! 
means and at another period finds it requisite to carry 
out his designs by extraordinary expedients — ^a suppo- 
sition which overtiirows law from its very foundation 
and plunges the world into the vortex of chance. How 
can such a change take place in the Immutable Being ? 
If it does, what becomes of tiie permanence of law? 
And if there is no permanent law, how can we escape 
from the fearful alternative of chance ? The answer is> 
tliat the fundamental conception of Revelation is com- 
plicated and corrupted by the forced union with it of 
foreign and incompatible notions. Assuming that there 
is a God — which in this argunuent the believer in chance 
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does, in order to disprove it — ^the mere idea of such a 
being in our minds is a Revelation of Himself to us. 
Whatever the modes in which it has been reached, and 
whatever the imperfections which must always cling to 
it in our minds, the fact is not altered that the posses- 
sion of the idea is a substantive Divine Revelation. To 
some it may appear intuitive, to others rational ; if 
rational, to some it may be a deduction from the con- 
stitution of our own nature, to others from the constitu- 
tion of external nature, and to a third class from the 
nature of necessary truth. The lowest form of the idea 
will be imperfect when compared with the highest and 
the highest will be found imperfect when compared with 
the reality, for all the ideas of the infinite by finite 
minds are necessarily imperfect and they differ from 
each other only in degrees of imperfection, the degree 
of imperfection corresponding with the natural and 
acquired capacities of the mind in which the idea re- 
sides. But however derived and however imperfect, 
the idea of God in the human mind is a Revelation of 
God. The same may be affirmed of every other true 
idea ; for instance, the idea of right or intellectual truth 
and the idea of duty or moral obligation. These, too, 
are Revelations, that is, manifestations of divine truth 
to the human mind. There is nothing here inconsistent 
with law, for each truth is supposed to have been at- 
tained under the established operation of divine law, 
in the natural use of the human faculties, and in the 
ordinary progress of human society. Let us now sup- 
pose that, according to the eternal prevision of the 
Omniscient Mind, the time has arrived when some new 
and gi^eat, important and necessary truth, additional to 
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those already possessed by mankind, is to penetrate in- 
dividual minds, permeate society, mould character, and 
purify, stimulate, and exalt human motives and aspira- 
tions, where is the need for assuming that in the mode 
of communication law will be superseded, contravened, 
and abolished? Such an assumption is contradicted a 
priori by reason which teaches us to expect uniformity, 
and a posteriori by experience which exhibits uniformity. 
It is therefore wholly gratuitous, unless it can be esta- 
blished by direct, positive, and overwhelming evidence ; 
and in that case it is, as has been shown, self-destructive, 
invalidating the essential truth on which it rests, the 
being of a God, and confirming the fundamental error 
to which it is opposed, the doctrine of chance. We 
may not be always able to trace the ways of God, but 
in seeking to comprehend them we should beware of 
ascribing to Him, even by the remotest implication, the ■ 
change of his own purposes or the violation of his own ' 
laws. The fact of the supposed Revelation, its moral 
value, and its salutary eflfects may be undisputed and 
indisputable, and yet the mode of its communication 
may be in perfect consonance with fixed and invariable 
law. The operation of that law may be complex, 
mysterious, and even seemingly exceptional, but if 
there is a God we cannot do other than conceive of 
Him as always the same and everywhere consistent 
with Himself 

We arrive at a similar conclusion when we analyze 
the collateral conception expressed by the word Inspira- 
tion. Inspiration is the influence of mind upon mind : 
divine inspiration is the influence of the divine mind 
upon the human. To deny divine inspiration is to 
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deny that the infinite source of all mind can and does 
influence the finite minds which he has endowed with 
the capacity of thought. Much less untenable would it 
be to deny the patent fact of daily life, the influence of 
finite minds upon each other, the inspiration which the 
artist, the poet, the preacher, the orator, the statesman, 
the patriot breathe into the souls of men. Can man in- 
spire man? And shall we deny to the Creator the 
power of inspiring his own creature? The prevailing 
notions oii this subject require not to be contracted, but 
to be expanded and enlarged. No true, no holy tiiought 
can enter the mind which is not an effluence from the 
great fountain of all truth and of all goodness, and it 
is just in proportion a& man opens his heart to such 
heavenly influences, cherishes them, and lives on them, 
that he is inspired of God. Divine inspiration is thus 
co-extensive with all the truth and all the goodness in 
tiie world, and this consideration alone is sufficient to 
establish that it is communicated, not in contravention 
of the laws of thought, but in accordance with those 
laws. The degrees of inspiration and the nature of tiie 
truths acquired create no real difficulty. There are 
doubtiess different degrees of intellectual illumination 
and of moral goodness, and there are different degrees 
of importance to be attached to the trutiis that form the 
groundwork of our knowledge and conduct. To some 
God appears to have given his spirit without measure : 
to others he gives it in more scanty proportions. Some 
he employs as the instruments for communicating to the 
world the knowledge of mechanical and industrial truths ; 
others, of scientific and philosophic truths ; and others, 
of religious and spiritual truths. AU are necessary in 
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their respective spheres to carry forward the world in 
its destined career, and all illustrate the variety which 
prevails in the world of mind not less than in the world 
of matter. But there is no just ground for supposing 
that in one case more than in another inspiration is 
bestowed in a mode unconformable to law. To suppose 
that those who have been pre-eminently gifted with the 
spirit of God, who have exhibited in their characters 
unparalleled moral excellence, or who have promulgated 
peculiarly important truths, received the communica- 
tions that enriched and strengthened their souls in 
some direct, immediate, and extraordinary way irre- 
spective of law, i» to suppose them emancipated from 
the operation of law ; it is to suppose God disregarding 
the laws which are the egressions of his own will ; it 
is to suppose Him adopting one mode of operation, and 
then, finding that ineffectual, another, one for ordinary 
purposes, another for extraordinary occasions ; and it is 
thus to introduce change into the divine mind and 
chance into human affairs. Let the extraordinary mea- 
sure of divine inspiration be fully admitted, the extra- 
ordinary importance of the truths taught, and the extra- 
ordinary dignity of the character formed under this 
influence, still the mode of communication, whether 
comprehensible or incomprehensible by us, must be 
regarded as subordinate to law. It is only by consider- 
ing the most highly endowed apostles and prophets, 
seers and sages, in their most exalted inspirations, not 
less than the most ignorant of mankind in their hmn- 
bler aspirations, as still subject to law, that we can 
make good our ground against the allegations of chance. 
It is in the &tal inconsistencies^ practical and specula- 
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tive, philosophical and religious, of professed theists 
and positivists that that doctrine finds its strongest 
supports.* 

Prophecy or the foretelling of future events, in re- 
ference to the question between chance and law, may 
be considered from two distinct points of view. In as 
far as the mode of communication is concerned Pro- 
phecy is identical with Inspiration, and the remarks of 
the preceding paragraph are applicable to it. In as 
far as the matter of the communication is concerned, 
Prophecy is identical with Miracle which will be ex- 
amined in the next paragraph. Little, therefore, 
needs to be said under this head. How far the human 
mind under the operation of divine law can penetrate 
into the future, it would be difficult to say — ^farther 
probably than is often supposed, and all the farther in 
proportion to the combined culture of the intellectual 
and moral faculties, and the consequent clearness of the 
intellectual and moral vision; but at the most such 
penetration can embrace only general results, not the 
means by which they are reached or the details of 
which they consist. It would be easy at the present 
day to predict events which must happen in the four 
quarters of the globe in some future age ; but it is 
beyond all known human capacity to fix the dates of 
accomplishment, to trace the future sequences of cause 

* " Greatness in art — is not a teachable nor gaiuable tliine, but the exprestioji 
of the mind of a God-made great man; teach or preach or laboor as jou will, 
everlasting difference is set between one man's capacity and another's ; and 
this God-given supremacy is the priceless thing, always just as rare ia the 
world at one time as another. . . . And for this God-made supremacy I gene- 
rally have used and shall continue to use the word Inspiration, not care- 
lessly nor lightly, but in all logical calmness and perfect reverence. ... As 
for tiiis on6 commodity of hi^h mental supremacy— there is no other right 
word for it but this of Inspiration."— Ruskin's Modem Painters, iiL 147. 
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and effect, and to fill up the outline of the picture* 
However much or however little can be thus foreseen, 
it may be confidently affirmed that all such predic- 
tions, whether general or particular, whether bearing 
on the political or the religious history of the world, 
can have no other foundation than the immutable 
divine laws by which all the movements of society 
are governed. 

The vexed question of Miracle comes next to be con- 
sidered from the point of view which the contending 
theories of chance and law present. A miracle is an 
alleged event not only above all known human power, 
but above all known natural, that is, divine law. In 
the case of any alleged event disputed or disputable, 
the first inquiry clearly is, Did the event really occur ? 
a question which should be determined by the evidence 
appropriate to such an occurrence, apart from all in- 
terpretation that may be put upon the occurrence itself 
and from all consideration of the use to which it may 
be applied. This is the first and the indispensable step 
preliminary to every other stage of the investigation. 
Any previous affirmation of the possibihty or impos- 
sibility, the probability or improbability, the credibility 
or incredibility of the alleged event is whoUy irrelevant, 
and would only show that the case has already been 
prejudged independently of evidence. If there is no 
evidence, or no sufficient evidence, of the actual occur- 
rence of the alleged event, the ■ question falls to the 
ground and no other step is necessary. If it is ascer- 
tained by adequate evidence that the alleged event 
really occurred, the next inquiry is. Can it be classed 
with any similar phenomena under any known law ? 
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What at first sight may appear to us strange and 
unaccountable, mysterious, miraculous, may be only 
a new form of an old and known law. Thus Sir John 
Herschel speaks of the replacement of extinct species 
by others which geology makes known, as a "mystery 
of mysteries," and yet he is disposed to ascribe it to the 
operation of intermediate causes and of a natural pro- 
cess.* Even when, as in this case, the intermediate 
causes cannot be assigned and no indications are per- 
ceived of any process actually in progress which is 
likely to issue in such a result, yet the mind of the 
philosopher on the ground of analogy retains the 
belief in law and will not let it go. Hence when the 
evidence of the actual occurrence of the alleged 
event is convincing, when the event cannot be classed 
under any known law, and when the mind is thus 
placed in a state of imperfect knowledge, holding the 
particular fact but unable to generalize or utilize it, 
a third inquiry may arise. Is it not possible or pro- 
bable that in some future stage of human knowledge, 
the event in question may be found reducible to law ? 
Mr. Babbage has shown that the deviation from a 
known law may be the fulfilment of a law more com- 
prehensive, but previously imknown ;f and the eflPect 

* speaking of tbat " mystery of mysteries, the replacement of extinct spe- 
cies by others/' Sir John says, that " we are led by all analogy to suppose tnat 
He (the Creator) operates tnrough a series of intermediate causes, and that ia 
consequence the origination of fresh species, could it ever come under our 
cognizance, would be found to be a natural, in contradistinction to a miraculous, 
process-^although we perceiye no indications of any process actually in pro- 
gress which is ukely to issue in such a result." — ^Lietter to Mr. Lyell, dated 
Feldhausen, Cape of Good Hope, February 20, 1836, contained in Mr. Bab- 
bage's Ninth Bnd(^ewater Treatise, 2nd ed. App. note 1, p. 325. 

f See Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 2nd ed. chapter ii. pp. 30-49, and chapter 
yiii. p. 92, where he summarily says : " It is more consistent with the attri- 
butes of the Deity to look upon miracles not aa deviations from the laws 
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of this in the given case would be not to impugn the 
reality of the alleged event, but to take it out of the 
category of miracle and to bring it within the pale of 
divine law. It is evident that in these successive in- 
quiries, first, Did the event really occm* ? — second, Can 
it be classed with any similar phenomena under any 
known law ? — and third, May it not hereafter be found 
reducible to law ? — the appeal is, first and last, to law ; 
first to the law of evidence which determines the fact, 
and next to law known or unknown under which to 
classify it. In no stage of the investigation is there 
room for chance or for the allegation of it. If miracle 
is denied, it must be denied either because the evidence 
does not satisfy the laws of human thought or because 
the event, when proved, cannot be classed with any 
known, probable, or possible law. If miracle is afiirmed, 
it must be affirmed because the evidence adduced for 
its occurrence does satisfy the laws of human thought 
and because it can be classed with some known, pro- 
bable, or possible law. If all subordination of miracle 
to law is abjured, then it is ipso facto disproved. The 
supposition of its truth would in that case make it a 
change, an innovation, a revolution in the principles of 
the divine government of the world which must be 
held to be an impossibility while that government is 
acknowledged to be in the hands of a Perfect and Im- 
mutable Being. Just in proportion as the unbeliever 
finds it difficult to establish that miracle is irreconcil- 
able with law will be the caution and modesty with 

assigned by the Almighty for the goTemment of matter and of mind ; but as 
the exact fulfilment of much more extensive laws than those we suppose to 

CXMt.** 
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which he rejects it. And just in proportion as the be- 
liever finds it difficult to establish that miracle is con- 
sistent with law, ynH. be the charity and forbearance 
which he exercises towards those who have less belief 
than himself. But whatever the result may be, belief 
or unbelief, the affirmation or the denial of miracle, 
law unchanging and unchangeable must be maintained, 
since without a belief in law we must fall back into the 
dark abyss of atheistic chance. 

In the same manner as objections have been advanced 
against revelation, inspiration, prophecy, and miracle 
as being inconsistent with the stable operation of law, so 
the successive dispensations of revealed religion which 
may be described as the Adamic, the Patriarchal, the 
Jewish, and the Christian, have been represented as 
expressions, not of divine law, but of human caprice. 
This however is a very superficial estimate of those 
comprehensive series of historical events. In all of 
them without doubt, as in all human history, there has 
been mingled much ignorance and superstition, much 
violence and vice and crime emanating from the nar- 
roTNTiess of the human understanding and from the 
aberrations of the human will; but, philosophically 
considered, no other consistent interpretation can be 
put upon them than as great and consecutive move- 
ments of human thought and of social life in obedience 
to law. Where the objector sees only expedients to 
meet sudden and unexpected contingencies, others see 
the gradual development of a comprehensive and bene- 
ficent design for the education of the successive genera- 
tions of the human race and for their ultimate attain- 
ment of a high order of physical happiness, intellectual 
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power, and moral dignity. Where he sees only a fitful 
and fortuitous struggle between human truth and error, 
human wisdom and folly, others see a progression of 
events from a darkness deeper and deeper as it recedes 
into the depths of antiquity, to a light, not without 
varying undulations, but which, as it advances, steadily 
and signally increases in intensity and power and 
salutary influence. Where he s^es only a confused 
commingling of elements, a congeries of thought, of 
action, and of passion, throughout long series of ages in 
which effect might have taken the place of cause and 
cause of effect and yet the result would have been 
identical, others see a coherent unfolding and a rigo- 
rous in terdependence of events from which no stage 
can be omitted and in which no stage can be displaced 
without injuring the order and unity of the whole. 

Let us suppose for instance that the series of events 
which we call the Jewish dispensation had not been 
interposed between the two adjoining series which we 
call the Patriarchal and the Christian, and had been 
entirely dropped from the sequence ; or that the series 
of events which we call the Patriarchal dispensation 
had not been interposed between the two adjoining 
series which we call the Adamic and Jewish and had in 
like manner been entirely dropped from the sequence : 
Or let us suppose, without any omission, that the series 
of events which we call the Christian dispensation had 
immediately succeeded the series of events which we 
call the Adamic ; or that the series of events which we 
call the Jewish dispensation had preceded the series 
which we call the Patriarchal, all the other sequences 
remaining the same. In each and in all of those sup- 

I 
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posed cases the mind is iiistantly struck with a sense of 
incongruity, a want of adaptation, a violation of his* 
torical prafoability, a breach of the law of historical 
progress. The actual succession as exhibited in the 
record is. precisely that which is demanded by the 
natoral and necessary operation, of law in the history 
of human thought and society. We have thus in the 
records of these successive aeries of events which are 
called dispensations of revealed . religion — records 
which constitutQ. those of the Jewish and Christian 
religions — ^that which will be in vain sought in the 
records of any other religion whatsoever, a summary 
of universal history embractag at once a sound theory 
of historical science and a prax^tical illustration of its 
fundamental principles in conformity with the universal 
law of historical development. 

It is obvious to remark that in the consideration of 
the objections immediately preceding supposed to be 
advanced by the believer in chance against the theory 
of law, the existence of God and the truth of reve- 
lation have been assumed only because in the objec- 
tions themselves such assimiptions are made. It has 
been no part of the object of this section to prove 
either, but solely to establish the pervading reality and 
authority of law. The believer in chance virtually 
says, Let it be admitted for the present argument that 
there is a God and that he has made a supernatural 
revelation of his wUl, then, according to the showing 
of theists themselves, the meanings which they express 
by the words providence and revelation and by the 
related terms are consistent only with the theory of 
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chance, making God a mutable being and man the sport 
of his changing purposes, and thus affirming liie doc- 
trine of chance which they verbally deny and over- 
throwing the doctrine of law which they verbally 
maintain. It must be acknowledged that if the 
common notions of providence, worship, and prayer, 
revelation, inspiration, prophecy, and miracle are 
maintained, this argument is well founded and t&e 
whole structure of religion is shaken to its foundations. 
At least the present writer sees no way of escape from 
such a conclusion. But if the common notions are not 
maintained, if divine law is perceived and recogniwd 
in providence and revelation and in their derivative 
conceptions, as in all the other works and ways of God, 
then chance loses the vantage-ground which on the 
former supposition it possesses and a firm foundation, is 
laid for all the doctrines of religion which can be shown 
to be consistent with law. Deny law, and you unsettle 
belief in the first principle of all religion. Admit law,, 
everywhere, always, in nature, in providence, in reve- 
lation, then only can you effectually rebut all the argu- 
ments in favour of chance. 

After this, perhaps too extended, notice of the special 
aspects of the question between chance and law, the 
following brief summary of the whole argument may 
help to supply a resting-place to the mind. When 
chance is affirmed, what is really affirmed is that there 
is no causation. When law is affirmed, what is really 
affirmed is that there is causation. In affirming or 
in denying causation, what is it that is affirmed or de- 
nied? It is affiirmied or denied that there is a constant 
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connection between cause and effect. Now without 
being drawn into the metaphysics of causation, the 
inquiry is limited here to the simple fact whether there 
are or are not such conceptions in our minds as those of 
cause and effect, and whether there are or are not in 
nature and life agencies and results corresponding with 
those conceptions. He that denies that there are, is a 
believer in chance. He that affirms that there are, is a 
believer in law. When the question is thus presented, 
it is scarcely credible that any one who understands the 
terms he employs would deny causation and thereby 
affirm chance. Under the influence of popular miscon- 
ceptions few might be able consistently to carry out the 
belief in all its connections and ramifications, but all 
probably without exception would in principle affirm 
causation and thereby affirm law. We cannot think a 
thought or speak a word, we cannot lift a hand or walk 
a step without proving the connection between cause 
and effect. When the connection between cause and 
effect is proved, the existence of law is proved and the 
doctrine of chance is disproved. And when chance is 
disproved and law proved a basis is found for true 
science, for positive philosophy, for religious truth, for 
moral obligation, and for consecutive history. 

In the sublime language of Hooker, unequalled for 
the solemn impressiveness of its philosophic and Chris- 
tian piety, " Of Law there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power; both 
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angek and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy."* 

To this may be appropriately subjoined Cicero's de- 
scription of Law, the same and yet different ; the same 
in the divinity of its origin, the universality of its 
extent, and the beneficence of its operation ; and yet 
different because brought down, as it were, from heaven 
to earth, and conceived and represented as specially 
transfusing itself through aU human life, governing all 
human relations, transcending all human laws, explain- 
ing its own meaning, enforcing its own sanctions, inde- 
structible and irrepealable amid all the changes of time 
and of place :^" Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio, na- 
turae congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempitema, 
quae vocet ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude de- 
terreat, quae tamen neque probos frustra jubet aut vetat,. 
nee improbos jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic legi 
nee obrogari fas est, neque derogari ex h&c aUquid licet, 
neque tota abrogari potest. Nee vero aut per senatum 
aut per populum solvi h&c lege possumus. Neque est 
quaerendus explanator aut interpres ejus alius. Nee 
erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis ; alia nunc, alia post- 
hac ; sed et omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex et 
sempitema et immutabilis continebit ; unusque erit com- 
munis quasi magister et imperator omnium Deus, ille 
legis hujus inventor, disceptator, lator; cui qui non 
parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis aspematus 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, i. 16. 
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hoc ipso luet maximas poenas, etiam si csetera sapplicia 
qu8B putantuT effugerit.'** 

* Lactautius, Div. Ins tit. vi. 8, Compare Ciceronis de Eepublica qu» 
snpersunt, edente Angelo Maio, Romie, 1823, iii. 22. Compare, also, Cicero de 
Legibus, which bi-eatEes througiiout tlie same elevated conception of natural 
and moral la^y ; especially i. 6 and ii. 4. Lactantius alone has preserved the 
nobb passage cited above from the treatise de Hepublica; and lie introduces 
the quotation in his own work with the following remarkable words : " Susci- 
pienda intur Dei lex eat, (}uie nos ad hoc iter din^at : ilia sancta, ilia ccelestis, 
quam Marcus Tullius in hbro de Kepublica tertio penh divind voce depinxU ; 
cujnd ego, ne plura dicerem, verba subjeci.'' Scarcelv less remarkable is the 
language in which he comments on the quotation he has made : " Quis sacra- 
mentum Dei sciens tam si^nificanter enarrare legem Dei posset quam illam 
homo longe a veritatis notitia remotus expressit P Ego vero eos qui vera im- 
prudentes loquuntur sic habendos puto tanquam divinent spiriiu aliquo imtincti. 
Quod si, ut legis aanctn vim-rationemque pervidit, ita iUud quoqoe sdaset ant 
explieasset ia quibus preceptis lex ipsa consisteret, non phiioiophi fanctm 
famei Mcio^ tedpropheta. Quod quia facere ille non poterat, nobis faciendum 
est qaibus ipsa lex tradita est ab illo uno magistro et imperatore omniuui 
Deo/' 
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Section III. 
The Theory of Will 

Th£ conclusion at which we have arrived is that there 
is nothing in life and history which can justly be called 
chance, and that however obscure may be the connec- 
tion of events and however imperfect our knowledge of 
then* sequences, they are all linked together in the in- 
diflsoluble bonds of law, that is, in a mutual interde- 
pendence of cause and effect. Here arises a new ques- 
tion, the precise bearing of which must be carefully dis- 
criminated. In the preceding sections, the question was 
between chance and law: Do events happen without 
connection? Or, Do they occur consecutively ? If events 
happen without connection, no other question remains 
to be solved, no other question can be raised. In know- 
ing this we know all that can be known ; nothing re- 
mains to be known. Xet it be taken for granted that 
chance is proved and there is thenceforth no ques- 
tion between chance and any other thfiory of the uni- 
verse. Science, philosophy, history, thekm, all are 
disproved by the proof of chance. But they are not 
disproved by the proof of law. On the contrary, by 
the proof of law, a foundation is laid on which alone 
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diey can all be securely built. If events occur con- 
secutively, that is, according to law, then one of the first 
questions that arise is this : Is law the highest concep- 
tion of the human mind, the sole bond of the universe, 
the ultimate source to which its phenomena can be 
traced? Or, Is there a higher conception, an ulterior 
source, an intelligent will presiding over the universe 
! and expressing itself by law? This is the question, 
not between chance and law, which is here assumed to 
be settled in favour of the latter, but between law and 
theism; and it is to be carefully noted that while in 
the former case the two theories mutually negative each 
other, in the latter this mutual negation does not take 
place. There are those who deny that there is any 
thing above law, and there are those who affirm a 
supreme source of law. But the former in proving 
law do not as they sometimes assume disprove theism : 
they only disprove chance. The latter, while they are 
as strenuous assertors of law as the anti-theistic advo- 
cates of law themselves, further hold that law is not 
the final form of human thought, but that it is on the 
contrary the utterance of an intelligent will. Let it be 
understood then once for all that in the judgment of 
theists there is no incompatibility between law and 
theism. Such an incompatibility the anti-theistic advo- 
cates of law are at liberty to attempt to establish ; but 
it is to be proved not assumed, and until proved it is not 
to be taken for granted. Theists do not place the 
belief in an intelligent will of which law is the ex- 
pression in opposition to a belief in law, but they com- 
bine the one with the other, and hold both to be neces- 
sary and mutually complementary. 
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This great question whether there is a supreme wiU 
expressed in law has been investigated by mankind in 
all nations and in all ages, and it has been attempted to 
be proved and to be disproved by every variety of argu- 
ment. According to one argument in its favour the 
existence of a supreme will is an induction from the 
proofe of design. According to another argument, it is 
a deduction from necessary truth. According to a third 
argument, it is a conclusion from the constitution of 
human nature. Those who appreciate the force of one 
of these arguments are prone to undervalue the others, 
overlooking that each is adapted to a special state of 
the mind, and that what in one stage of culture carries, 
a5ad is adapted to carry, conviction, in another stage is 
wholly inadequate to that end. Without pausing now 
to illustrate this at length, let it be remarked on the 
one hand that there is here a recognition of the validity 
in appropriate circumstances of each form of the argu- 
ment, and on the other hand that the purpose of the 
present inquiry does not require the employment of 
any of them in vindication of the great truth in question. 
That purpose is not to enter into a direct and formal 
argument in proof of the existence of a supreme will, 
but to examine the chief considerations that have been 
urged against that truth by the most distinguished 
teachers of the anti-theistic positive philosophy. The 
opponents of theism are believers either in chance or 
in law. The theory of chance has been brought under 
review and has been found wholly unequal to the ex- 
planation of actual phenomena. Law as opposed to 
chance has been incontrovertibly established. Law as 
opposed to theism is now to be investigated. The 
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Special objections of the positive philosophy to theism 
are various, and will be separately discussed ; bat the 
view which is most comprehensive and most prominent, 
forming the groundwork of the entire reasoning of this 
school against theism, is the explanation offered of the 
hirtorical origin of the idea of God in the human mind 
from which its fallacy is inferred. It is now proposed 
to estimate this explanation, and to show, first, that, ad- 
mitting its correctness, it possesses no real value as an 
argument against theism ; and second, that it not only 
does not disprove theism, but that it contains the germs 
of what may be called a historical argimient of the most 
positive character in favour of theism, corroborating in 
the successive stages of its development the a posteriori^ 
the a priori^ and the m(yral arguments that have been 
directly and formally employed in its support. From 
the armoury of anti-theistic positivism a weapon is thus 
drawn for the defence of the great central verity which 
it assails, and of which a genuine positivism will Idius 
be shown to be the firm support. 

M. Auguste Comte's work already referred to (p. SO) 
is the principal exposition which the present century 
has produced of the theory of law in avowed antago- 
nism to the theory of will. But before examining his 
account of the genesis of the assumed fictitious idea of 
God it is impossible to avoid adverting to the tone 
which he has thought proper to introduce into the 
whole of this subject. It might have been supposed 
that the slightest allusion to such a topic as that of a 
Supreme and Universal Ruler, His being, His pro- 
vidence, and His purposes, much more an argumenta- 
tive discussion of it, would from the combined sublimity 
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and obscurity of the conceptions it involres have in* 
spired and maintained a certain measure of modesty, of 
dispassionateness, of self-restraint in the mind and lan- 
guage even of an opponent. In the consideration of 
any disputed question, there is an undeniable connection 
between the moral state of the thinker's mind and the 
clearness, the depth, and the comprehensiveness of his 
intellectual perceptions ; and in the consideration of that 
now before us, M. Comte must be pronounced to have 
approached it in a contemptuous, irreverent, and unphi- 
losophical spirit. 

It has already been shown that he repudiates the ad- 
miration that is expressed by theists of the general order 
of the heavenly bodies and of the special organization 
of animals, both of which he thinks might be im- 
proved. In like manner he ridicules the pretended 
wisdom of nature in the structure of the eye, and parti- 
cularly in regard to the office of the crystalline humour ; 
holds that the principal eflEect of the urinary bladder 
in the superior animals, and especially in man, cer- 
tainly consists in often causing a great number of incur- 
able maladies ; alleges the general result of pathological 
analysis to be that the disturbing action of every organ 
upon the whole of the economy is very far from being 
always exactly compensated by its real utility in the 
normal state ; affirms that in most of the actual arrange- 
ments we should in vain seek for proofs of a sagacity 
really superior, or even only equal, to human sagacity ; 
and winds up by saying that in biology scientific genius 
is sufficiently developed and emancipated to enable us 
directly to conceive organizations that differ from all 
those with which we are acquainted, and that would be 
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incontestably superior to them without the ameliorations 
being counterbalanced by equivalent imperfections.* In 
another passage he returns to these notions and dwells 
upon them with a kind of parental fondness, affirming 
that the most prominent characteristic of the general 
mechanism of animal movements consists in the exces- 
sive complication of the ordinary apparatus ; that geo- 
metricians and physicists might easily imagine a much 
better constitution ; that the real mode of production is 
ahnost always very inferior to the ideal type that our 
feeble understanding could create; and that a mechanical 
constitution could be easily conceived so perfect that a 
single motor power, the heart for instance, in aid of the 
suitable apparatus, should preside at once over all the 
various organic and animal motions, such as our in- 

* "On peut a ce sujet indiqaer, comme un exemple frappant de cette 
absurde disposition, la puerile affectation de certains pnilosoplies a vanter la 
pr^tendne sagesse de la nature dans la structure de rcell, particuli^rement en 
oe qui conceme le idle de cristallin, dont ils sont all^s jusqu'k admirer rinu- 
tilite fondamentale, comme s'il pouvait y avoir beaucoup de sasesse k intro- 
duire aussi intempestivement une pi^ce qui n'est point indispensable au pli6no- 
m^ne et qui ndanmoins devient en certains cas capable de Tempecher enti^re- 
ment. II serait ais6 d'en dire autant ^'une foule d'autres particularit^s orga- 
niques ; et entre autres de la vessie urinaire qui, enWsaff^e comme un simple 
recipient de Tappareil d6purat«ur, n'a sans doute qu une importance tres 
secondaire et dont la principale influence dans les animaux superieurs et surtout 
dans rhomme consiste certainemeut k ddtenniner souvent un grand nombre de 
maladies incurables. En g6n6ral, Tanalyse pathologique ne demontre aue trop 
clairement que Taction perturbatrice de chaque organe sur Tensemble ae T^co- 
nomie est fort loin d'etre toujours exactement compens^ par son utility r^lle 
dans r^tat normal. Si entre certaines limites tout est n^cessairement dispos6 
de mani^re a pouvoir etre, on chercherait neanmoins vainement, dans la plupart 
des arrangemens effectifs, des preuves d'une sagesse r^ellement snp^rieure, oa 
meme seulement 6gale, a la sa^sse huniaine." — " Quoique notre imagination 
reste n^cessairement circonscrite en tons genres dans laseule sphere de nos ob- 
servations effectives, et que par suite il nous soit surtout impossible d'imaginer 
des organismes radicalement nouveaux, on ne saurait douter n^nmoins, ce 
me semble, que le g^nie scientifique ne soit aujourd'hui, mSme en biologic, 
assez d^velopp^ et assez 6mancipe pour qui nous pnissions directement oon- 
cevoir, d'apreis Tensembie de nos lois biologiques, des organisations qui dif- 
ferent notablement de toutes celles que nous connaissons, et qui leur seraient 
incontestablement sup^rieures sous tel point de vue determine, sans que cea 
ameliorations fussent inevitablement compensees, a d'autres 6gards, par des 
imperfections equivalentes." Fbilosophie Positivei iii. 462, 463. 
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dustry so often produces in well -organized mecha- 
nisms.* 

It does not belong to this inquiry to enter into the 
special questions which M. Comte thus presents ; and 
the more general problem may also for the present be 
reserved whether a sound positive philosophy permits 
him to imagine a world of his own different fix)m the 
actual world, and a human constitution of his own which 
would not be human, and to reason from these visionary 
creations in proof of his own superior sagacity; or whether 
it does not rather require him to accept the actual world 
and the actual hmnan constitution as he finds them, and 

* " On poarrait ais^ment concevoir ane constitution m^canique assez par- 
faite pour qu'un moteor unique, le coeur ou tout autre muscle, pr^idat a la 
foisy a Taide d'appareils convenables, a tons les diners mouvemens organiques 
et animaux, comme notre Industrie la produit si souvent dans les m^canismes 
bien organist." — " Les plus simples notions de la m^canique animale 6taut ainsi 
obscurcies et meme yici^es des leur premiere origine, on ne saurait etre surpris 
que les ph^^siologistes disputent encore sur le vrai m^anisme de la circulation, 
et sur celui de la plupart des modes de locomotion ext^rieure, tels one le saut, 
le Tol, surtout, la natation, etc. D'apr^s la mani^re dont ils precedent, ils ne 
sent pas pres de s'entendre, et les opinions les plus opposees trou^eraient 
encore long-temps des moyens d'argumentation element plausibles. Ce qu'il 
J a de plus 6trange, du moins en apparence, quoique la same philosophic rex- 
plique ais^ment, c'est la disposition presque universelle des pbysiologistes, 
aoos ce rapport, k tirer de leur ignorance meme autant de motifs d'admirer la 
proibnde sagesse d'un mecanisme qu'ils d6clarent pr6alablement ne pouvoir 
comprendre. Une telle tendance est un reste evident de Tinfluence tb^ologique 
Qui preside encore esscntiellement k notre premiere education. Quoique 
1 ^tuae positive de ce sujet soit, comme on voit, tout enti^re a refondire, une 
premiere vue math6matique de Tensemble de la question montre clairement, 
ce ne semble, que le caractere le plus prononce du mecanisme g^n^ral des 
mouremens animaux cousiste au contraire dans Texcessive complication des 
appareils ordinaires. Les g^6m^tres et les physiciens, en les supposant places 
an point de vue couvenable et d'ailleurs sumsamnient pr6par6s, imagineraient 
sans doute ais6ment une constitution beaucoup meilleure, s'ils osaient 
aujourd'hui prendre pour sujet d'exercice intellectuel la conception directe 
d'un nouveau mecanisme animal, ce qui ne serait peut-etre point sans une veri- 
table utility, ne fut-ce qu^afin de mieux caract^riser I'esprit pbilosophique 
qui doit pr^sider aux Etudes effectives. Bans cet ordre de tonctions animales 
aussi bien que dans tout autre, et plus clairement qu'envers aucuu autre, 
rorganisme ne saurait manquer de nous offrir un mode quelconque de produc- 
tion capable de determiner les actes que nous voyons effect ivement se pro- 
duire ; mais le mode r^ est presque toujours tr^s inferieur au type ideal que 
notre faibie intelligence pourrait cr6er, meme d'apres iios connaissauces ac- 
tuelles, avec la liberty convenable." Philosopbie Positive, iii. 727-730. 
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to make the best of both in the study of their structure 
and their laws. But considering the theological in- 
fluence to which he ascribes the ignorant admiration he 
condemns, it is appropriate to this place to suggest 
for reflection whether the habit of mind which these 
Tain and fanciful speculations express is not hostile to 
the true investigation of nature and to the successful 
unveiling of her mysteries. By indulging in them and 
by cherishing the mental bias from which they proceed, 
it may well be judged that M. Comte has unconsciously 
obscured his intellectual perceptions, weakened the force 
of his intellectual judgments, and proportionally lessened 
the confidence of others in his conclusions on the theistic 
question on which he so confidently pronounces. 

Some at least of the moral qualities which he brings 
into the discussion are equally inconsistent with the 
philosophic character. The admiration which the 
general order of nature inspires is declared to be not 
only boundless but blind, and the astronomers who 
express this sentiment are stigmatized as resting it on 
the organization of animals of which they are igno- 
rant, and anatomists on the arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies which is equally unknown to them, M. Comte in 
these imputations overlooking that like himself it is 
possible for astronomers to be also anatomists and for 
anatomists to be also astronomers, and unlike him for 
both to be sincere theists. Those who in opposition to 
his judgment have maintained the doctrine of final 
causes and of providential laws are described as super- 
ficial philosophers (demi-philosophes) ; and the admira- 
tion of the mode in which the various vital phenomena 
operate is pronounced blind, anti-scientific, irrational, 
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sterile, absurd^ puerile.* These are the flowers of 
dietoric which M. Comte scatters aroundr on those who 
differ from him, but they are flowers which yield an 
odour that must prove offensive to all right-minded 
men. These are the epithets which he deliberately 
applies to many of the most iUuBtrious men whom 
science and philosophy honour and to whom he himself 
is compelled elsewhere, however inconsistently, to pay 
ample tribute. He not only accuses his scientific 
fellow-labourers of ignorance, but also of employing 
that ignorance to sustain a theological belief which, it 
is aaaumed, they know to be false, since astronomers 
and anatomists respectively are represented as appeal- 
ing, not to the science which they know, but to that 
which they do not know, in confirmation of that belief, 
and physiologists as professing not to understand the 
mechanism which they hold up for admiration as an 
illustration of divine wbdom. This exaggerated self- 
estimation, this equally exaggerated depreciation of 
others, and above all this allegation against his oppo- 
nents, for no other apparent reason than because they 
have arrived at different theological conclusions from 
hift own, of paltering in a double sense with the truths 
of science, indicate a moral temperament that unfits 
him to be a safe, because he is evidently a prejudiced, 



• See the passage quoted, p. 31. " Cette admiration aveuple et illimitee 
qn'mspirait Tordre general de la nature." Philosophie Positive, ii. 37. — 
" Les demi-pliilosoplies qui ont touIu maintenir la doctrine des causes finales 
et des lois providentielles." ii. 172. — " Une aveujrle admiration anti-scienti- 
fiqafi du mode eiTectif d'accomplissement des divers ph^nomenes vitauz/'^ 
"Cette admiration irrationeUe et sterile."— "Cette absurde disposition, la puerile 
affectation de certains philosophes a vanter la pr^tendue sagesse de la nature." 
iiu 461, 262.—" La disposition presque universelle des phjsiologistes a t irer, 
de leur ignorance meme, autant de motifs d' admirer la profonde sagesse (i'uu 
uiecanisme qu'ils d^clarent pr^alablement ne pouvoir comprendre." iii. 728. 
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guide on the theistical question. If it is said that this 
rule will silence many an advocate of theism, the answer 
is that no good reason exists why it should not be as 
strictly applied to them as to others. Theologians have 
not monopolized the acrimony of religious controversy, 
as M. Comte by his example proves, but neither cer- 
tainly have they been exempt from it ; and it is to be 
hoped that in the progress of society we have reached a 
period when both theistic and anti-theistic philosophers 
may and must be made to understand that in intro- 
ducing the bitterness of contempt and the malevolence 
of passion into their discussions, they only degrade 
their own characters and injure their own cause. Truth 
is not the end of goodness, but truth is the means and 
goodness the end, and to sacrifice the end for the 
means is contrary both to common sense and to sound 
philosophy. When such a sacrifice is attempted the 
laws of the human constitution vindicate themselves by 
the obscuration which passes over an unregulated and 
demoralized intellect. 

M. Comte has taken one step farther in this direction. 
After quoting the language of the Hebrew psalmist, 
Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei, he vnth indecorous levity 
asserts that the heavens declare no other glory than 
that of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of all 
who have contributed to establish their laws.* This 
might possibly be accepted as a smart saying on certain 
occasions, in certain places, and by certain persons with 
whom what is called wit supplies the want of argu- 

* " A-ujourd'hui pour les esprits familiaris6s de bonne heure avec la vraie 
pbilosophie astronomique, les cieux ne racontent plus d'autre gloire que celle 
d'Hipparque, de Kepler, de Newton, et de tous ceux qui ont concoum k en 
etabfir les lois." Pbilosophie Positive, ii. 36, note. 
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ment ; but in a published treatise it is out of place, in a 
grave discussion it is without force, from a philosophical 
author it is without dignity. It is only by a figure of 
speech that astronomers can be said to have contributed 
to establish the laws of the heavenly bodies, since all 
that they do or pretend to do is to discover and explain 
them. But, waiving this point, M. Comte knows as 
well as any one that Kepler and Newton would have 
rejected the invidious glory ascribed to them and would 
have been shocked by the sentiment he has expressed. 
Surely it is no part or function of " true astronomical 
philosophy," even if M. Comte is right in his interpre- 
tation of it, to insult the general sense and the received 
faith of mankind. If there is no God and the heavens 
do not declare his glory, let mankind be undeceived 
and their errors disproved. If there is a God and the 
heavens do declare his glory, still let the objections 
to his existence and providence be advanced with 
safety and treated with fairness. But whether there is 
a God or not, and whether the heavens do or do not 
declare his glory, in either case and on both sides the 
arguments employed should be adduced with that 
staidness of mind and with that absence of frivolity 
which so mighty a theme imperatively demands. To 
parody the words of an antique and sacred poem, 
grandly conceived and grandly expressed, shows little 
soberness of judgment; and to sharpen the point of an 
epigram or the edge of a witticism in derogation of the 
Highest Object which the all but universal belief em- 
bodies and contemplates in that poem is little recon- 
cilable with the true philosophic character which in 
the same breath M. Comte claims and violates. 
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It is to be regretted also that M. Comte's objections 
to a sapreme will and to the several important con- 
sequences of that doctrine are advanced with little 
scientific precision. It ib not that they do not exist 
in a dear and determinate form in his own mind, but 
that it does not appear to have been compatible with 
the design and plan of his work to present them in con- 
secutive order, in their mutual relations, and in their 
logical connection with his fundamental principle. 
That principle is law absolute, necessary, invariable, 
universal, unconditioned; law without a lawgiver. 
But law with a lawgiver, law conditioned on the ex- 
istence of an author and source of law, and yet law 
not the less necessary, invariable, and universal, is 
the theistic belief, and it might seem to have been 
required of M. Comte in justice to his subject, to him- 
self, and to his readers, to show by a connected series of 
distinct objections and definite arguments that such a 
belief is ungrounded. Instead of this, his arguments 
and objections, now against a primary cause, now 
against final causes, now against a providence, now 
against two of these doctrines, and now against all 
three together, are to be sought from the beginning to 
the end of six diffusely written octavo volumes, and are 
to be found at one time in the form of a gratuitous 
assumption, at another in the form of an indirect allu- 
sion, and at a third in the form of a direct inference. 
Each of those forms of the belief in a supreme will he 
has frequently assailed, but in no one instance that can 
be discovered has he attempted definitely to state what 
ideas he includes under the terms employed to de- 
signate the doctrines to which he objects, a course , 
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clearly opposed to all accuracy of reasoning, to all 
iaimess of argument, and to all soundness of conclusion, 
since without some such explanation his readers cer- 
tainly cannot know, and scarcely can he himself be 
deemed to know, what he is engaged in combating. ^ In 
some cases where the semblance of an argument is 
found it is stated with so much vague verbosity and 
with such a long-drawn involution of meaning, that 
thou^ the conclusion meant to be established is not at 
all doubtful, the process by which it is attained is exceed- 
ingly obscure, so that a certain class of minds prone to 
yield to lofty pretension and dogmatic assertion may 
be swayed, if not against reason, yet certainly without 
reason. In short, throughout M. Comte's work there is 
a kind of sharp-shooting, a scattered but continuous 
fire, a guerilla warfare, carried on against the common 
beliefs in a first cause, in final causes, and in a pro- 
vidential government of the world. In war, it is true, 
the party attacked cannot dictate to an enemy his 
tactics and strategy ; and in the polemics q£ the pen an 
author must be allowed to choose his own ground amd 
to assail his adversary in his own way. In doing this, 
however, he must be held subject to the awards of 
enlightened public opinion; and in the interests of 
positive science, true philosophy, and just dealing, it 
wiU probably be held by every impartial judge that it is 
not thus that error is to be separated from truth and 
truth distinguished from error. When all the founda- 
tions of what has been and is held sacred by the most 
civilized nations and by the noblest individual intellects 
are attacked, it is incumbent on the assailant guardedly 
to define what he affirms and what he denies, what he 

k2 
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accepts and what he rejects, and why he does the one 
and why the other. The loose yet confident assertions, 
the fragmentary and dogmatic argumentation of M. 
Comte, are very far from fulfilling these reasonable con- 
ditipns. 

Notwithstanding his desultory treatment of the theis- 
tical question, the principle which M. Comte advocates 
and the conclusion at which he aims are well defined. 
He is fearless and even daring in the avowal of un- 
popular opinions, and yet by a euphemism he seeks to 
escape from the unpopular designation by which such 
opinions are usually described. In this state of things 
justice to him requires us not to assign to him opinions 
which he does not hold; and justice to the cause of truth 
requires us, notwithstanding his reclamation, to charac- 
terize his opinions by the name, however unpopular, by 
which they are usually and correctly known. We must 
honour his courage in attacking even what we deem 
truth; but we must be permitted to call by its right 
name what we deem error. Positive philosophy is the 
name which he claims for his peculiar system of thought, 
atheism that which he repudiates; and the following 
are in substance the distinctions which he maintains to 
exist between them. Atheism is a negation, denjdng 
all religious belief. Positive philosophy is affirmative, 
recognizing its indispensable although only provisional 
utility. Atheism, although approaching most nearly to 
the positive state and constituting a final necessary pre- 
paration for it, is yet more transient than any other 
doctrine. Positive philosophy is the true definitive 
rule of the human understanding to which all such pre- 
paratives tend and in which they terminate. Atheism, 
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the extreme phase of the revolutionary philosophy of 
which the earlier phases are the simple primitive 
lutheranism and the deism of the last century, is 
retrogressive and must practically end in the worship 
of nature, in metaphysical pantheism, and in the adop- 
tion of the various successive forms of the theological 
system. Positive philosophy is progressive, anti-revo- 
lutionary, organic. To confound things so diflferent as 
atheism and positive philosophy can proceed only from 
superficial knowledge, from a malevolent disposition, or 
from bad faith.* 

We have here another illustration of the sweep- 
ing indiscrimination which M. ComtQ introduces into 
such discussions. Certainly a writer who classes in 
the same category lutheranism (which is only a sy- 

* In the text of his work M. Comte says : " En effet cette |)hilosophie" (la 
pliilosophie revolutionnaire), " depuis le simple luth^ranisme primitif jusqu'au 
deisme du siecle dernier et sans meme excepter ce qu'ou nomme Tatlieisme 
sf stematique aui en constitue la plus extreme phase, n'a jamais pa etre histo- 
riquement quWe protestation croissante et de plus en plus m^thodiaue 
contre les bases intellectuelles de I'ancien ordre social, ult^rieurement 6tendue 
par une suite n^cessaire de sa nature absolue, a toute veritable or^;anisation 
quelconque." To the preceding clause in which he describes systematic atheism 
as the extreme phase of the revolutionary philosophy of wliich lutheranism 
and deism are less advanced stages he appends the followiugnote: "Quoique 
cette phase finale de la philosophie metaphysique doive etre par cela meme> 
suivant notre th6orie, la plus rapprochee de Petat positif, et former ainsi 
surtout anjourd'hui une deruiere preparation indispensable au vrai r^^ime defi- 
nit if de rentendement humain, une appreciation superficielle ou maiveillante 
pent seule faire confondre avec la philosophie positive une doctrine aussi ^mi- 
nemment negative, n6cessairement plus transitoire qu'aucune autre, qui con- 
damne d'une maniere do^matiquement absolue toute co-operation essentielle 
des croyanccs religieuses a revolution g6n6rale de I'humanite, oil la philosophie 
positive leur assigne rationnellemeut au contraire, d'apr^s sa loi la plus fonda- 
mentale, un office initial long-temps indispensable a tons 6gards bien que n6ces- 
sairement provisoire. La pr6ponderance d'un tel systeme ne saurait au fond 
aboutir dans la pratique, en suDstituant le culte de la nature a celui du cr^ateur, 
qu' a organiser une sorte de panth^isme m^taphjsique d'oii Tesprit pourrait 
aisement retrograder vers les diverses phases successives da systeme theolo- 
gique plus ou moins modiOe de maniere a constituer bient6t une situation 
encore plus ^loignee en r^alit^ que T^tat purement catholique du veritable 
regime positif. J'ai cru convenable d'indiquer en passant cette explication 
speciale qui s*adresse exclusivement au juges de bonne foi : quant aux autres, 
il serait evidemment superflu de s'en occuper." Philosophie rositive, v. 539. 
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non3nn with him for all the forms of protestantism), 
the deism of the last century, and systematic atheism, 
and who describes them all as merely different phases 
of the same revolutionary philosophy and as constituting 
a growing and methodical protest against the ancient 
social order and against all true organization whatsoever, 
does not seem to occupy a position that peculiarly en- 
titles him to charge his opponents with the intellectual 
and moral delinquencies just mentioned. At the risk, 
however, of incurring such imputations, it must be 
stated that in the contrast which he has drawn there 
is at once the allegation of what is imdeniably true in 
several respects and the suppression of what is equaUy 
true and equally undeniable. Certainly atheism and 
positivism are not convertible terms: the one is not 
equivalent to the other. But neither are they in ne- 
cessary opposition. Atheism may or may not be posi- 
tive, positivism may or may not be atheistic, and it is 
altogether gratuitous on the part of M. Comte to assume 
only one of each of these alternatives, namely, that 
atheism may not be positive and that positivism may 
not be atheistic. If we consider the question which 
he has thus raised from the point of view which atheism 
presents, then it wiU be borne in mind that, as has been 
already shown, there are two principal forms of atheism, 
the atheism of chance, and the atheism of larw. It is 
true tiiat the one is not the other ; that the latter is 
positive and that the former is not. But it is also true 
that neitiier is theism, that both are negations of theism, 
that is, that both are atheism. 

If we consider the question from the point of view 
which positivism presents, then positivism may be 
regarded as possessing three different aspects. In 
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its first aspect positivism is utterly and uncompro- 
misingly opposed to the atheism of chance, which it 
successfully negatives by proving the reality and rule 
of law. To confound it with this form of atheism 
would be the plainest injustice, although it is a confu- 
idon into which M. Comte has himself fallen and an 
injustice which he has himself committed against his 
own positivism. In its second aspect positivism wh^ti 
viewed simply in itself as an integral system of j^ilo- 
sophy undoubtedly possesses the affirmative character 
claimed for it, and ought not therefore to be identified 
with unqualified atheism which is a strict and literal 
negation and nothing more. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether positivism in this view, being a simple 
affirmation of law, possesses the principle of progress 
ascribed to it ; and it is wholly denied that it constitutes 
the last result of human development. In its third 
aspect positivism is as utterly and uncompromisingly 
opposed to theism as in its first aspect to chance, rejects 
the idea of a supreme wiU, and treats the doctrines of 
a primary cause, of final causes, and of a superin- 
tending providence as fictions of the human imagi- 
nation and superstitions of the uninstructed reason. 
M. Comte's positivism in this third sense may or may 
not be true ; but whether true or false it is the negation 
of theism, and the negation of theism is atheism. 

It is difficult to understand how M. Comte should have 
failed to perceive and express this, and should even have 
expressed the \rery reverse. Nothing, however, can be 
more clear throughout his work than the perfect honesiy 
of his convictionB, and a probable explanation of the over- 
right is that he was so thoroughly absorbed in the theory 
of his own philosophy that he lost, if he ever possessed. 
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the faculty of looking at the subject he discussed from 
the point of view of his opponents, and could neither 
therefore conceive of theism as positive, nor of positivism 
as atheistic. In opposition to M. Comte both proposi- 
tions are here distinctly affirmed. The theism of this 
inquiry is a positive theism, that is, a theism founded 
on the poative phenomena of life, of society, and of 
history. The positivism of M. Comte is an atheistic 
positivism, that is, as is here maintained, a pseudo- 
positivism which denies God and conflicts vdth positive 
phenomena. 

In order to make apparent the real position occupied 
on both sides it has been thought proper to go into these 
details in illustration of M. Comte's tone and temper, 
the mode in which he has conducted his argument, and 
the designation which he claims as well as that which 
he disclaims for his philosophy. We can now pursue 
without distraction from minor questions the history 
of the idea of God, a fiction which according to him the 
human mind has elaborated for itself by successive efforts 
throughout a long series of ages. 

The most general statement of M. Comte's law is that 
the first state of humanity is theological, the second 
metaphysical, and the third and last positive ; but when 
we examine this account more closely with reference to 
the object of our present inquiry we are enabled to 
understand that the process by which the idea of God 
is formed in and evolved from the mind consists of more* 
precise and definite particulars. In this nearer view 
the theological state is resolved into the three subordi- 
nate stages of fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism, 
astrolatry being the connecting link between fetichism 
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and polytheism ; in the metaphysical state, monotheism 
is resolved into the personification of nature ; and in 
the positive state nature is superseded by the conception 
of law. Let us first endeavour clearly to apprehend 
the successive steps of this alleged process. 

The first stage of the theological state is fetichism, 
which consists in man's ascribing to external objects, 
animate or inanimate, real or imaginary, passions and 
volitions analogous to his own. This tendency could 
at no period have been strictly universal, since the most 
common facts and the simplest phenomena of daily life 
have always been regarded as essentially subject to 
natural laws ; but whenever any fact or phenomenon 
stood out in relief from the ordinary course this was 
the mode in which the mind in the infancy of humanity 
interpreted to itself the unusual occurrence. This has 
its type, according to M. Comte, in some of the lower 
animals, which arrive, he thinks, in the same manner as 
we do at a kind of gross fetichism in virtue of which 
they suppose external bodies even the most inert to be 
animated with dispositions more or less similar to the 
personal impressions of the spectators. This notion he 
illustrates by supposing a watch to be shown for the 
first time to an infant or a savage on the one hand 
and on the other to a dog or a monkey, in which case 
both would conceive of it as some sort of animal having 
distinct tastes and inclinations, that is, they would ex- 
hibit the characteristics of a fetichism radically common 
both to the human being and to the inferior animal. 
In this manner man subordinating the world to himself 
and regarding himself as the universal type transfers to 
the outer world the sentiment of existence with which 
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he is inwardly penetrated, and which appearing to him 
in the first instance to explain sufficiently his own phe- 
nomena is adopted as a basis for the interpretation of 
aU external phenomena that require explanation.* 
Such, according to M. Comte, is the primary element, 
source, and expression of the religious sentiment in man. 
Astrolatry or the worship of the heavenly bodies is 
the transitional phase of the theological state between 
fetichism and polytheism, partaking in successive eras 
of the nature of both. As in the earliest and lowest 
forms of fetichism the human mind imported the 
notion of its own conscious activity into terrestrial 
objects and phenomena, so in astrolatry, the latest and 
highest form of fetichism, it transferred the same notion 
to celestial objects and phenomena, and specially to the 
sun, moon, and planets of our system. In this era it 
was the real material heavenly bodies that were con- 
ceived to be thus animated and that were honoured 
with religious worship, the generality of their pheno- 
mena and the inaccessibility of their position forming 
a stronger bond of union between the worshippers than 
could be created by any terrestrial objects. In the 
second era of astrolatry in which it passes from fetichism 

* " L'homme a partout commence par le f^tichisme le plus grossier." — " Le 
f^ticbisme constitae n^cessairement le vrai fond primordial de I'esprit th^lo- 
gique, envisa^^ dans sa plus pure nai^et^ ^l^mentaire et n^uimoins aans sa pLus 
entiere plenitude intellectuelle." — " La philosophic th^logigue, conveoahle- 
ment approfondie, a toujonrs evidemment pour base n^cessaire le pur f^tidusme 
qui divinise instantan^ment chaque corps ou chaque ph^nombne susceptiUes 
d'attirer avec quelque Anergic fa faible attention de I'humanit^ naissante/' 
Philosophie Positive, v. 32, 39, 40.—" A proprement parler, la philosophie 
meme dans notre premiere enfance individuelle ou sociale, n'a jamais pu 6tre 
ligonrensement umverselle : c'est-a-dire que, pour tous les ordres quelconques de 
pSenom^nes les fslts les plus simples et les plus communs ont toujours 4i6 
regard^ comme essentieliement assuj^tis a des lois natureUes au heu d*M>re 
attribu6s a I'arbitraire Yolont6 des agens sumaturels." ir. 693. See also 
Y. 42-44. 
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into polytheism the heavenly bodies were no longer 
conceived as liviag beings to be feared and worshipped, 
but as inhabited by presiding deities who governed 
their movements and controlled their influence, and 
who were consequently the proper objects of adoration. 
It is evident that from the lowest to the highest form 
of fetichism, and from the fetichistic to the polytheistic 
form of astrolatry there was real progress.* 

Polytheism taking its impulse from the last and 
most improved form of astrolatry consists in deifying 
purely fictitious beings on a still larger scale. The con- 
ception of divinities inhabiting the heavenly bodies and 
of whose glories the heavenly bodies were only outward 
expressions, paved the way for the indefinite multiplica- 




re^it enfin ime extension pr6pond6rante anx corps les pins g^neranx et les 
plus inaccessibles. Des lors parvenu a la plus enti^re perfection dont il f(kt 
susceptible, le regime f6tichique commen^ant a d6tenniner le deyebppement 
d'an Tnd saoerdoce a comport6 rdellement une haute efficacit6 politique, en per- 
mittant a Fordre naissant des soci6t^ humaines d'acquerir une extension ixidis- 
pensahle et une consistance durable, d'apr^s Pessor.d'un sjsteme d'opinions 
suffisament communes et du principe de subordination inherent a la consecra- 
tion religieuse : le passage, ordinairement simultan6e, de Texistence nomade a 
I'existence sedentaire, yient spontanement fortifier cette double influence 
sociale. Mais une telle phase est necessairement tres-yoisine de I'ay^ment 
ddcisif du polytheisme proprement dit vers lequel I'astrolstrie constitue de sa 
nature une inevitable transition. Par cette grande revolution th^olo^ique, le 
pnncroe religieux subit d^ja une modification tres-nrofonde jusqu' ici mal ap- 
pr^ciee : I'actiyit^ divine primordiale resultant de rassimilation spoiftan^ de 
tons les ph^nomenes quelconques aux actes humains, y est directement retir6e 
aux Stres r^els pour devenir d^sormais Tattribut exdusif des etres purement 
fictifs, 6ks lors susceptible d'eiimination graduelle sous rimpression ult^rieure 
de la raison humame, dont Tessor naturel est ainsi notablement encourage. 
Malgre la haute difficulte mentcde d'une tdle transformation, la plus profonde 
que dussent 6prouver les s])eculations th^ologiques dans I'ensemble de leur 
duree, la preponderance croissante des habitudes astrolatriques la determine 
d'une maniere presque imperceptible en temps opportun, quand un sufi&sant 
esaor de I'esprit d'observation a fait naitre le besom d'imprimer aux concro- 
tions religieuses un premier degre de generalisation, de concentration, et de 
simplification dont I'accomplissement commence a manifester rintervention 
necessaire de I'esprit metaphjsique substituant deia ses entites caraoteris^ 
tiques aux divinites materielles ainsi ecartees." Fbilosophie Positive, vl 494. 
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tion of such imaginary existences by placing under the 
authority of a special deity every object or element of 
nature which struck the mind with awe or admiration, 
or which evoked the sentiment of fear or hope. Thus the 
visible came to be surrounded with an invisible world 
peopled with superhuman agents whose sovereign ac- 
tivity determined all appreciable phenomena ; and when- 
ever the contemplation of nature offered a new and 
embarrassing phenomenon a new volition was ascribed 
to the corresponding ideal agent, or a new agent was 
called into existence for its explication. Thus arose the 
three forms of polytheism on which M. Comte dwells, 
the Eg3^tian, the Greek, and the Roman, and thus was 
indefinitely extended the number of gods and goddesses 
which each system embraced.* 

* " Tel est done, sous le point de vue logique, rindispensable office primor- 
dial, exclusivement affect^ a la philosopliie tlieolo^que, dans revolution fonda- 
mentale de notre intelligence, ou Tessor de Timagination doit n^cessairement, 
en un genre quelconqne, toujonrs devancer I'esaor de I'observation, aussi bien 
pour Tespece que pour i'individu. A cette seule philosophie il appartenait, en 
Tcrtu de son admirable spontaneity caract^ristique, de d^sager r^ellement Tesprit 
hnmain du cercle radicalement vicieuXyOii il paraissait d'aoord irr^vocablemcnt 
enchain^, entre les deux n6cessit^ oppos^es, egalemeut imp^rieuses, d'observer 

Sr^ableinent nour parvenir a des conceptions convenables, et de conceToir 
'abord des theories quelconques pour entreprendre avec efficacit^ des observa- 
tions suivies. Ce fatal antagonisme logique ne pouvait ^videmment com porter 
d'autre solution que celle naturellement procuree par Fin^vitable essor primitif 
de la philosophie theologiquc, en assimilant autant que possible tous les phdno- 
menes quelconques aux actes humains : soit directement d'apres la fiction ori- 
ginal re qui anime sp^cialement chaque corps d'une vie plus ou moins semblable 
a la notre ; soit ensuite indirectement d'apres Thypothese, a la fob plus durable 
et plus feconde, c^ui superpose a rensemble du monde visible un monde ha- 
bituellement invisible peupl6 d'agens surhnmains plus ou moins g^n^raux, 
dont la souveraine activity determine continuellement tous les phenom^nes 
appr^ciables, en modifiant a son gr6 nne matiere vou6e sans elle a une totale 
inertie. Dans ce second etat surtout, mieux connu et moins ^loign^ de nos 
id6es, quoiqu'il n'ait jamais pu etre primordial, la philosophie th6ologique 
foumit les ressources les plus faciles et les plus 6tendues pour satisfaire aux 
besoins naissans d'une intelligence alors dispos6e k pr6f6rer naivement Jes ex- 
plications les plus illusoires : a chaque nouvel embarras que pent offrir la 
spectacle de la nature, il suffit en effet d'opposer ou la conception d'une volontc 
nonvelle chez Tagent iddal correspondant, ou tout an plus la creation pea 
couteuse d'un agent nouveau." Pnilosophie Positive, iv. 667. 
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As fetichism is the first and poljrtheism is the 
second stage of the theological state with the transi- 
tional stage of astrolatry intervening between the two 
and partaking successively of the nature of both, so 
monotheism or the recognition of a single divinity is 
the third and last stage of the theological state. M. 
Comte has not very fully explained the process by 
which this stage is attained, but the following may be 
accepted as an expansion of the hints he has given. 
The growth of fetichism through astrolatry into poly- 
theism converted the worship of real existences (6tres 
r^els) into that of existences wholly fictitious (6tres 
purement fictifs) ; and the substitution for real of ficti- 
tious objects of worship permitted the indefinite multi- 
plication of the latter. But what at one period and in 
one condition of society permitted their indefinite mul- 
tiplication, at another period and in another condition 
of human thought permitted the indefinite reduction 
of the number of fictitious divinities, until at last in the 
progress and under the guidance of human reason a 
gradual eliniination (Elimination graduelle) abolished 
the notion of separate and independent divinities and 
left only the grand conception of God* (la grande con- 
ception de Dieu). It will be observed that according 
to this view all the divinities of polytheism were ficti- 
tious before the process of elimination commenced, and 
that after this process has been so far completed the re- 
siduum of one God is not less a fiction. Monotheism, 
according to M. Comte, has just as little truth as poly- 
theism. Of monotheism there are two chief represen- 
tatives in the world, Christianity and Muhammadanism. 

* See the passage quoted page 139 -. also Philosophie Positive, vi. 691. 
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Of the two Christianity is the only fit and worthy 
organ of monotheism ; and of Christianity, Catholicism 
is the only consistent and true expreasi<»i. 

The three preceding stages or forms of religioxis 
belief, fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism (con- 
sidering astrolatry as at one period the last phase of 
fetichism and at another as the first phase of poly- 
theism), constitut-e according to M. Comte the entire 
theological state of the human mind ; and as our object 
is to trace the history of the idea of God it may be 
supposed that we should here pause. But in order to 
do justice to his views it is necessary to endeavour to 
understand not only the account which he more or less 
obscurely gives of the formation of the idea, but also of 
the process by which that idea, in addition to the pre- 
vious fictitious conceptions of polytheism, is gradually 
eliminated. This will still more clearly establish that 
in his judgment that idea also is whoUy fictitious. 

This process of elimination consists of two steps con- 
stituting successive and distinct states of the human 
mind, the first metaphysical and the second positive, 
of which the former is merely intermediate and transi- 
tional between the theological and the positive states, 
while the latter is final and permanent. As in the 
theological state the human mind conceives phenomena 
to be produced by the direct and continuous action of 
supernatural agents, more or less numerous, whose 
arbitrary intervention explains aU the apparent ano- 
malies of the universe, so in the metaphysical state 
which is a mere general modification of the theological, 
those supernatural agents are succeeded by abstract 
forces, pure entities or personified abstractions, inherent 
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in the different forms of existence and conceived as 
capable of producing by themselyes all the observed 
phenomena. And as the theological system arrives at 
its highest perfection in substitutiDg the providential 
action of a single being for the diversified disport of 
numerous independent divinities, so the culmination of 
the metaphysical system takes place when, instead of 
the different special entities, a single grand general 
entity, viz. nature, is regarded as the sole source of aU 
phenomena. Thus natural forces become the meta- 
physical substitutes for the various divinities of poly- 
theism; and the new entity called nature the meta- 
physical substitute for the grand conception of mono- 
theism. The source of this change is to be found in 
the acceptance by monotheism of the dangerous aid of 
reason which limits the supreme divinity to a vague 
primary intervention, interdicts hun from altering the 
laws which he has established, and confides their 
special and continuous operation to nature, thence- 
forth the object of daily contemplation and even of 
adoration.* 

The theological state has been superseded by the 
metaphysical, and next, according to the necessary 
operation of M. Comte's fundamental law, the meta- 
physical is superseded by the positive state which is 
fixed and definitive. In this state the human mind 

* ** Dans r6tat m^taphysiqae qui n'est aa fond qu'one simple modification 
g6n^rale da premier, les agens samatnrels sont remplac^s par des forces ab- 
straites, T^ritables entity (abstractions pcrsonnifi^s) inh^rentes aui divers 
^tres du monde, et con^ues com me capables d'engendrer par ellcs-memcs tons 
les ph6nom^nes observes, dont Texplication consbte alors k assigner pour 
chacun Tentit^ corrcspondante."— " Le dernier terme du system© m^taphy- 
siqne consiste h concevoir, an lieu des diff^rentes entit6s particuli^res, une 
senle grande entity g^n6rale, la nature, envisa^^e comme la sonrce unique de 
tons les ph6nom^nes.'* Philosophic Positiye, i. 4, 5. See also il 294-297. 
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recognizes the impossibility of acquiring absolute 
notions, abandons investigation into the origin and 
destiny of the universe and into the intimate causes of 
phenomena, and aims only by means of reasoning and 
observation at the discovery of their laws, that is, their 
invariable relations. The explanation of facts reduced 
to its real terms is thenceforth nothing more than the 
connection established between various special phe- 
nomena and certain general facts of which the progress 
of science tends gradually to reduce the nimiber. As 
the theological system reaches its highest improvement 
in monotheism and the metaphysical system in the 
conception of nature, so the perfection of the positive 
system would be to be able to represent all the various 
phenomena that come under observation as special 
instances of a single general fact, such for example as 
that of gravitation. The ideas of fetich, gods, God, and 
nature, and every thing superhuman being thus suc- 
cessively and finally eliminated from the mind, man is 
brought to the conception and study of those invariable 
relations which constitute law, the only legitimate ob- 
ject of research for man. The ancient philosophy, 
whether theological or metaphysical, is thenceforward 
powerless for good, and its superannuated domination 
presents only obstacles to human progress.* 

* " Dans r^tat positif Tesprit humain reconnaissant I'impossibilit^ d'obtenir 
des notions absolues, renonce a chercher I'origine et la destination de Tunivers, 
et a counaitre les causes intimes des ph^nomenes, pour s'attAcher uniquement 
a d6couyrir, par Tusage bien combin6 du raisonnement et de Tobservation, 
leurs lois effectives, c'est-a-dire, leurs relations invariables de succession et de 
similitude. L'explication des faits, reduite alors a ses termes reels, n'est plus 
d^sormais c|ue la liaison 6tablie entre les divers phdnomenes particulieres et 
^uelques faits g^n6raux, dont les progres de la science tendent de plus en plus 
a diminuer le nombre." — " La perfection du systfeme positif, vers laquelte il 
tend sans cesse, quoiqu'il soit tres-probable qu il ne doive iamais Tatteindre, 
serait de pouvoir se representer tons les divers ph6nom^ne8 oDservables comme 
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' Such, nearly in M. Comte's own words and it is be- 
lieved with a faithful adherence to his essential concep- 
tions, is a brief history of the rise, the growth, the de- 
cline, and the extinction of the idea of God in the 
human mind, and of its destined course in human 
society. It is not difficult to collect what M. Comte's 
views are, but it is difficult to separate them from the 
sociological inferences and conclusions which he binds 
up with them, and in which he is constantly assuming 
without proof the truth of his anti-theistic doctrines, 
and embarrassing the almost hopeless attempts of his 
readers to bring them into logical connection with the 
premisses from which they are drawn. Under these 
circumstances the following summary of his teaching 
on this subject may aid the apprehension of the in- 
quirer. 

The anti-theistic positivist points to the fact of the 
early, the once universal, and the still general prevalence 
of fetichism, that primitive pantheism by which man in 
his first endeavours to explain to himself the pheno- 
mena of nature ascribes the vital powers of which he 
is himself conscious to all those surrounding objects 

des cas particuliers d'an seul fait g^n^ral, tel que celoi de la graritation, par 
exemple." Philosophic Positive, i. 4, 5. — " Envers chacun des diff^rens orates 
de ph^nomenes nous avons sp^cialement reconnu que la philosophic positive se 
distingue surtout de Fancienne philosophic, th^ologiqne ou m^taphysique, par 
sa tendance constante a ^carter comme nicessairement vaine toute recherche 
qnelconque des causes, proprement dites, soit premi^res^ soit finales, pour se 
borner k ^tudier les relations invariables qui constituent les lois effectives de 
tons les 6venemens observables, ainsi susceptlbles d'etre rationellement pr^vus 
les uns d'aprea les autres." vi. 701.— "On pcut regarder la conception de la 
divinite ou plutot des dieux, comme etant depuis longtemps encore plus radi- 
calement impuissante sous I'aspect esthetique qu'elle ne Test certainement de- 
venuc sous le point de vue intellectuel et meme enfin social." 879. — " L'orga- 

nisation positive de la morale doit anjourd'hui d6termiuer avec 

le plus d efficacit^ Tentiere Elimination de la philosophic th^ologique, dont la 
domination surann6e entrave encore, k tant d'egards', malgr6 sa propre impuis- 
sance, Tessor fondamental de la pens^e et de la sociabilite modemes." 892. 
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from which he dther hopes or derives benefit, fears or 
suffers injury. He gradually learns to limit this per- 
sonification and deification to the most prominent de- 
ments, fire, air, eardi, ocean, and at a later period to 
the sun, moon, and stars, assigning to them super- 
human powers, and conceiving other phenomena sub- 
ject to their authority. In process of time those objects 
are divested of divine personality, and not the objects 
th^nselves, but the gods supposed to reside in them 
and to animate them are worshipped. When once the 
imagination is let loose to frame personal gods for itself 
the number is indefinitely increased with every variety 
of form and function, and the pantheon receives laige 
additions by means of apotheoses and incarnations. 
This system of imaginary divinities shocks the reason 
first of one, then of another, until by slow steps and in 
successive generations the idea is developed, accepted, 
and established of one God, concentrating in himself 
the powers of all the gods, creating and preserving, 
gui^ng and governing, punishing and rewarding ac- 
cording to his pleasure. At a still more advanced 
period this supreme divinity is, as it were, exiled from 
the care of his creatures into the inaccessible solitude 
of his own absolute being, and the monotheistic idea 
is transformed into that of a vague and undefined, but 
ever -living and all - pervading nature. Finally, this 
loose and fluctuating idea of nature is resolved into the 
plain and simple, the positive and true, conception of 
law, explaining all the known relations and combina- 
tions of matter and mind, of man and society. Now in 
that stage of this process in which monotheism appears, 
this result, however natural and necessary, according to 
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M. Comte, as a step in the progressive development of 
the hiunan mind, is not less visionary than the equaDy 
natural and necessary fictions of fetichism, astrolatry, 
and polytheism thq,t preceded it, and of nature by 
which it is followed. Krst we see a rude attempt to 
account for the phenomena of nature by vivifying, per- 
sonifying, deifying ahnost every thing. Gradually super- 
natural powers are restricted to a few and still fewer 
po^essors, and at last they are made to converge in one 
all-embracing divinity. But whether such powers are 
ascribed to all, to many, to few, or to one only, every 
such conception is a mere fiction of the imagination, aU 
of them from first to last destitute of any solid ground 
on which to rest. The civilized world has outgrown 
the worship of stocks and stones, of trees and animals, 
of sun and moon, of Jupiter and Woden ; and it re- 
mains to divest itself of a belief in God, and to regard 
theism as one of the superstitions which it is bound to 
cast a^de. 

M. Comte has not presented this statement, and tihe 
conclusion founded on it in the form of an argument. 
He does not say. This is the way in which the idea of 
God has sprung up in the mind and therefore it is false. 
Without the form of reasoning or the trouble of deduc- 
tion he merely assumes that this is the true history of 
the idea, and that, this genesis of it being admitted, its 
fa^ity follows as a matter of course along with the other 
errors in which it is i^nbedded. He merely expects that 
all who believe in God wiU accept his undoubting as- 
surance that they are in a mistake, and will as soon as 
possible dislodge that belief from their minds. This 
certainly is not a very modest anticipation ; but it is a 

l2 
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mode of proceeding that possesses the unquestionable 
advantage of bringing very speedily to a close all 
troublesome controversies. Theists, however, do not 
attach so little importance to their belief or so high a 
value to M. Comte's authority as to be willing to sur- 
render their convictions for his on so slight a ground. 
It will be necessary therefore to consider, first, whether, 
admitting the perfect accuracy of all his details, he has 
made a logical and consistent use of them, and second, 
whether those details really include all the essential 
facts of the case. 

Let it be assumed then that M. Comte's account is 
precisely and in every respect a full and correct expo- 
sition of the process by which man first gains and then 
loses the idea of God, it does not by any means follow that 
that idea is a fiction. This intuition of M. Comte's, for 
it cannot be called an argument, when put in a direct 
form may be thus expressed. The human mind has 
through a series of painful and protracted struggles 
emerged out of many gross and grievous errors into a 
belief in one God, and therefore that belief is itself an 
error. The answer is that it may be an error, but w^e 
do not by this means make the slightest approach to- 
wards a perception of it as such. All human know^- 
ledge is tentative, experimental, gradual, progressiva. 
All progress towards truth consists first in learning and 
then in unlearning error; in endeavouring to exhaust 
and exclude all the possible forms of error, and then 
reposing on stable truth which the previous separation 
of error makes clearer and more satisfying to the miftd. 
It is thus that astronomy has become the successor of 
astrology, and chemistry of alchemy ; and it is thus. 
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even according to M. Comte, that metaphysics displaces 
theology, and positivism displaces metaphysics, in each 
and in all not by a single, sudden, and successful step, 
but by a toilsome journey and through many devious 
paths. The succession of steps by which a truth is 
attained, is not a legitimate ground for its rejection. If 
it wercy astronomy and chemistry would be false 
sciences, and positivism a false philosophy. Theism 
may have passed through the diflferent stages ascribed 
to it, fetichism, polytheism, monotheism. In its mo- 
notheistic stage, it may have passed through phases of 
which M. Comte takes no account. And it may have 
been subsequently resolved into nature and at last into 
law. And yet in all its forms and changes and in all 
the substitutes that have been offered for it, it may 
express a great and indestructible truth, the basis not 
only of all religion and of aU morality, but also of all 
science and of all philosophy. 

The history of what M. Comte calls the grand con- 
ception of God, does not then oblige us with him 
to consider that conception a fiction; and after re- 
peatedly and ostentatiously thus characterizing it even 
he himself makes the imexpected admission that its true 
fundamental principle rests on natural law, and that its 
elementary germ is identical with that of his favourite 
positive philosophy. He was apparently led to make 
this admission, however inconsistently, in accordance 
with the following train of thought. A system, a phi- 
losophy, a doctrine which flows from the imagination, 
and is unsupported by phenomena and law is in his 
language a fiction : a system, a philosophy, a doctrine^ 
which from its first origin is rational and positive is a 
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truth. But how, it may be said, is this reconcilable 
with the terms of his alleged fundamental law which 
make the theological state the first, and the positive 
the fijial state of humanity, the former containing no 
positivism as the latter in its full development will ex- 
clude aU theism? The answer to this in substance is 
that even in the theological state there is a certain 
though limited development of the positive philosophy ; 
that even the theological philosophy itself has its root 
in positivism ; and that the one is certainly, at bottom, 
quite as original bs the other.* This is said in order to 
establish that the positive spirit existed, although only 
to a very restricted extent, in the earliest stage of human 
culture ; but in establishing this it is also affirmed that 
the elementary germ of the positive philosophy and 
that of the theological philosophy are equally primitive ; 
and that the true fundamental principle of the latter, 
as of the former, is derived from the operation of pri- 
mary natural laws. It is true that the fictitious nature 
of the idea expressed is kept steadily in view (fictive- 
ment transport(5e), but the basis on which that fictitious 
idea rests is explicitly held to be real and positive, an 
admission which, as will hereafter be shown, carries with 
it important consequences. At present we are con- 

* I' On doit meme remarquer a ce sujet que c'est T^bauche spontande des 
premieres lois naiurelles propres aux actes individuels ou sociaax qui, fiotive- 
ment transportde k tons les phdnom^nes da monde extdrieur, a d'alx)rd foami, 
d'apri^s nos explications prdcddentes, le vrai principe fondamental de la phiio* 
sopnie thdologique. Ainsi, le genne 616mentaire de la philosophie positive est 
certaiuement tout anssi primitu au fond qne celui de la philosophie thdologiaue 
elle-meme, quoiqu'il n'ait pu se developper que beaucoup plus tard. Une 
telle notion importe extr^mement a la parfaite rationalite de notre throne 
sociologique, puisqne, la vie humaine ne ponvant jamais offrir aucune T^ritable 
creation quelconque, mais toujours une simple 6volution graduelle, I'essor final 
de I'esprit posititdeviendrait scientifiquement incomprehensible, si des Torigine 
on n'en concevait a tons dgards les premiers rudimens ndcessaires." Philo- 
sophie Positive, vi. 095. 
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cemed only with the admission itself, and it is not made 
without very adequate grounds. For it is obvious that 
there could have been in fetichism no ascription of 
personal qualities to impersonal objects, of human qua- 
lities to superhuman agents, of visible qualities to in- 
visible existences, without the previous actual experi- 
ence and recognition of those personal, human, and 
visible qualities in man himself. Theological philosophy, 
then, by M. Comte's admia^on, if a fiction, no more 
rests upon a fiction than does positive philosophy itself. 
It is a fiction that rests upon facts, the unquestioned 
and unquestionable fetcts of human experience and ob- 
servation. The idea of God, however wide the diver- 
gences from reality into which it may have passed in 
its forms of expression, has confessedly a deep root in 
human consciousness, in actual relations, and in natural 
law. 

This inconsistency which concedes a positive origin 
to a fictitious philosophy may be explained away or 
may be regarded as trivial; and in point of fact it is 
much less important than the larger and broader admis- 
sion about to be noticed, not contained in a single sen- 
tence only, however clearly expressed, but inextricably 
interwoven with the whole structure, and interfused 
through the entire spirit, of M. Comte's philosophy. To 
illustrate this, let it be borne in mind that no one can 
or does deny that the idea of Grod exists as a form of 
thought in the human mind ; that it has exercised an 
immense influence on the development of individual 
character, on the progress of society, and on the des- 
tinies of the race ; and that that influence has been on 
the whole salutary and civilizing. The question then is 
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not as to the existence of the idea in the world, the 
extent of its influence, or the beneficial nature of that 
influence ; but it is whether the idea itself is a true or 
a false idea. It does not follow because the idea exists 
that therefore it is true, since the mind can think what 
is false as weU as what is true. It does not foUow that 
the idea is true because it has exercised a mighty in- 
fluence, since error also often sways the world. It does 
not foUow that the idea is true because its influence has 
been fruitful of good, since it has also been sometimes 
productive of evil, and since even error has at least 
seemed sometimes to work for good. But in estimating 
the various considerations that enter into this very grave 
and profound question, what are we to think of a writer 
voluminous, elaborate, scientific, philosophical, who has 
arrived at the undoubting conviction, expressed with 
persevering iteration in every variety of phrase, leaving 
no doubt of the strength and earnestness of his belief, 
that there is no God, and who notwithstanding makes a 
belief in God in one or other of its various forms, the 
very pivot on which his whole system of thought turns, 
the foundation-stone of the positive edifice which he has 
attempted to construct, the first expression of the fun- 
damental law which he claims to have discovered, the 
first principle of the new science which he announces 
to the world, the first stage of that vast process of evolu^ 
tion through which human nature and human society- 
must pass to reach tjieir highest perfection ? What are 
we to think when an avowed, a deliberate, an implacable, 
and even a contemptuous opponent of the idea of God 
has felt himself compelled by the study of human na- 
ture and human society to embody that idea as a neces- 
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^ sary and indispensable element in the construction of his 
philosophical system, to regard it as the spring and 
source of his fundamental law, the germ of his positive 
philosophy, and to proceed on the assumption that with- 
out its recognition there can be no true science of society, 
of its constitution, its changes, and its history ? There 
are two ways of answering this question according as 
the idea of God is held to be true or false. 

If the idea of God is fake, if in the language of 
M. Comte the theological state of the human mind is 
fictitious, then equally fictitious and false are the law 
and the philosophy which he has built on that founda- 
tion. It is quite conceivable and possible that the foun- 
dation may be good and strong, and yet the superstruc- 
ture may be ill-planned and ill-constructed; but it is 
impossible that the superstructure can be secure if the 
foundation is laid in sand. It is at once seen that' by 
contending for the false and fictitious nature of all 
theistic belief and at the same time making that belief 
the basis and groundwork of his philosophy, he has 
with his own hand unconsciously destroyed its positive 
character, vitiated the whole of his subsequent reason- 
ings and illustrations in its support, and rendered it 
illogical and irrational to give an assent to the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived. Is M. Comte willing 
to accept this inevitable consequence ? It is not to be 
expected. But it happens by a curious coincidence that 
he has furnished us with the means of knowing how he 
would have judged the question if it had been one of 
purely scientific interest. In treating of the calculus of 
indirect functions, he has instituted an able and dis- 
criminating comparison between the methods of Leib- 
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nitz, Newton, and Lagrange, the successive founders of 
transcendental analysis. He considers that Leibnitz 
did not clearly apprehend the rational basis of the 
method he had created, and that Camot was the first 
to show that it rests on the principle of the necessary 
compensation of errors which proceed from the fisJse 
notion, involved in the method, of magnitudes or quan- 
tities infinitely smalL Now M. Comte holds that the 
assumption of this false idea into the method radically 
vitiates it ; that such an idea is metaphysical and anti- 
positive ; and that it is a great defect of any method to 
be obliged in mathematics to distinguish between two 
kinds of reasonings, those that are perfectly rigorous, 
and those in which we purposely commit errors that 
must afterwards be corrected by compensation.* The 
principle laid down here is that a false idea taken as the 
basis of the infinitesimal method of Leibnitz vitiates it 
at its very source, vitiates the reasonings that flow from 
it, vitiates its whole character and operation. Apart 
fix)m any other application, this appears a sound prin- 

* " Quand on consid6re en elle4neine et sons le rapport Wique la concep- 
tion de Leibnitz, on ne pent s'empecher de reconnaitre avec Lagrange qn'eDe 
est radicalement vioieose, en ce que, snivant ses propres expressions, la notion 
des infiniment petits est nne idee fautsey qn'il est impossiole en effet de se 
repr^senter nettement qnoi^n'on se fasse quelquefois illusion a cet ^gard. 
L analyse transcendente ainsi conpue pr^sente a mes yeux oette grande imper- 
fection philosophique, de se trouver encore essentiellement fondee sur oes prin- 
cipes m^taphjsiG[nes dont Tesprit humain a en tant de peine k degager toutes 
ses theories positives. Sous ce rapport, on pent dire que la mdthoae infinite- 
simale porte yraiment Pempreinte caract^ristiane de Pepoque de sa fondation, 
et du genie propre de son fondateur. On pent bien il est vrai, par ring6niense 
idde de la compensation des erreurs, s'expliquer d'une mani^re ff6n6rale, oomme 
nous Tavons fait ci-dessus. Inexactitude n^cessaire des precedes g^n^raux qui 
composent la m^thode infinit^imale. Mais cela seul n est-il pas un inconve- 
nient radical, que d'etre oblige de distinguer en matb^matiqne deux classes de 
raisonnemens, ceux qui sont parfaitement rigoureux, et ceux dans lesqnels on 
commet a dessein des erreurs qui devront se compenser plus tardP Une 
conception ^ui conduit a des consequences aussi ^trang^res est sans doute ration- 
nellement bien pen satisfaisante." Pbilosopbie Positive, i. 263. 
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ciple, and sound or unsound it is a criterion which M. 
Comte has applied to the Leibnitzian method. If he is 
willing to employ, or to allow others to employ, the same 
criterion in judging of his own philosophy, then that 
philosophy must be condemned without appeal or re- 
prieve, for no one can be more strenuous than M. Comte 
himself in maintaining that the theological state of the 
human mind, the theological philosophy, the theological 
sj^tem is fictitious ; that is, that the belief in God in the 
various and successive stages of its development is a false 
belief, and in making that false belief the indispensable 
source from which the impulse to all human improve- 
ment is derived. According to M. Comte's explicit and 
reiterated admission his philosophy rests on a false idea, 
and according to the criterion which he has applied to 
the infinitesimal method that false idea must be held 
radically to vitiate his philosophy, and to destroy con- 
fidence in it as an exposition of the course of human 
progress. 

But there is another alternative. Assume that the 
belief in God is true, and then M. Comte's law and 
philosophy may be true also; or conversely assume 
that M. Comte's law and philosophy are true, then the 
belief in God, of which while he makes such abundant 
use of it he aflirms the falsity, must be true. The 
soundness of the foundation affords a presumption only 
of the stability of the superstructure ; but the stability 
of the superstructure pre-supposes the soundness of the 
foundation. No one can be more earnestly and firmly 
convinced than M. Comte himself of the truth of his 
own fundamental law and positive philosophy, and it 
follows that his should be the last pen to deny the 
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solidity of the basis on which they rest. Against him- 
self, therefore, we must and will believe that he has 
built his system upon a truth, not upon a fiction. In 
fact there is something irresistibly ludicrous, if it were 
. not painfully humiliating, in the circumstance of a 
' philosopher coining before the world and with a vast 
display of real science and research and a vast amount 
of mere vanity and verbiage saying : " Here is a new 
science, a new philosophy, a new law of human pro- 
gress, the crowning complement and glory of all the 
past discoveries of all former sages and philosophers, 
and the foundation on which it rests is — a Jiciion .'" 
We are surely entitled to answer: "The philosophy 
may be deep, the science may be sound, the law may 
be necessary and deduced from the most certain phe- 
nomena of experience and observation, but if so, the 
foundation must be — ^a t?iith r It is one of the wildest 
dreams of incredulity that the whole constitution of 
human nature, the whole circle of human thought^ the 
whole course of human history should hinge upon a 
falsehood. M. Comte by the conditions of his own 
system of thought is precluded from denjdng the truth 
of a belief in God, and from exacting such a denial from 
those who accept that system. With an avowed desire 
to escape from that belief and to banish it from the 
world, he has been compelled by the force of facts to 
make it an essential constituent of the principles that 
have been inextricably interwoven with human affairs 
in all past ages. How is this ? Is life a dream ? Are 
these phantoms that are passing before our eyes ? Are 
we ourselves any thing more than figments of the 
imagination? Does not M. Comte perceive that by 
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making belief in God the mainspring of his system, he 
affords ground for the conviction that there is some- 
thing true and real and valid in the conception on 
which he builds, and from which confessedly all human 
civilization has proceeded ? Is it not the demand of a 
genuine positive philosophy that every dominant con- 
ception, every influential belief of the human mind shall 
have a substratum of truth on which to rest ? Every 
such conception or belief is a fact of the most positive 
character, which must be classed by positive science 
under some invariable law, and such an invariable law, 
to be so, must be a fact, not a fiction ; a truth, not a 
falsehood; but not more a fact and a truth than the 
special facts and truths of which the law is composed 
and from which it is deduced. It is not enough to saj^ 
with M. Comte that in man imagination is stronger 
than reason, and that the products of the former are 
not to be subjected to the criterion of the latter. This 
is true, but it is not the whole truth. Imagination is 
stronger than reason ; but it does not absorb, swallow 
up, extinguish reason. Man even in his lowest state, 
and however often betrayed by his own misconceptions, 
is still upon the whole true to the inherent qualities of 
his nature. When by the operation of an acknowledged 
necessary law of his nature he acquires the idea of God, 
and in one form or another thinks, acts, and lives out 
that idea in all the generations of his race and in all the 
ages of his being, then the conclusion seems to be in- 
evitable that, with whatever deductions for the mistakes 
of his judgment, or the feebleness of his will, or the 
misdirection of his efforts, there must be some reality 
to answer to that idea. To suppose otherwise is to 
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strike a &.tal blow at the essential truthfalness of his 
facilities and at the reality of all knowledge whatever. 
And it is to be remembered that this preponderating 
influence of the theistic idea is not a doubtful inference 
or a contested fact. It is not an influence aflirmed only 
by theists or a fact which floats on the mere surface of 
history. It is a fact and an influence so thoroughly- 
penetrating human nature, human character, and human 
society in aU their phases and forms of development, 
that it is found impossible for an anti-theistic positivist 
to frame his system of philosophy without making that 
theism which he contemptuously rejects the basis and 
groundwork of all his speculations. 

Before endeavouring to ascertain the element of truth 
contained not only in monotheism, but in polytheism, 
in astrolatry, and even in fetichism, it is desirable to 
remove a difficulty that may be suggested. It is alien to 
the general apprehensions of theists to admit that there 
is any element of truth whatsoever in any of the forms 
of pagan religion ; and Archbishop Whately in his re- 
cently published Annotations on Bacon's Essays has ex- 
pressed this sentiment in the strongest language, when 
he maintains that Bacon, in defending Epicurus from 
the charge of atheism, altogether mistook the real 
character of the pagan religions, and that the pagan 
nations were in reality atheists.* With great respect 

* " Epicuros is charsed that he did but dissemble for his credit's sake when 
he affirmed there were blessed natures .... wherein they saj he did but tem- 
porize, tliough in secret he thought there was no God. But certainly he is tra- 
duced." — ^Bacon. 

*' It is remarkable that Bacon, like many others very conversant with ancient 
mytholo|;y, failed to perceive that the pagan nations were in reality atheists. 
They mistake altogether the real character of the pagan religions. They 
imagine that all men in every age and country had idwavs designed to worship 
one supreme God, the maker of all things ; and that the error of the pagans 
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for BO high a living authority, we must be permitted to 
think that the mistake is that g£ the Annotator, not of 
the Essayist, and that indiscriminately to pronounce the 
pagan nations atheists must tend to prevent the forma- 
tion of just concepldons and the use of accurate language 
respecting the religious condition and character of 
heathen nations both ancient and modem. The arch- 
bishop assumes that his own conception of God is not 
only true as far as it goes but that it is complete, and 
that his own definition is the only one that can be 
given, and he pronounces a sentence of atheism ex 
cathedrd upon aU who do not adopt them. In appeaUng 
against this sentence let it be admitted that the defini- 
tion accurately describes the conception, and that the 
conception is a higher, purer, and juster one than that 
of pagan nations, and yet it does not follow that they 
can be correctly represented as atheists. For in the first 
place the pagan nations had some notions of governing 
powers over nature, which, however imperfect, crude, 
and even contradictory, were approaches to theism, and 
should relieve them from the unqualified charge of 
athdsm. Atheism is not the denial of monotheism only, 
but also of polytheism ; not only of one God, but of 
gods ; of all superhuman agency or agencies whatsoever. 
In this view the pagan nations were theists, not indeed 

oonaisted xnerelj in the fake accounts they {^ave of Him, and in their worship- 
ping other inferior cods besides. But this is altogether a mistake. Bacon 
was in this misled by words, as so many have been ; the very delusion he so 
earnestly warns men against. The pagans nsed the word 'God/ but in a 
different sense from us. For by the word God we understand an Eternal 
Being who made and who governs all tilings. And if any one should deny that 
there is any such being, we should say that he was an atheist ; even though 
he might believe that there do exist beings superior to man, such as the fairies 
and genii, in whom the nneducated in many parts of Europe stiU believe.'^ 
Whatem, p. 139. 
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in the same sense, but in as strict and literal a sense as 
Christian theists. The belief in fairies and genii is 
probably a remnant of fetichistic times, ie. of the earliest 
and lowest form of paganism. Would it be consistent 
with justice, not to speak of charity, to denounce as 
atheists the uneducated, who, according to the arch- 
bishop, in many parts of Europe, still believe in these 
fantastic existences? Again, the pagan nations who 
are described as atheists possessed the conception of a 
supreme deity, a conception undoubtedly in several 
respects inferior to the same conception in Christian 
minds, but still the conception of a deity supreme over 
gods and men, the source of law, and the father of all. 
In proof of this, reference may be made to the passage 
already quoted (p. 117) from Cicero de Republica, in 
which he speaks of God as legis inventor^ disceptator^ 
htor^ and as magister et wvperator omnium^ the latter 
phrase being adopted and appropriated by Lactantius 
as a true description of the God of Christians. It is 
more difficult to understand whom or what Lucretius 
meant when he spoke of the deity as the common 
father of all (omnibus ille idem pater est, ii. 991), 
but still the conception, however obscure and indeter- 
minate, is there. The Hindus, probably the best repre- 
sentatives in modem times of polytheism and idolatry, 
even in the most debased times and in the corruptest 
forms of their religion, have retained the idea of Ofie 
God who is without a second or eqtialj and although this 
idea is from the moral point of view eminently defective, 
since the deity it regards is conceived to take no direct 
part in the government of the world, yet, intellectually 
considered, it must be pronounced purer and more 
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elevated than that which is generally entertained in 
Christian countries, since it tolerates no distinctions in 
the intimate essence of his being. The most devoted 
adherents of Hindu polytheism and idolatry are the \ 
bitterest and most inflexible opponents of atheism, and 
yet Archbishop Whately would confound aU differences 
and make even them atheists. Once more, however 
superior on the whole the Christian to the Pagan con- 
ception of God, will any one — ^will the archbishop- 
affirm that the former is perfect, that any conception 
by a finite nature of an infinite can be perfect ? But 
if our conception of God is necessarily imperfect, we 
may have omitted, we may even be incapable of appre- 
hending, some essential attribute or element which a 
higher order of beings may imderstand, or which a 
higher state of our own existence may bring within the j 
grasp of our minds. In the former case must that , 
higher order of beings look upon us now as atheists, ' 
because our idea of God does not come up to their 
standard ? In the latter case, in that higher state of 
our own existence, must we look upon our former selves 
as atheists, because we have reached a more elevated 
standard of thought and acquired worthier conceptions 
of the Deity? A rule of judgment that would entail 
such consequences must be erroneous. Finally, the 
archbishop's definition when tried even by our present 
crude apprehensions, is imperfect and obscure. An 
Eternal Being who made and who governs all things — ^this 
is Archbishop Whately's notion of God, and according 
to him the only true notion which stigmatizes with 
atheism all who do not accept it. When such a senti- 
ment is advanced from such a quarter and on such a 

M 
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ground,, we are enlided to inteirpret the definitaoii 
aceordmg to ite litecaL terms ; and, so interpreted^ we 
may aak wfaeth» the infinily of the deity is not as 
netsesaory to be affirmed as his eternity ; and whether 
we are to suppose that the archbidiop has made such 
feeble advances into theism as to concave of (xod's. 
govaming only things not persons ; only matter,, not 
ii^nd. 

A&dusm, then^ is not a contradiction of monotheisnL 
only, but of polytheism, and even of fetichism, and the 
definition c^ theism includes even these less advanced 
forms of belief in superhuman agency. It is, however^ 
neither necessary nor just to make theism responsible 
for all the erroneous conceptions and immor^ practices 
that have been in di£Serent ages and under differ^it 
forms connected with it. In the attempt to construct 
an rnteUigible and coherent theory of human belief it 
is allowable in reason and indispensable in fact to dis- 
tingu^h between the use and abuse q£ a truth, between 
the essential element that characterizes it and the use- 
less or hurtful accretions that gather around it and 
aometimes^hide it from the view. Fetichism, polytheiean^ 
. and monotheism are capable of being abused and have 
beai abused in fact. It would be easy to accumulate 
charges against all three ; the barbaric juggleries and 
incantations of fetichism, the tyrannical priesthoods and 
open or secret immoralities of polythdsm, and the in- 
tellectual pride and intolerance of monotheism. It 
would stiU, however, be true, not only that these forms 
of belief have contributed and are contributing to carry 
forward the race in the career of improvement, but that 
in order to subserve this end in the evolution of 
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hvmaxdtyj they must eafch and all contain an important 
germ of truth which it is the business of the philosophic 
inquirer to discover and estimate. 

With this preGminary explanation to remove a diffi- 
culty which would negative all forms of theism but one 
and which would virtually deny their instrumentality 
in promoting the civilization of the world, we arrive 
now at the question whether there is or is not a truth 
involved in the idea of Gpd expressed in fetichism, poly- 
theism, and monotheism! It has been shown that, by 
the admission of M. Comte clearly and explicitly made, 
this idiea in as fair at least as its origin is concerned rests 
on positive &cts, on actual relations, on natural laws; 
and tiiat in as far as the nature of the idea itself is con- 
cerned^ while he considers it as expressing a mere fiction, 
he yet builds on that fiction the whole structure of his 
positive philosophy with all the confidence which the 
most stable truth could inspire. The purpose now is to 
establish that he is^ right in building upon this founda- 
tion as upon a truth, and that he is wrong in describiag 
the truth upon which he thus builds as a fiction. 

For this purpose let us first confine our attention to 
the earliest, the simplest, and the rudest form of theism, 
that of fetichism, and let us take M. Comte's account of 
the mental process which there takes place. In that low 
stage of development and of civilization, on the occur- 
rence of some extraordinary phenomenon, thunder or 
lightning, wind or rain, ocean-storm or earthquake, the 
observer, not by a slow process of ratiocination, but by 
a sudden and instinctive intuition, transfers the concep- 
tion of personality which he has acquired firom his own 
voluntary acts to the elements which he sees or hears or 

m2 
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feels to be in convulsive agitation around or above or 
below him. To us at the present day those elements 
are inanimate, but they are not inanimate to him. He 
does not in imagination divest himself of his own per- 
sonality to transfer it to them, but he ascribes to them 
a personality corresponding with that which he himself 
possesses and exercises. He animates them, that is, he 
believes them to be animated by a will similar to that 
which he knows to reside in himself. In this we all now 
know that he is mistaken, and there lies the fiction which 
M. Comte has correctly indicated. Fire and air, the 
winds and the waters, sunshine and storm, the forests, 
the mountains, and the caverns of the earth are not 
indeed endowed with a vital energy and a personal will 
of their own. But is the whole of the fetichist's concep- 
tion a fiction ? Is there no truth imderljdng the fiction 
which he thus frames for himself and giving it all the 
real power which it exercises over him ? Is it not a 
truth that for the origination of that motion in the in- 
animate elements which he witnesses, a personality, a will 
is as necessary as when he himself by a single volition or 
by a series of volitions, raises an arm, protends a foot, 
or emits an articulate sound ? Can the profoundest and 
most positive philosopher of the present day satisfactorily 
explain to himself or to others the commencement of 
motion in elementary matter -without the supposition of 
will? We know that motion exists and that the human 
will produces motion ; but we know also that the human 
will does not produce and is utterly inadequate to pro- 
duce all the motion that exists around us ; and it is not 
an elaborate deduction, but a simple and direct intuition 
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of the natural reason of mankind in the very lowest 
stage of culture that another will than that which is 
human must have produced that motion. In the sup- 
posed state of culture the idea of law does not enter 
the mind: there is no generalization. Every pheno- 
menon stands apart, is conceived apart, and is explained 
apart from all other phenomena, and explained by the 
same process of thought ; and hence on the one hand 
the multiplicity of objects of reverence, and on the other 
the approach to universality, the pantheistic aspect, the 
community of character that belongs to fetichism. But 
in the midst of this multiplicity of objects and commu- 
nity of character two elements appear to be clearly dis- 
tinguishable, a fiction and a truth; the fiction which 
personifies the inanimate and deifies the animate and 
thus creates the evils of fetichism ; and the truth which 
through this personification and deificatibn recognizes a 
superhuman will and thus becomes a discipline to the 
understanding and the heart. Truth and error will 
always be combined in human thought. Pure and 
unmixed truth the mind can never hope to attain. On 
pure and unmixed error it cannot subsist. And yet we 
are required by M. Comte to believe that in fetichism 
there is nothing but unadulterated fiction. The error 
contained in fetichism is that kind of error into which 
in a feeble state of the intellect the mind might be sup- 
posed to fall. The truth it contains is that degree of 
truth which in such a state of the intellect the mind is 
capable of apprehending and appropriating with a gra- 
dually increasing clearness of perception and conception. 
That truth resembling rather a prolongation of the 
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mind's self-caosciousness than constituting any approach 
to syllogism is that which vivifies, sustains, invigorates, 
and utilizes fetichism. 

The same considerations may be employed in the 
explanation of astrolatry, the transition stage, according 
to M. Comte, from fetichism to polytheism. In so far 
as astrolatry coincides with fetichism, the former has 
the same elements of error and of truth that have been 
assigned to the latter. The error consists in the wor- 
shipper's ascription to the heavenly bodies of a per- 
sonality similar to his own ; the truth in his belief that 
where there is order, beauty, power, motion, there must 
be a personal will to originate that motion, to exert 
that power, to create that order and beauty. But in 
the progress of intelligence and speculation a period 
arrives when the mind becomes convinced of the purely 
material and passive nature of the heavenly bodies, 
withdraws the notion of personality from them, and 
transfers that notion to deities that are supposed to 
reside in and to animate them and to direct and con- 
trol their movanents and their influence. In this 
period there is not only a material sun, but a god 
of the sun also; not only a material moon, but a 
god or goddess of the moon ; not only a material Mars, 
Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, but also deities of those bodies, 
each inhabiting and ruling his or her proper plaaiet. 
This transference of personality from the material sun 
and moon and stars to deities supposed to occupy and 
govern them which is the commencement of polytheism, 
is nothing more than the substitution of one fiction for 
another. But the substitution of one fiction for another 
does not invalidate the truth which is perceived to 
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underlie both; the truth that motion must have a 
motor, order an orderer, action on agent, effect a 
caujae; that the phenomena of iiie heavenly bodies 
must have originated and be sustained by the operation 
of a personal and intellig^it wOl. To deny this would 
in the estimation of the astrolater be just as reasonable 
as to deny that it is the personal will of man that 
governs his movements and his acts when he cleaves 
the forest, or scales the moimtain, or ploughs the ocean. 
When we endeavour to understand lus process of thought 
we are obliged to collect and arrange hct&j to compare 
the similar and to contrast the dissimilar, to analyze 
and to syllogize, to draw inferences and to sum up con- 
clusions ; but it would be a great mistake to transfer 
this process from our own minds to his. It is probable 
indeed £*om the nature of the case that the substitution 
of one fiction ibr another inv^dved in the transition 
from fetichism by means of aatrolatiy to polytheism 
may have been the result of direct reasoning ; but the 
belief in the truth which both the forms of astrolatry 
contain was thai, as it is now, independent of all pain- 
ful and circuitous elaboration, the instantaneous and in- 
evitable expression of the mind's self-conscious activity. 
However overlaid and weakened by fiction, that belief 
in superhuman agency is the true and vital force of 
astrolatry as of fetichism. 

The ne^t stage in M. Gomte's history of the theolo- 
gical state of the jduman mind is full-blown pol3rthdism, 
in which personal deities of different attributes and 
fimctions, with different degrees of dignity, and in dif^ 
fi^^eat spheres of activity, are supposed to engross the 
entire government of the world. It does not belong ta 
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this place to enter into the details of any system of 
polytheism, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, or Hindu. Amid 
almost infinitely diverse fonns of expression, the error 
and the truth of all are the same. The error consists 
in the attribution of personal qualities to imaginary 
beings; the truth concealed, not lost, under this per- 
vading error is that the various eflfects in air, on earth, 
and under the earth ascribed to these imaginary gods 
are utterly unintelligible to human reason except on the 
supposition that a personal and intelligent will is con- 
cerned in producing, directing, and controlling them. 
This error and this truth have entered intimately and 
deeply into all the forms and phases of fetichism, astro- 
latry, and polytheism that have ever existed in the 
world, and they give a coherence and consistency to 
the whole course of human history which from no other 
point of view it can ever possess. Conceive with M. 
Comte that the theological state, the theological philo- 
sophy, the theological system,, as he variously phrases 
it, is wholly fictitious, that all is phantasy and falsehood, 
no reality, no truth, in the fundamental principles of 
human belief and in the very mainsprings of human 
action. In that view what a blurred picture does history 
present 1 On what an insecure foundation does positive 
philosophy rest I Admit the explanation that has been 
oflfered and both philosophy and history become possible, 
because they have a basis of truth from which to rise. 
In that case we see error indeed largely and widely 
prevailing, but we see also a seed of truth planted fix)m 
the first in the human mind, slowly, silently, and hid- 
denly seeking its natural nutriment, gradually emerging 
from the unfavourable influences by which it is sur- 
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rounded, and at last growing into bud and blossom and 
flower and fruit. 

We thus arrive at M. Comte's ultimate form of the 
theological state, that of monotheism, which not less 
than the preceding he pronounces to be unreal and 
fictitious. In the preceding forms we find are con- 
tained both an error and a truth, an error inasmuch as 
they affirm the existence of imaginary gods, a truth 
inasmuch as they involve the existence of a personal 
and intelligent will. Why then, it may be asked, are 
we not to consider that monotheism contains the same 
mixture of truth and error ? For the valid reason that 
this final form of theism contents itself with affirming 
the truth without the error. It affirms as fetichism, as 
astrolatry, as polytheism also did that the phenomena of 
the universe are inexplicable to human reason without 
the supposition of a wiU to originate and sustain those 
phenomena. But unlike fetichism, astrolatry, and poly- 
theism, monotheism makes this affirmation simply, with- 
out attempting to divide that will into parts and 
parcels and to distribute it amongst a variety of agents. 
We cannot characterize personality more distinctively 
than by the power of willing. Where there is will 
there must be personality. But according to the pro- 
found conviction of the theist, proofs of wiU are to be 
found in every form of matter, of life, of thought ^ 
proofs of win which, call it what else you may, is 
entirely superhuman. This will he is compelled by 
the laws of his own mind to ascribe to a distinct per- 
sonality, and this distinct personality he calls God. 
This is a conclusion which the actual phenomena not 
only fully legitimate but imperatively demand ; while 
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they neither require nor permit him to assume various 
and conflicting personalities and vdlls, the supposition 
of which is aa illogical in reason as it is pernicious in 
consequence. Thus on the one hand monotheism holds 
firmly to the truth contained in all the preceding forms 
of theistic belief and on the other eschews the delusive 
and hurtful errors which they incurred. The mono- 
theist claims that his conclusion is in the strictest sense 
positive since his belief is according to his deliberate 
judgment the only true interpretation of the most in- 
dubitable phenomena. In his view therefore there are 
only the most amicable relations between the pure form 
of theological, and the pure form of positive, philoso- 
phy. Any assumed hostility is the effect of misappre- 
hension on the one side or on the otiier or on botii. 
Theology, rightly understood, is positive. Positivism, 
rightly understood, is theological. As in the less ad- 
vanced forms of theistic belief, the mcmotheirt does not 
arrive at his conclusion by a slow and abstruse course 
of reasoning. The proofs are so numerous, tiiey press 
him so much from every quarter and on every dde, 
they come so dose to his own consciousness tiiat he 
would as soon think of attempting to reason himself 
and others into a belief of his own existence and will 
and personality, as into the belief of an existence, a 
will, and a personality superior to his own and to every 
thing human. And yet as the reality even of human 
existence, human will, and human personality, has been 
denied, it is not wonderful that the reality of the divine 
^existence, will, and personality should abo have been 
called in question, and tiiat, in addition to the imme- 
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diate and intuitive evidence in favour of both, argu- 
ment should be employed in their support 

In one obvious respect there is an important distinc- 
tion attended by very important consequences between 
monotheism on the one hand, and on the other the an- 
tecedent forms of theistic belief. In fetichism, astrolatry 
and polytheism, the truth which they contain is im- 
bedded ahnost buried in errors, its growth choked, its 
influence paralyzed. In monotheism the same truth is 
freed from that deleterious companionship, and although 
under the finite conditions of humanity its conception 
in the mind must always be imperfect, yet it has scope 
for growth and elevation with the growth of human 
knowledge and the elevation of human character. It 
has already been suggested that in monotheism that 
truth has passed through phases of which M. Comte 
takes no account (p. 149) ; and yet those phases are the 
interpretations and expressions of phenomena as positive 
as those to which he traces the origin of the theological 
philosophy. We have seen that he traces the origin of 
that philosophy to those primary natural laws which 
belong to individual or social acts (I'ebauche spontan^e 
des premieres lois naturelles propres aux actes indivi- 
duels ou sodaux) ; and it foUows, building on the same 
foundation, that the idea of God in the human mind 
will necessarily be modified, wiU descend to grossness 
or rise in purity and dignity, according to the nature 
of those individual and social acts, of those primary 
natural laws to which they are held to be subject, of 
the relations which are conceived to spring from them, 
and of the forms of character which they generate. If 
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for instance the human being lives a mere physical 
life and conceives of himself as capable only of phy- 
sical enjoyment, as sustaining only physical relations, 
and governed only by physical law, it is inevitable that 
his mind should not rise higher than to invest the 
power above him with mere physical attributes. If by 
the operation of natural law, by the employment of in- 
dividual effort, and by the aids of social life he acquires 
the conception of himself as an intellectual being, and 
lives in the predominating exercise of intellectual capa- 
cities, his idea of the power above him will as inevitably 
rise to that of a supreme mind governing mind as well 
as matter. If he rises still higher to the conception of 
himself as a moral being, possessing a moral nature, 
sustaining moral relations, and subject to moral laws, 
his idea of God will correspondingly rise to that of a 
moral ruler exercising moral authority over his moral 
creatures. The positive basis of the theistic idea in the 
human mind being taken for granted with M. Comte, 
that idea must in its distinctive features and in its suc- 
cessive phases correspond with the source from which it 
proceeds and the foundation on which it is built. It 
) is impossible that a merely physically developed human 
being should conceive of God as a supreme mind ; or 
that a merely intellectually developed human being 
should conceive of God as a moral ruler. A genuine 
moral development includes both that which is physical 
and that which is intellectual, and it is the morally 
developed human being only who can rise to the con- 
ception of God as the source and support at once of 
all matter, of all mind, and of all morality. Let 
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US look more closely at these successive expansions of 
monotheism. 

It has hitherto been assumed that all the phenomena 
which fetichism, astrolatry, polytheism, and monotheism 
have been employed to explain are physical pheno- 
mena ; and in the earliest stages of human culture, these 
were the only phenomena that forcibly attracted atten- 
tion and unremittingly demanded explanation. The 
phenomena to be explained were physical ; the expla- 
nation given was physical. The fetiches of the earliest 
age were the elements of nature and terrestrial objects 
animate and inanimate. The gods of astrolaters were 
either the heavenly bodies themselves or the powers 
whose highest function was to direct their movements 
and distribute their influences. The divinities of poly- 
theists were and are the creators, the preservers, the 
destroyers, and the renovators of the material universe. 
Even in monotheism the first and long the highest con- 
ception of the supreme will was that of an almighty 
One putting forth force, wielding power, warring down 
rebellious demons or equally rebellious men, punishing 
the former with the fiery tortures of Tophet, and over- 
whelming the latter with the physical catastrophe of a 
deluge. These were low and imperfect notions of the 
divinity, but they corresponded with the low and im- 
perfect culture of the worshipper. Man is a ph)rsical 
being before he is anything else, stimulated by physi- 
cal passions, pressed by physical wants, environed by 
physical obstacles, contending against physical enemies, 
aided by physical appliances ; and as a necessary con- 
sequence he can raise his mind no higher than to 
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phy^Qcal conceptibBfl of the po^rers above him. But 
it should never be forgotten that these conceptions^ 
however aeexznngly grovelling, express a truth, more 
obscurely in fetichison, in aetrolatry, and in polythdam, 
more distinctly in monotbeiam, but in all a truth which, 
as aU truth must be, is salutary in its ^ects. That 
troth is that physical phenomena and their laws are 
subject to powers or to a powei? higher than human. 
To call such a belief, even in its less advanced forms, 
atheism with Archbishop Whately is to confound things 
that differ : to call it with M. Comte a fiction is simply 
to contradict the patent facts of every day's experience 
and observation. The earliest worshippers felt what we 
stiU feel at the present day, they then expressed in 
their way what we now express in our way, that man is 
not all in all in this world ; that there is a power above 
him that imposes necessities, prescribes conditions, deter- 
mines the beginning and the end of his career, and 
many of the circumstances that ihtarvene between its 
two extremes; and that to recognize this power is the 
irresistible dictate of a sound understanding and the 
healthy expression of natural feeling. That they limited 
the application of this general truth to the phenomena 
of physical nature and of physical existence was an in- 
evitable result of their merely physical culture. It is 
still indispensable to give it the same special application 
even when we know that it has a wider scope. 

Neither can individuals nor can society always live 
in physical conceptions and for physical ends. The 
time comes when the notion men acquire of the dignity 
of their own nature, gives the ascendancy in their esti- 
mation of themselves to the intellectual element above 
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the physicaL In tiie phyBical stage of their develop- 
ment^ firom the Gonsdous force of their own will in con- 
troUing their own physical movementa, they had been 
led intuitively to infer the existence of a higher wiU 
that eoiKtroUed the physical movements of the world 
aromid them, and they are now in like manner led by 
the intellectoal energy which they feel and exercise 
themselves and of which th^ witness the possession 
and exercise by others, to infer the existence of a 
supreme will not only exerting force, but possessing 
intelligence. In ourselves we see, we know, we ex- 
perience that mind exists, thinks and reasons, remem- 
bers the past, anticipates the future, compares and con- 
trasts, infers and conchides, receives and communicates 
thought, observes £Btcts and discovers laws, constructs 
sciences and philosophies, creates societies, polities, go- 
vernments^ institutianB. To deny these products of 
mind were to deny our own existence, our daily life, 
and the habitual working of aU that is withia and 
around us. But the minds themselves that produce 
these effects, that elaborate these results, that contrive 
and execute, that reform and improve, aad that are 
always stridning after higher and still higher, deeper 
and stUl deeper, wider and still wider ranges of thought 
and speculation — what are they, whence do they come, 
how are they to be explained? These thinking, reason- 
ing, planning, active minds constitute a large and most 
important class of phenomena of the most positive 
character of which positive philosophy in some form or 
another is required to give some acconnt. Moreover, 
not only are these minds, their diverse phenomena, the 
effects they produce, and the complicated, snbtie, and 
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yet uniformly' consistent laws of their operation to be 
explained; but there are also in the phenomena and 
laws of the material universe proofe of an intelligence 
transcending all human intelligence, and which it is the 
highest ambition and glory of the highest human in- 
telligence imperfectly to apprehend. Positive philo- 
sophy cannot ignore the facts of human intelligence or 
the facts of an intelligence more than human, and it 
demands an explanation of both. The allegation by 
M. Comte of defects, real or imaginary, which his 
microscopic vision claims to have discovered in the 
planetary arrangements and in animal organizations, 
does not weaken this demand ; for if the defects are 
imaginary, the allegation of them only proves his own 
presumption ; if real, the intelligence that discovered 
them is still to be explained ; while even on the latter 
supposition they are so minute that they dwindle into 
triviality and insignificance when compared with the 
vafitness and grandeur, the order and beauty and 
wisdom of all the other parts of the system of nature. 
Mind, then, is everywhere at work within and around 
and above and below us, and the genuine theistic 
positivist by the constitution of his nature feels himself 
placed under an imperative necessity of tracing all its 
forms and manifestations to one source. This is a great 
step in advance of the physical stage of monotheism. 
In that stage force was the highest capacity of man s 
nature that was called into requisition. It opened to 
him the only sphere he was competent to fill. It was 
the instrument for accomplishing the only ends he could 
conceive. And hence the divinity he worshipped was 
the personification of force, and force whether for the 
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purpose of punishment or reward, for the intimidation 
of enemies or the protection of fiiends, was the principal 
attribute with which the object of his reverence was 
endowed. To have conceived differently of God he 
must have risen above himself, above the circumstances 
in which he was placed and the influences that formed 
and moulded his character. But when those circum- 
stances and influences are changed, his conceptions 
of the divinity are changed also, and in virtue of the 
predominance of intellectual over physical culture he 
is enabled to recognize that the God of his adoration 
possesses not only supreme power, but supreme intelli- 
gence; that mind, thought, wisdom, rules the uni- 
verse ; and that the mental efforts of the wisest of men 
are but feeble glimmerings from that centre of all 
light and of all truth. The mental process is the same 
in both cases, intuitive rather than ratiocinative ; but 
differing in this, that the stage of culture in the one is 
physical, in the other intellectual ; and that the result is 
in the one to conceive of God chiefly as the author of 
the material universe and of its laws, and in the other 
to conceive of him as the source of mind also and of 
the laws by which it is governed. Man henceforth be- 
comes a denizen of two worlds, the world of mind and 
the world of matter, which claim over him equal and 
concurrent jurisdiction, while he in the depths of his 
intimate consciousness recognizes that he possesses ca- 
pacities and sustains relations that ally him with both, 
and through both with that being who is at once the 
fountain of all material force and of all intellectual 
life. 

There are two abusive forms of this intellectual state, 
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and they are here mentioned, both for the purpose of 
reciting the errors which they express, and for that of 
showing the place which they occupy in the history of 
religious belief Both have been already briefly de- 
scribed as elements in the development of humanity 
according to M. Comte, one superseding the idea <^ God 
by that of nature, the other by that of law (pp. 143, 144) ; 
the former, the refinement of metaphysical speculation ; 
the latter, the refuge of anti-theistic positivism. 

M. Gomte has frequently and justly remarked on 
the unsatisfactory character and tendencies of natu- 
rism, but he does not appear clearly to have ^pre- 
bended the basis on which it rests or the elements of 
which it is composed. To understand these, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the stage of monotheism at which 
man is assumed to have arrived. He has come to con- 
ceive of himself as possessing a twofold nature con- 
sisling of body and of mind, as subject both to physical 
and intellectual wants, and as exercising both phyracal 
and intellectual capacities and as{»rations; and as a 
natural and necessary sequence he raises his mind to 
the conception of God both as the source of material 
force and the centre of intellectual life. But in him- 
self he finds body and mind united in tihie same organi- 
zation which ministers alike to his physical and intel- 
lectual wants, capacities, and aspirations; and he is 
thus led, under various forms of reasoning more or less 
abstruse, and under various forms of expression more 
or less obscure, to extend the analogy and to conceive 
of God as the great soul of the universe and of the 
universe as the vast embodiment of God. Thus all is 
God and God is all ; and nature, the designation oom- 
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mon to both, .is at once active and passive, actively 
commnnicating force and life, passively receiving and 
obeying the force and life communicated. It is evident 
that this metaphysical refinement could never have been 
devised if the human mind had always remained in the 
physical stage of monotheism, since it is only by the 
combination of the physical and the intellectual con- 
ceptions of God that it acquires the semblance of sup- 
port. And it is the semblance only, for a very little 
consideration will show that when regarded from the 
point of view which the antecedent forms of theistic 
belief present, it is a retrograde, not a progressive 
movement of thought; a degrading, not an elevating 
conception of deity. It is a retrograde movement of 
human thought, for the very terms that describe it 
prove that it is a imiversal fetichism, thus carrying 
humanity back to the very lowest form of theistic 
belief from which it has emerged. It is a degrading 
conception of the Divine Being, for it deifies matter as 
well as mind ; baseness and vice and cruelty and crime, 
as well as justice and truth and purity and goodness. 

The other abusive form of the intellectual state 
to which reference has been made, supersedes the idea 
of God by that of law. All intellectual efibrt ap- 
plied to the solution of the theistic problem conducts 
either to an affirmation, or to a negation, or to a 
compromise between the two. The affirmation is 
theism; the compromise is naturism; the negation 
is anti-theistic positivism. Of anti-theistic positivism 
law is the last result and the highest principle, and M. 
Comte the great advocate and apostle. He is able to 
detect the deficiencies and expose the pretensions of 
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naturisin : he is not able to perceive the self-contra- 
dictions and the baselessness of anti-theistic positivism, 
that is, of law without a lawgiver. We have seen that 
naturism makes of the universe a huge fetich, a mun- 
dane god, a divine world ; and thus of the error and 
the truth which the primitive fetichism contains, it 
adopts the error and rejects the truth, ascribing a ficti- 
tious personality to the world, and denying a real per- 
sonality and an intelligent will to God. Anti-theistic 
positivism is less scrupulous and more consistent, and 
sternly sweeps away at one stroke the truth and the 
error alike. With naturism it denies all superhuman 
volition and intelligence. Against naturism it refuses 
all reverence for its world-god or its god-world. It 
acknowledges only phenomena and laws; the special 
facts which are called phenomena, the general facts 
which constitute laws. Beyond these nothing is known, 
nothing is knowable. But its fearless inconsistency, 
however honest, is blind and deaf and dumb, for it 
does not deign to see or to hear or to explain any 
thing but what is consistent with its own assumptions. 
It affords no explanation of that intelligence which is 
intuitively seen and heard and felt and acknowledged 
in those very phenomena and laws which are the sole 
objects of its research, nor even of that human intelli- 
gence by which those phenomena and laws are appre- 
hended; and it startles and confounds the unbiassed 
inquirer by constructing, as has been shown, its entire 
apparatus of thought and speculation on that very truth 
which it ostentatiously denounces as a fiction. StUl 
further, even in the conception of law no advantage is 
gained ; but on the contrary a disadvantage is incurred 
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by anti-theistic positivism. No advantage is gained, 
for the conception of law in theistic positivism, to say 
the least, may be and is as clear, as strong, and as well- 
defined as on the opposite theory; a disadvantage is 
incurred, for in anti-theistic positivism while law is 
s&rmedj the sole adequate support of law is removed, 
and by inevitable consequence the belief in its stability 
shaken. The conclusion is that naturism and anti- 
theistic positivism are both retrograde movements of the 
intellect ; that in so far as they* are anti-theistic they 
afford no aid towards the solution of the most difficult 
problems of human existence ; and that on the contrary 
they either confuse and obscure our notions of man, of 
the world, and of God, or leave wholly unexplained 
and inexplicable their mutual relations. 

Does intellect furnish the highest conception of God? 
Can we form no higher idea of God than as mind, the 
seat, the centre, and the source of thought? The 
answer to these questions is found in raising ourselves 
to a just conception of the capacities of our own nature. 
Is intellectual power the highest capacity of that nature ? 
When all the ideas in the human mind have been 
brought into the strictest logical sequence, has man at- 
tained all the perfection of which he is capable ? The 
pertinence of the answer derived from this source will 
be perceived, when it is considered that it is the same 
positive source from which all the previous forms of 
theistic belief have been drawn. Man feels a vital force 
within himself, and transfers the idea of that force to 
the external world: hence fetichism. He invests the 
principal manifestations of that force with distinct per- 
sonality : hence polytheism. He concentrates all these 
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personalities in one: hence monotheism. In these 
changes it is assumed that he lives a life predominantly 
physical, and therefore whether he worship fetich, gods, 
or^God, his worship is the worship of force. The form 
of his own character determines the form given in his 
mindjto the character of the power he adores. But he 
does not always live a mere physical life. He learns to 
think, and thinking becomes the confirmed habit of his 
mind and the leading feature of his character ; and in 
tiiis as in the preceding state, he transfers this elevated 
conception of his own nature to the great object of his 
worship. God is no longer the mere author of force, 
but also of mind, of thought^ of intelligence. The 
question then recurs, Does the process stop here ? Can 
we think no higher of ourselves than as embodied in- 
tellect? No higher of God than as incorporeal spirit? 
No higher of eitiier than as merely perceiving the rela- 
tions of ideas without regard, for instance, to the moral 
qualities of those relations ? 

To illustrate this difference, let us suppose a per- 
son who is able clearly to apprehend that the relation 
of two to four is the same as tiiat of four to eight. 
In this perception tiie intellect alone is concerned; 
that is, the relation alone is contemplated, not any 
moral quality of the relation. The relation is pro- 
nounced true, not good or bad. There is no moral 
sentiment, no sentiment of approbation or of disapproba- 
tion, connected with it in the mind. Suppose now, tiie 
same person able clearly to apprehend that the relation 
of vice to misery is the same as that of virtue to happi- 
ness. It is quite possible to contemplate this relation 
also from the same point of view, that is, with the in- 
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telleet only, without any reference to the moral quality 
of the relation, pronouncing the relation true, not good, 
and not accompanying it with any sentiment of moral ap- 
probation. In that case since the person snpposed takes 
into account only the relation, not the moral quality of 
the relation, since he regards the relation only from the 
intellectaal, not from the moral, point of view, he must 
be held not to have attained to a perception of his own 
moral capacities and destinies, and by necessary conse- 
quence to be as yet destitute of a perception of the 
moral character and government of God. The two per- 
ceptions go hand in hand : the latter cannot exist with- 
out the former; and as certainly the former will pro- 
duce the latter. Suppose, then, once more, that the indi- 
vidual in question clearly and fully, profoundly and ear- 
nesdy, apprehends not only the relation, but the moral 
quality of the relation ; that it constitutes a law indelibly 
engraven on his whole being to deter from that which is 
morally evil, to attract to that which is morally good ; 
and that in common with all human kind he is subject 
to the law which this indestructible moral relation ex- 
presses. In tiiis case, what a volume of instruction, full 
of warning and of wisdom, does it open for his perusal I 
What a grand and ennobling revelation does it make to 
him of himself, the dignity of hir nature, the reach of 
his faculties, the destinies of his race I Above all, what 
a grander and stiU more ennobfing revelation does it 
make of the Being who established that relation, who 
constituted that nature, who impressed tiiat law, and 
of whose character that rdation, that nature, and 
that law may be accepted as the expressions I Hence- 
forth man conceives of himself not only as a sentient 
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being having material wants, not only as a thinking 
being having intellectual capacities, but also as a moral 
being sustaining moral responsibilities. From his own 
physical nature he had inferred the existence of a power 
greater than himself producing all physical phenomena. 
From his own intellectual nature he had inferred the 
existence of mind transcending his own and giving birth 
to all the phenomena of thought. And now from his 
own moral nature he infers with the same intuitive 
conviction the existence of a moral ruler to whom he 
and all moral beings are subject. The process of thought 
is identical in each case ; the conclusion is irresistible in 
aU; and the result is to fill the mind with the most 
positive, the most sublime, and the most salutary con- 
ception by which it can be penetrated and possessed, 
the conception of God controlling all matter, informing 
all mind, inspiring and educing all goodness. 

It will be seen that in this section no attempt has 
been made to construct a regular argument in support 
of the existence of a supreme will. The history of the 
formation of the idea of God in the human mind, as 
given by M. Comte, has been assumed, and it has been 
shown that the true analysis and just interpretation of 
the facts of that history not only do not prove that the 
idea is a fiction, as he uniformly asserts, but afford strong 
ground for believing that it is a profound and essential 
truth ; and that by plain and indisputable concessions 
which he himself has made its truth must even be 
deemed indispensable to the soundness and stability of 
his own positive philosophy. The anti-theist is the 
assailant, and therefore the position that has been taken 
is not offensive but defensive. The assailant is pre- 
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eminently a positivist, theoretically the most positive of 
positivists, and therefore the process of thought to which 
appeal has been made is that which he himself has fur- 
nished, and which in its primary element is positive, not 
speculative; immediate, not mediate; instinctive, not 
reflective ; intuitive, not ratiocinative. On this ground 
alone, without the aid of direct and formal argument, 
the mind may arrive, in accordance with its primitive 
and fundamental faculties, at an assured conviction of 
the existence of a supreme intelligent will working in 
nature, life, and society. It is worthy of consideration 
whether this is not the true basis of all theistic belief 
whatsoever; whether all the direct and formal argu- 
ments, a posteriori^ a priori^ or TnoraJj in so far as they 
possess real value, do not resolve themselves into this 
process of thought ; and whether it does not possess that 
character of universality which is appropriate to so great 
a truth, and which adapts it to the apprehension and 
appreciation of all men in every condition of life and in 
every grade of culture. 

Whether the appeal is made to intuition or to reason, 
it would be self-deceptive to hold that by either the one 
or the other form of thought we can completely bridge 
the space that separates the finite from the infinite, 
the conditioned from the unconditioned, the imperfect 
from the perfect. Intuition, resting on strictly positive 
grounds, the physical, intellectual, and moral facts of 
human consciousness, by a natural logic as instanta- 
neous as it is convincing, leaps to the conclusion that 
man and the world in which he lives are embraced and 
ruled by a power, an intelligence, and a moral will 
transcendently superhuman. On the one hand it is 
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maintained that no reasoning can disprove this con- 
clusion, because it does not spring from reasoning, but 
from the primary and fundamental perceptions of the 
mind of man, perceptions as primary and fundamental 
as those which establish that he himself exists. On the 
other hand it must be admitted that this conclusion falls 
short of the wants of humanity which earnestly seeks 
repose and strength in the belief of a being, not merely 
superhiunan, but infinite in all perfection. Such a be- 
lief, the necessarily limited scope of our experience and 
observation and of iJbie positive phenomena that come 
within our knowledge, does not and cannot create. The 
imperfect cannot produce belief in the perfect, the con- 
ditioned in the unconditioned, the finite in the infinite. 
If to obtain the guidance which intuition does not 
supply we have recourse to reason, it may be deemed to 
carry us much farther, from the same foundation to 
build higher the temple in which we worship, and to 
invest with a loftier sanctity the Being whom we adore. 
Reason is not the reason of one man, or of many men, 
or of all men. It is the true perception of the real 
relations of all beings and existences, independent of 
all individual consciousnesses, experiences, observations, 
reflections, and reasonings; and when man has made 
his individual reason to coincide with this universal rea- 
son, he may justly suppose that he has attained a point 
of union between the conditioned and the unconditioned, 
the finite and the infinite — ^that while his feet touch the 
earth his spirit communes with the eternal. This is not 
a mere phantasy, but a truth striking its roots deep into 
the soul of man, and rising high towards the throne of 
God, for this universal reason finds its congenial soil in 
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man^ and man finds in God its seat^ its centre, and its 
fulness. Its resting-place is in man ; its home is in God. 
Kman ceased to exist, universal reason would still be ; 
but on the contrary, the conception of imiversal reason 
demands the supposition of the existence of a being in 
whom it inheres and of whose nature it is the expres- 
aioB. Such a being is God, and thus the conception of 
universal reason seems to raise us still nearer to the 
conception of one who is its necessary source. Yet 
there is this alloy with the pure gold, this deduction 
firom the practical value of the conception of universal 
reason when regarded as a means of raising the mmd to 
a belief in God, that from the necessary imperfection of 
human nature our notions of what constitutes universal 
or right reason are often very loose and indeterminate, 
and that the deductions from those notions cannot but 
partake of the same character and be proportionately 
weakened. When we endeavour to discover what uni- 
versal reason teaches and to bring our individual reason 
into subjection to it, we can do so only by reasoning, 
and what can be established by reasoning may be over- 
thrown by reasoning. What appears to one man consis- 
tent, appears to another inconsistent, with right reason, 
What to one man appears the dictate of universal reason, 
to another is that of private and individual reason. To 
ascend by the individual reason, that is, by reasoning, 
to the imiversal reason in which there is no reasoning, 
is impossible. In the ascent there is a limit reached 
which is impassable to the highest human £a.culties. 
The gulf between the finite and the infinite, the con- 
ditioned and the unconditioned, always remains. 

In the inability both of intuition and of reason to 
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cross this gulf, are we to assume that the unconditioned 
and infinite one does not exist? This would be to fall 
into the grave error of assuming that our conceptions 
are the sole measure of reality ; that whatever we con- 
ceive must be real, and that whatever is real must be 
within our conception. The former proposition may be 
true, the latter must be false. All our conceptions pro- 
bably have some real foundation, for although we may 
form the unreal conception, for instance, of a mountain 
of pure gold, yet the elements of that conception, 
mountain and gold, are real. But it does not follow 
that whatever is real must be within our conception and 
that what is not within our conception must be unreal 
This would be to subordinate, not man to the universe, 
but the universe to man, a source of error on which 
M. Comte has largely and justly dwelt. It would 
amount in truth to the deification of man, not merely 
to his apotheosis after death, but to his deification while 
still living, making him the sum of all being. But 
while on the one hand we guard against this error, how 
are we on the other to distinguish the inconceivable 
reality whom we call God from the conceivable unre- 
alities of fetichism and polytheism with which M. Comte 
confounds that reality under the common category of 
fictions ? What processes of thought, what faculties of 
the mind are called into requisition in adhering to that 
reality while we reject these unrealities ? 

One man can speak for one man only ; and what may 
satisfy the judgment and conscience of one may not satisfy 
those of another. It may err on the side either of cre- 
dulity or of incredulity, of extreme facility or of extreme 
tenuity of belief. Without seeking therefore to express 
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more than individual conviction and Avithout desiring 
to impose that conviction upon others, the following 
may be offered as a brief summary of the whole case. 
By the intuitive process already described, on the 
strongest grounds of positive philosophy, the mind 
arrives at an assured conviction of the existence of a 
power, an intelligence, and a will altogether superhu- 
man, a conviction as assured as that which man has of 
his own existence. At this point without going one 
step farther, for the thinker who accepts this conclusion, 
M. Comte's theory of law without a lawgiver, of anti- 
theistic positivism, is wholly and for ever negatived. 
Henceforth for such a thinker positive philosophy must 
be theistic. Proceeding onward in the exercise of 
reason, that is, of human reason or of reasoning, the 
mind arrives at the still higher conviction of a universal 
reason of which occasional manifestations are made 
even through the feeble faculties and the dim concep- 
tions of man, but which finds its permanent seat and 
its most glorious revelations in that superhuman power, 
intelligence, and wiU before apprehended. That power, 
intelligence, and will are regarded as expressions of the 
universal reason, and that universal reason is a brief 
and simple enunciation of an unconditioned and infinite 
personality, obscured to our conceptions only by the 
necessary imperfection of our intellect and our defective 
moral culture. The imperfection of our intellect is 
an insuperable and irremovable barrier; but in this 
emergency the moral element comes into operation to 
purify, to elevate, to brighten, and to intensify our con- 
ception of God. Intuition is phenomenal and positive : 
its conclusions through the objects of consciousness 
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and perception can reach only to the superhuman. 
Human reason, that is reasoning, is intellectual and 
speculative, and while it deals with the highest concep- 
tions, its conclusions must partake of the weakness and 
limitation of the human faculties. But the moral ele- 
ment in man is the human expression, not of the 
human reason only, but of the universal reason, and 
just in proportion as that element is developed, culti- 
vated, and matured, the mind rises to higher and 
holier and worthier conceptions of God. 

It cannot be maintained and it is not affirmed that the 
anti-theist is necessarily immoral. This would be to con- 
tradict patent facts and to calunmiate the virtuous unbe- 
liever : the moral element in man is too deeply seated to 
be dislodged by any intellectual belief or misbelief or 
disbelief whatsoever. But it is affirmed and it may be 
successfully maintained that the moral element is the 
only solid foundation on which faith in God as the all- 
perfect one can be built ; that in proportion as moral 
culture is deepened and widened and streiigthened, 
£aith in God will grow with its growth and strengthen 
with its strength ; that in proportion as moral culture, in- 
dividually or socially, is neglected, faith in God, personal 
and national, will become weak and wavering, formal and 
unpractical ; that by a reflex operation in proportion as 
faith in God, as the moral ruler of the universe, is 
shaken, private and public morality will be shaken also ; 
and that in proportion as that faith is on just grounds 
profoundly impressed on the general conviction, moral 
culture will be extended, moral objects and ends pro- 
moted, and man will rise to a true appreciation of his 
own high moral dignity and destiny. Faith in God as 
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meire intellectaal ^belidP has no more value or force than 
any other doubtful or disputable speculation of the 
understanding : it possesses all the virtue which theists 
and theologians ascribe to it solely in consequence of the 
moral relations which it recognizes, expresses, and en- 
j<nns. And this intimate connection between faith and 
morality is itself an additional proof of the reality of 
the object of faith, for without such an object where 
would be the basis of that morality the obligation of 
which theists and anti-theists unite in affirming? Thus 
to the thdst God becomes, instead of a figment of the 
imagination, a solemn and sublime reality ; the source 
of all being and the support of all morality ; to whose 
existence our own moral nature with an ever-increasing 
distinctness of utterance constantly testifies ; and whose 
idea is indissolubly interwoven in all the multiplied 
mazes of life, of society, and of history. It is not 
merely, as has been said, that we see in God a reflec- 
tion of ourselves. This is only a part of the truth. 
The other half is that we also see in ourselves a reflec- 
tion of God. First, from the contemplation of our 
own nature we ascend to an imperfect knowledge of 
God; and next from the height thus attained we with 
better knowledge and greater confidence interpret the ; 
phenomena of our own nature. There may or may 
not be other beings, other worlds, and other systems 
exhibiting more perfect representations of the divine 
attributes ; but we can conceive of God only by the 
aid of those rays of heavenly light that have been 
permitted to penetrate our own glassy essence. 

When we arrive at the conviction, first of law, and 
then of will, the question arises whether they can co- 
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exist, whether they are not incompatible, whether they 
do not neutralize each other. No one who closely con- 
siders this question will refuse to admit that there are 
difficulties belonging to it which he cannot wholly solve. 
All that we can do is to place ourselves in direct re- 
lation with the undoubted facts of our existence and 
to put upon those facts the most consistent interpreta- 
tion of which they appear to us susceptible, not form- 
ing fanciful notions of what ought to be, but true 
notions of what is. There are two sides of this ques- 
tion, according as it is assumed or affirmed that law 
negatives will or that will negatives law, the latter being 
the assumption of certain theists, the former the affir- 
mation of positive anti-theists. That law negatives 
will is an unsupported assertion which gains no ad- 
ditional strength by M. Comte's frequent reiteration of 
it. The proofs of necessary law and of an intelligent 
will in our experience and observation remain undeni- 
able, and no hardihood of assertion can annul them ; and 
when an attempt is made to bring both into logical 
connection, the mind nbt only without violence to its 
powers but on the contrary with a clear perception of 
necessary congruity, believes that law must proceed 
from a lawgiver, beneficent laws from a moral ruler. 
To disjoin an intelligent wiU from necessary law is to 
shake our confidence in the perpetuity and salutary 
operation of law itself. On the other hand the assump- 
tion sometimes made by theists that will on occasion 
supersedes, over-rides, estops law, is inconsistent with 
the idea of perfection and immutability which enters 
into our conception of God, so that we can no more 
coherently conceive of wiU without law than of laiv 
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without will. The conception of law without will is 
that of agency without an agent : the conception of 
will without law is that of an agent without agency. 
Law and will therefore in virtue of the very nature of 
the joint conception of them formed in the mind are 
not to be apprehended as standing opposed in their 
nature and as counterworking each other in fact. The 
divine will is constantly expressing itself in necessary 
lawi Necessary law is the constant expression of the 
divine will. It is not denied that in this mode of con- 
ceiving law and will there are practical difficulties aris- 
ing out of the physical ills, the intellectual errors, and the 
moral obliquities of human life. No ingenuity can wholly 
remove, no theory can fully explain, these difficulties. 
But it is believed that they will be gradually lessened 
in force and at last disappear in substance in pro- 
portion as every individual mind becomes practically 
imbued with the conviction of the moral ends of life, 
the moral destinies of humanity, and the moral govern- 
ment of God. 

The conclusion at which we have thus arrived may 
be resolved into two propositions ; jirst^ that from the 
phenomena of the universe the existence of their causes, 
and therefore of their primary cause, that is, of God, 
may be legitimately inferred ; and second^ that from the 
attributes of the phenomena something may be legiti- 
mately inferred respecting the attributes of their causes, 
and therefore of their primary cause, that is, of God. 
Both these propositions have been denied ; but while 
the denial of the former involves the denial of the latter, 
the denial of the latter does not involve the denial of 
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the former, and they require therefore to be separately 
coirsidered. 

The most xmcompromising opponent of the former 
proposition is M. Auguste Comte, who, throughout his 
work on Positive Philsosophy, maintains that the causes, 
whether primary or final, of phenomena and their modes 
of production, are inaccessible to the human faculties, 
and do not therefore constitute legitimate objects of 
scientific or philosophical investigation, and that the only 
legitimate objects of such investigation are facts and 
their laws ; that is, their constant relations of succession 
or of similarity. Mr. Mill has in one passage given in 
his adhesion to this doctrine,* and has defended M. 
Comte from the alleged misapprehension of Mr. Whewell, 
who is represented as having erroneously assumed that 
by excluding the investigation of causes, M. Comte had 
excluded that of all the most general truths. It may 
readily be admitted that M. Comte has shown himself, 
notwithstanding his doctrine of causation, both willing 
to discuss and able to elucidate some of the most im- 
portant general truths; but there is one which that 
doctrine directly leads him to negative, viz. the being 
of a God, which, if regarded as resting on tenable 
grounds, must be pronounced the most general of all 
truths. Does Mr. Mill mean, what M. Comte certainly 
means by his doctrine of causation, to refuse all recog- 

♦ "I most fully agree with M. Comte that uUimate, or in the phraaeology 
of metaphysicians, eMcient causes, which are conceived as not being pheno- 
mena, nor perceptible by tlie senses at all, are radically inaccessible to the 
human faculties : and that the ' constant relations of succession or similarity' 
which exist among phenomena themselves (not forgetting so far as any con- 
stancy can be traced, their relations of co-existence) are' the only subjects of 
rational investigation. When I speak of causation, I have nothing in view 
other than those constant relations." Mill's System of Logic, i. 422. 
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nition of God as the efficient cause of the universe ? Or, 
which is more probable, does Mr. Mill mean that all we 
know of God is and must be derived firom the constant 
relations of succession or of similarity among pheno- 
mena? If the latter, then this includes an admission 
of the existence of God, and Mr. Mill is not so much 
in accord with M. Comte as .the passage cited would 
imjJy. If the former, then Mr. Mill is not in perfect 
accord with himself; for in another passage he admits 
the simple existence at least of a noumenon, an un- 
known cause, and yet an efficient cause, of certam given 
phenomena, a noumenon too, independent of, and con- 
tradistinguished from, those phenomena.* M. Comte 
holds it to be unscientific and unphilosophical to take 
any account whatsoever of causes, above all, of a primary 
cause. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, when he is not de- 
fending M. Comte or controverting Mr. Whewell, but 
expounding his own doctrine in his own name and on 

* '' Sequences and co-existences are not only asserted respecting phenomena ; 
we make propositions also respecting those hidden causes of phenomena which 
are named substances and attributes. A substance, however, being to ua 
nothing but either that which causes, or that which is conscious of, phenomena ; 
and the same being true, mutatis muta»dis, of attributes ; no assertion can be 
made at least with a meaning concerning those unknown and unknowable entities 
(beyond their mere exietenc^ except in Tirtue of the phenomena bj which alone 
they manifest themselves to our faculties. When we say Socrates was con- 
temporary with the Peloponnesian war, the foundation of this assertion^ as of 
all assertions concerning substances, is an assertion concerning the phenomena 
which they exhibit, namely, that the series of facts by which Socrates mani- 
fested himself to mankind and the series of mental stat^ which eonstituted his 
earthly existence, went on simultaneously with the series of facts known by the 
name of the Peloponnesian war. Still, the proposition does not assert that 
alone ; it asserts that the thing in itself, the noumenon Soceates, was existing^ 
and doina or experiencing those various facts, during the same time. Co-exist- 
ence and sequence, therefore, may be affirmed or denied not only between 
phenomena, but between noumena, or between a noumenon and phenomena. 
And there is one kind of assertion which may he made respecting noumena, inde- 
pendently of the phenomena which are their sensible manifestation ; the assertion 
of their simple existence. But what is a noumenon ? An unknown cause. In 
affirming, therefore, the existence of a noumenon, we affirm causation.^' System 
of Logic, i. 134, 135. 

02 
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his own behalf clearly teaches that it is perfectly con- 
sistent with sound reason and good logic to make pro- 
positions affirming or denying the existence, the mere 
existence, the simple existence of a nonmenon, an un- 
known cause, an unkowable entity, such as the nou- 
menon Socrates, which was a thing in itself distinct 
from the &cts of his life, and conceivable as existing and 
doing or experiencing those various fiacts which were 
its sensible manifestation. We thus acquire from Mr. 
Mill, in opposition to M. Comte, the admission that it 
is compatible with strictly logical forms of thought 
and within the domain of science and philosophy, to 
treat of the causes of phenomena as well as of pheno- 
mena themselves, and to affirm or deny propositions re- 
specting the existence at least of such causes, considered 
as noumena only, apart from phenomena, unknown 
causes, unknown and unknowable entities. 

No other or better foundation is required on which to 
build a stable theistic belief. M. Comte exclusively re- 
cognizes phenomena and their relations, and by necessary 
consequence rejects the consideration of noumena as 
causes and of the relations which they sustain. He 
broadly denies that from the phenomena of the universe 
even the simple existence of such a noumenon as we call 
God can be legitimately inferred. To make such a propo- 
sition, he holds to be beyond the province of reason ; to 
draw such an inference, to be neither sound in logic nor 
true in fact. The rationality of this conclusion will be 
best estimated by applying the principle which it in- 
volves to the interpretation of some plain proposition, 
that for instance which has been already cited from Mr. 
Mill : Socrates ivas contevvporary ivith the Pelpponnesian 
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vxir. According to M. Comte, this proposition affirms 
the co-existence of the phenomena constituting the life 
of Socrates, with the phenomena constituting the Pelo- 
ponnesian war ; but it affirms nothing more, nothing at 
all respecting the thing itself, the noumenon Socrates, 
as at least existing and doing or experiencing those 
phenomena. In this view, the phenomena of the life of 
Socrates form legitimate objects of investigation; but 
even the existence of the noumenon Socrates is ignored. 
The hidden, invisible, unknown cause of those pheno- 
mena is regarded as if it did not exist, and its existence 
is held to form no legitimate object of scientific or philo- 
sophical inquiry. Those and those only who accept this 
as a just conclusion, will be satisfied with the further 
proposition that the phenomena of motion, of order, and 
of life exist in the universe, but that we are not called 
upon to refer them to a noumenon, a hidden, invisible, 
unknown, and unknowable cause. If the phenomena 
of the life of Socrates demand a noumenon, so do the 
phenomena of the universe. If it is irrational and 
absurd to deny such a noumenon as the unknown cause 
of the phenomena of the life of Socrates, much more 
irrational and absurd is it to deny such a noumenon 
as the unknown cause of the phenomena of the universe. 
This conclusion alone constitutes the essential principle 
of theism. He who believes in the existence of a cause 
of aU things, however otherwise unknown and unknow- 
able, a cause whose existence binds in co-existence and 
sequence all the phenomena of the universe, is a theist. 
While M. Comte denies the former of the two propo- 
sitions that have been stated, Mr. Mill denies the latter 
only. He admits, as we have seen, the simple existence 
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of noumena as unknown causes, unknown and unknow- 
able entities, and even the relations of co-existence and 
sequence between noumena, and between a noumenon 
and phenomena ; but he also affirms, that aU we know 
of objects is the sensations which they give us and the 
order of the occurrence of those sensations, and that 
there is no affinity between the sensible qualities of those 
objects and their inherent nature.* In support of this 
view he cites the names of Berkeley and Locke, of Eant 
and Brown, and quotes the authority of Cousin ; and 
he extends this doctrine from matter or body to mind, 
of which, considered in itself, he affirms that we can 
predicate nothing but the series of its own feelings.f 

* " All we know of objects is the sensations which they give us and the 
order of the occurrence of those sensations." — ^" There is not the slightest 
reason for believing that what we call the sensible qualities of the object are a 
type of any tiling inherent in itself, or bear any affinity to its own nature. A 
cause does not, as such, resemble its effects ;' an east wind is not like the feel- 
ing of cold, nor is heat like the steam of boiling water ; why then should 
matter resemble our sensations? why should the inmost nature of fire or water 
resemble the impressions made by these objects upon our senses ? And if not 
on the principle of resemblance, on what other principle can the manner in 
which objects affect us through our senses afford us any insight into the inherent 
nature of those objects ? It may therefore safely be laid down as a truth both 
obvious in itself and admitted oy all whom it is necessary to .take into con- 
sideration that of the outward world we know and can know absolutely 
nothing, exoept the sensations which we experience from it." System of Logic, 
i. 78-81. 

t " As oar oonoeption of a bodr is that of an unknown exciting cause of sensa- 
tions, so our conception of a mind is that of an unknown recipient or percipient 
of them ; and not of them alone, but of all our other feelings. As body is the 
mysterious something which excites the mind to feel, so mind is the mysterious 
something which feels and thinks." — ** On the inmost nature of the thinking 
principle, as well as on the inmost nature of matter, we are and with our human 
faculties must alwajrs remain entirely in the dark. All which we are aware of even 
in our own minds, is a certain ' thread of conscbusness ;' a series of feeling 
that is, of sensations, thoughts, emotions, and volitions, more or less numerous 
and complicated. There is a something I call myself, or by another form of 
expression, my mind, which I consider as distinct from these sensations, 
thoughts, &c. ; a something which I conceive to be not the thoughts, but the 
being that has the thoughts, and which I can conceive as existing for ever in a 
state of (^aiescence, without any thoughts at all. But what this being is^ 
although it is myself, I have no knowledge, further than the series of its states 
of consciousness. As bodies manifest themselves to me only through the 
sensations of which I regard them as the causes, so the thinking principle or 
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It is evident that this view of our necessary ignorance 
of the inherent nature of objects must be deemed to 
apply not only to mind as well as to matter, but A 
fortiori to the divine mind as well as to the human, and 
that applied to the former it has a direct bearing on the 
theistic conclusion to which we have been conducted by 
the preceding investigation. Let us inquire what that 
bearing is. 

The first thing to be noticed in Mr. Mill's statements 
on this question is, that in affirming our ignorance of 
the inherent nature of things, whether material or mental, 
he does not deny, but on the contrary distinctly affirms, 
the existence of those things themselves, that is, of matter 
and of mind. The one thing which .may be asserted 
of a noumenon, independently of the phenomena which 
are its sensible manifestation, is its existence. Body, 
although an unknown, is a real exciting cause of sen- 
sations. Mind, although an unknown, is a real reci* 
pient or percipient of those sensations and of all our 
other feelings. Body, however mysterious, is a real 
something which excites the mind to feel. Mind, how- 
ever m3rsterious, is a real something which feels and 
thinks. He apparently accepts the doctrine of Kant, 
that there exists a universe of "things in themselves" 
(nomnena), totally distinct from the universe of phe- 
nomena or of things as they appear to our senses ; and 
he believes that there is a something which he calls 
himself or his mind, distinct from his sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, and volitions, a something which is 

mind in my own nature makes itself known to me only by the feelings of 
wbich it is conscious. I know nothinsf aboat myself saTC my capacities of 
feeling or being conscious (including of course thinking and willing)." System 
of Logic, L 81, 82. 
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not the thoughts but the being that has the thoughts. 
In the same way the theist, while admitting that he 
knows nothing, and can know nothing, of the inmost 
nature of the divine being, may logically affirm that 
his existence is as certain as that of the matter of our 
own bodies and of the percipient and thinking principle 
within us. He that denies the existence of the inform- 
ing mind of the universe must also consistently deny the 
existence of body, the mysterious something which excites 
the mind to feel, and of mind the mysterious something 
which feels and thinks. He that believes in the existence 
of body and of mind may, and consistently must, believe 
also in the existence of God. 

The second point to be noticed in Mr. Mill's state- 
ments is, that our alleged necessary ignorance of the 
inherent nature of matter and mind does not prevent 
him from ascribing the attributes of quality, quantity, 
and relation, including the relations of succession and 
simultaneity, of likeness and unlikeness, to those sub- 
stances. It is true that he carefully notes that by the 
attributes of bodies he means nothing more than the 
sensations which they excite in us or others ; and by the 
attributes of mind, the states of the mind itself and the 
thoughts or emotions which it excites in other minds. 
Thus the quality of whiteness ascribed to an objact is 
merely a form of language by which we express the 
sensation of white which the presence of that object 
excites ; the quantity of an object, a form of language 
to express the sensation of more or less when compared 
with some assumed standard ; the relation of any two 
objects, a form of language to express some fact or phe- 
nomenon into which they both enter as parties con- 
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cemed ; and the relations, in particular, of succession 
and simultaneity, of likeness and unlikeness, forms of 
language to express our own states of consciousness 
respecting the related objects which are said to exist 
in succession or together, to be like or to be unlike. In 
short, the distinction made between the properties of 
things and the sensations we receive from them, is held 
to originate merely in the convenience of discourse, and 
not to belong to the nature of the things themselves. 
The attributes ascribed to minds as well as to bodies are 
maintained to be wholly and solely grounded upon states 
of feeling or consciousness in ourselves, without any 
knowledge of the internal constitution of body or of 
mind itself. Let all this be fully admitted: let it be 
folly admitted that it is only through the medium of 
our own sensations, perceptions, and states of conscious- 
ness, that we know anything of the properties of objects, 
and that the descriptions of those properties may rather 
be considered as descriptions of our own sensations, 
perceptions, and states of mind. Still, with this un- 
qualified admission, it must not be forgotten that those 
properties, whether of mind or of matter, are real and 
not fictitious conceptions of the mind ; that is, not only 
real conceptions in the mind, but conceptions of realities 
outside of the mind. The supposed sensations and states 
of consciousness in any given case do not spring up in 
the mind self-originated, nor are they originated by the 
mind itself, but by the terms of the supposition they are 
derived from external objects, each of which produces 
a special class of sensations and mental states. Not only 
then are those sensations and mental states real, but the 
objects themselves, however inscrutable to us their in- 
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most nature, and their attributes however peculiar, un- 
resolvable, and inexplicable, are not less real ; for, in the 
language of Mr. Mill (L 74), " we can no more imagine 
a substance without attributes than we can imagine attri- 
butes without a substance.** 

To apply this to the question under consideration. 
As, on the sole grounds of sensation and conscious- 
ness, attributes are ascribed to matter and to mind, 
without pretending to understand or explain the in- 
most nature of either, so the theist affirms that the 
contemplation of the phenomena of the universe com- 
pels him to ascribe to the divine being attributes of 
power and wisdom and goodness, grounded solely upon 
the states of feeling and consciousness in his own mind 
without irreverently pretending to penetrate into the 
arcana of the divine essence. If the principles of logic 
permit us to ascribe attributes to the mysterious some- 
thing called matter which excites the mind to feel, and 
to the mysterious something called mind which feels and 
thinks, attributes grounded on the states of our own 
feelings and consciousness, it cannot be deemed illogical 
on the same grounds of feeling and consciousness, to 
ascribe to the mysterious something called God those 
attributes of greatness and of goodness that are sug- 
gested to our minds by the phenomena of the universe. 
If the attributes ascribed to matter, that is, the senssr 
tions derived from it, teach us that matter, however 
incomprehensible in its nature, is something real in 
itself; if the attributes ascribed to the human mind, 
that is, its own states of consciousness, convince us 
that the mind, although equally incomprehensible in its 
nature, is also something real in itself; why should not 
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our mental perceptions of superhuman phenomena con- 
duct us to the belief of a still greater reality than either 
possessed to our apprehension of corresponding attri- 
butes, although the internal constitution of that reality 
is hidden from us, like that of our own minds, in the 
deepest mystery ? 

In the two preceding considerations we have a strictly 
logical basis supplied by Mr. Mill for theistic belief; 
first, for a belief in the simple existence of Grod, and 
second, for a belief in those attributes which actual 
phenomena permit us to ascribe to him, both beliefs 
grounded, not on a pretended knowledge of what he is 
in himself, but on a real knowledge of what he is in 
relation to us and to our own states of consciousness 
and perception. Belief in the existence and attributes 
of God rests on foundations precisely similar to those 
on which rests belief in the existence and attributes 
of the substances called matter and mind. On the sup- 
position that we know nothing of matter and of mind 
in themselves, we yet rationally may and do believe in 
tiieir existence and attributes : on the supposition that 
we know nothing of God in himself, we yet rationally 
may and do believe in his existence and attributes. To 
deny the existence and attributes of matter or of mind, 
or to deny the existence and attributes of God, is equally 
in each case to deny our own sensations and mental 
states. This conclusion will remain, whatever difference 
of opinion may exist respecting the remarks that are to 
follow. 

The third consideration to be suggested on this sub- 
ject is whether the statements made by Mr. Mill and 
M. Cousin respecting our total ignorance of the inherent 
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nature of things, although mainly just, do not require 
some qualification, a qualification indeed furnished by 
themselves in seeming, if not in real, contradiction. 
Thus M. Cousin says* that we do not know what causes 
are in themselves, and that reason even forbids the 
inquiry, but, he adds, it is very evident, h priori^ that 
they are not in themselves what they are in relation to 
us, since the presence of the subject necessarily modifies 
their action. That is, he first afltons that we do not, 
and then in the same breath that we do, know causes in 
themselves, for to know by a priori reasoning that they 
are not in themselves what they are in relation to usus 
surely to know something respecting them. If all that 
we know of A is that it is not B, this certainly teUs us 
nothing of what the nature of A is, but it does tell us 
what the nature of A is not, and thus by a negation it 
is at least the first step towards an affirmative know- 
ledge of A. 

Mr. Mill makes still more explicit admissions, scarcely 
consistent with our alleged total ignorance of the 
inherent nature of things. Thus, arguing against 
entities per se called qualities which he identifies with 
the exploded occult causes of the schools, he sB,ys 
that the cause which excites in us any given sensation, 
as that of whiteness, is not the presence of a distinct 
entity called a quality, the quality of whiteness, but the 
presence of the white object itself, and that to explain 
why the presence of this object causes this sensation 
he can only affirm that such is his own nature and the 

* " Nous ne savons pas ce que ces causes sont en elles-m^mes, et la raison 
nous defend de clieroher a le ooimaitre : mais il est bleu evident a priori, 
qu'elles ne sont pas en elles-mSmes ce qu'elles sont par rapport a nous, pnisque 
la presence da sujet modifie necessairement leur action." Quoted by Mr. Mill« 
i. 79. 
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nature of the object.^ Is not this a distinct assertion 
that we know something both of our own nature and of 
the nature of the object? a knowledge, it is admitted, 
grounded solely upon the sensation, but extending for- 
ward through the sensation to a knowledge both of the 
nature of the object communicating and of the subject 
receiving the sensation. From this source we know 
respecting our own nature that we are capable of re- 
ceiving from that object just that sensation and not its 
opposite when our organs are in a normal state, and 
respecting the nature of the object that when it is 
present it is capable of communicating just that sensa- 
tion and not its opposite. When we know this, can it 
be justly said that we know nothing, absolutely nothing, 
except the sensations we experience from objects, no- 
thing respecting our own nature as percipient beings, 
and nothing respecting the nature of the objects we 
perceive ? 

Again, in a passage already quoted (p. 198), Mr. 
Mill, in framing a definition of mind, while he asserts 
our utter ignorance of the inmost nature of the 
thinking principle as well as of the inmost nature of 
matter, describes mind as the mysterious something 
which feels and thinks as contradistinguished from 

* ** When we say that snow is white because it has the quality of whiteness, 
we are only re-asserting in more technical language the fact that it excites in 
ns the sensation of white. If it be said tliat the sensation must have some 
cause, I answer, its cause is the presence of the object. When we have 
asserted that as often as the object is present and our organs in their normal 
state, the sensation takes place, we have stated all that we know about the matter. 
There is no need after assigning a certain and intelligible cause, to suppose an 
occult cause besides, for the purpose of enabling the real cause to produce its 
effect. If I am asked,* why does the presence of the object cause this sensa- 
tion in me, I cannot tell : I can only say that such is my nature and the nature 
^tke object: the constitution of thmgs, the scheme ot the universe will have 
it so." System of Logic, i. 85. 
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body the mysterious something which excites the mind 
to feel. But when we know that body excites the mind 
to feel without itself feeling, and that mind both feels 
and thinks and excites to feeling and thinking, it surely 
may be said that we know something of the inmost 
nature of both, that we know. not only a difference 
between the effects of body and mind, but by means of 
those effects a difference between the natures of body 
and mind themselves. If there was no difference in 
themselves known to us, then the effects to us might be 
interchangeable, whereas we know that while mind, 
like body, may excite mind to feel, body cannot, like 
mind, itself think and feeL With this recognized dif- 
ference, how can it be said that we are entirely in the 
dark respecting the inmost nature of body and mind? 
We know at least as much as that difference expresses. 
In the same passage Mr. Mill explains the particulars 
which that difference includes. " I know nothing about 
myself," he says, " save my capacities of feeling or being 
conscious (including of course thinking and willing).'* 
But this is to know a great deal; and knowing so 
much, it is difficult to understand how he can affirm 
that he knows nothing respecting the inmost nature of 
the thinking principle. 

It is perhaps true, as Mr. Mill says, that "a cause 
does not, as such, resemble its effects; an east wind is 
not like the feeling of cold, nor is heat like the steam of 
boiling water ;" but if the resemblance does not exist, 
how does he know that it does not exist, if he knows 
absolutely nothing of the cause as such ? The affirma- 
tion of the essential subjectivity of our conceptions in 
these cases and in those for which he cites the authority- 
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of Brown and CouiBan^ does not exhaust all the cases 
that may be,adduced« Is it consistent with our expe- 
rience or conceivable by us that an immobile substance 
should produce motion, that a dead body should gene- 
rate life ? Is it not rational to suppose that mind, the 
most mobile of aU substances, should proceed from 
mind, aud that moral life, the highest of all the forms 
of life, should proceed from a moral being? K we 
know absolutely nothing of causes in themselves, and if 
there is not the slightest reason for believing that there 
is any affinity between effects and their causes, then we 
have no right to distinguish between causes, and in 
that view we should be entitled to assume that any and 
every cause may produce the most diverse effects, and 
that the most diverse causes may produce the same 
effects. It is certain, however, that we know and 
expect that certam causes will produce certain effects, 
and that certain effects will be produced by certain 
causes. We reason from causes to effects and from 
effects to causes, neither of which would be possible if 
we did not know something of causes in themselves as 
well as of their effects on us. This is not inconsistent 
with the doctrine that the only notion of a cause which 
the theory of induction requires or sanctions is such 
a notion as can be gained from experience, for it is still 
from effects that a knowledge of causes is deduced, but 
it is suggested that that knowledge amounts not only to 
a knowledge of causes relative to us, but to a knowledge 
in however limited and imperfect a degree of causes in 
themselves. From the effects respectively of body and 
of mind we infer that the mysterious something Avhich 
produces the one effect is different in itself from the 
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mysterious somethmg which produces the other; that 
the nature of the effect gives us to some extent a clue 
to the nature of the cause. 

On this principle the foundations of theistic belief 
may be deepened and widened. In the phenomena 
of the universe and of our own nature we see 
proofs not only of the simple existence of God and 
of his possession of attributes relatively to us, but 
of his possession of those attributes as inherent in his 
own being. By this process of thought we conceive 
not only of body as that mysterious something which 
excites the human mind to feel, and of the human mind 
itself as that mysterious something which feels and 
thinks, but also of God as the author alike of matter 
and of mind and of the phenomena and laws of both, 
himself the informing energy and moral ruler of all, 
in all their wonderful diversity and complication, order 
and beauty, grandeur and unity.* 

* See Appendix on the Doctrine of Causal Resemblance. 
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CHAPTER IL 

CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY OF WILL. 

In the preceding chapter the principal theories formed 
for the interpretation of history have been examined, 
viz. the theories of chance, of law, and of will. The 
theory of chance has been found wholly untenable. 
Law, it appears, prevails universally, but it affords in 
itself an inadequate explanation of phenomena; since 
law implies, while the theory of mere law negatives, the 
existence of a lawgiver. The third theory supplies this 
deficiency and affirms a supreme will, the source and 
support of law. In this last theory the question is not 
whether we shall acknowledge law ar a lawgiver, but 
it is whether we shall acknowledge law and a lawgiver ; 
not whether we shall accept the doctrine of a law- 
giver without law, but whether we shall accept the 
doctrine of law without a lawgiver ; and building on 
the facts and philosophy even of opponents the theory 
of a supreme will has been unhesitatingly maintained. 

It is proposed in the present chapter to examine this 
theory more closely, to consider the objections that have 
been or may be brought against it, and to dispose, of 
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some considerations that arise out of those objections 
and that are suggested by M. Comte's treatment of the 
question. 

The theory of a supreme will and the objections that 
have been made to it present three distinct forms of 
thought which, although intimately connected and 
mutually dependent, may for the sake of precision be 
separately considered. The first respects the origin of 
all things for which it demands a primary cause. The 
second respects the course of events which it teaches are 
under the direction of a superintending providence. 
The third respects the results of nature and life regard- 
ing which it asserts the reality of final causes. That 
primary jcause, that superintending providence, and 
those final causes, according to the theistic theory, aU 
meet and centre in one supreme will, and of that will 
aU law is the expression. 
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Section I. 

Objections to a Primary Cause. 

No attempt lias been made to establish the existence 
of a supreme will by formal argument. The history of 
the origin and growth of the divine idea in the human 
mind, as giyen by its adversaries, has been accepted, and 
it has been shown that the admitted facts of the case 
and the philosophical system constructed from those 
facts involve by inevitable consequence the truth of the 
idea. This is nothing more than an argumentum ad 
hominem which, however legitimate to a theist under 
the actual circumstances and however embarrassing to 
the anti-theist, does not wholly satisfy the calm inquirer 
after truth. It is not enough to silence a disputant: 
he may liave done scant justice to his own case. It is 
required also to convince one's own mind, to answer 
objections, to lay solid the foundations of a belief in 
universal law and order, justice and goodness, and in a 
supreme will, their source and centre and support 
There wiU always remain indeed to a finite intellect 
the dijBficulties inseparable from a qu^tion having in- 
finite relations ; there will always be diversities of judg- 
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ment corresponding with diversities of culture; and 
every intellectual conclusion will always need to be 
qualified by- the moral element which purifies and illu- 
minateSy so to speak, the atmosphere in which the mind 
thinks and reasons. But whatever the difficulties neces- 
sarily belonging to the question or specially attaching to 
the intellectual and moral character of the individual 
who considers it^ it still seems to be the duty of every 
conscientious believer in God to think out the grounds 
on which he embraces and retains that faith, compre- 
hending as it does the final explanation he must give 
to himself and to others of all the mysteries of ex- 
istence, all the conditions of life, and all the events of 
history. 

A primary cause then is here affirmed on the ground 
of the necessity imposed on the human mind by its 
natural constitution to demand a cause for every thing 
that exists. Every phenomenon may be regarded both 
as a cause and as an effect, and must be regarded either 
as the one or the other. If regarded as a cause, we seek 
to know its effects. If regarded as an effect, we inquire 
into its cause. No single phenomenon can be divested 
of this relation or can be conceived as divested of it 
We constantly thiiXk and act in the recognition of this 
relation. Thoughts and actions sustain this relation to 
each other ; thought to action, and action to thought ; 
action to action, and thought to thought. It is a rela- 
tion inseparably interwoven with the frame of man, of 
nature, of being. Since then no individual phenomenon 
can exist or be conceived devoid of this relation, it follows 
that the aggregate of all phenomena, the universe, must 
sustain and cannot be consistently conceived except as 
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sustaining the same relation. As soon as and so far as 
we ascend from the contemplation of isolated phenomena 
and evolve from observation and reflection the con- 
ception of a universe, we are compelled by the principles 
of our nature to demand a cause for its existence such 
as we perceive and apprehend it to be. Separate and 
successive phenomena, as for instance the separate in- 
dividuals and the successive generations of the human 
race, have separate and successive causes in an affiliated 
order. In the development of character the child be- 
comes the father of the man; in the development of 
race the child of one generation becomes the parent of 
another. But the universe regarded as a coherent 
whole is one vast phenomenon and requires a cause 
which shall account for its existence. That cause is 
what we mean when we speak of the primary cause of 
all things. That primary cause, by whatever names 
described in other languages and by other forms of faith, 
is what we call God. 

There may be and there doubtless are other processes 
of thought by which the conception of God as a primary 
cause may be attained. But when this particular pro- 
cess of thought is pursued, it would appear that the idea 
of God as a primary cause is not only not necessary but 
is not possible so long as the mind remains exclusively 
occupied with single phenomena ; that it becomes pos- 
sible only when the mind rises to the conception of the 
effect, a universe consistent in all its parts, which de- 
mands such a cause; that it becomes expanded, re- 
fined, and elevated with the expansion, refinement, and 
elevation of our conception of the universe ; and that 
when the conception, more or less comprehensive, of a 
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universe coherent, stable, and regular, is received into 
the mind, then the idea of a primary cause of that effect, 
that is, the idea of God, becomes not only possible but 
necessary, as necessary as a proximate cause for every 
passing phenomenon. In both cases we may ignore the 
cause both proximate and primary and give undivided 
attention to the effect, an atom or a universe ; but in 
either case to ignore is not to annihilate the necessary 
connection of cause and effect. A proximate cause is 
essential to the actual existence of every single phe- 
nomenon : a primary cause is essential to the actual 
existence of a universe. The idea of a proximate cause 
is essential to the logical existence of the conception of 
a single phenomenon in our minds: the idea of a 
primary cause is essential to the logical existence of our 
conception of a universe. 

The universe of matter and mind, the unity which 
we decompose into the physical and moral worlds, the 
worlds of nature and of history, may be regarded not as 
an aggregate of phenomena but of their laws, and in 
that view the same reasoning may be employed. A law 
is a general name for certain phenomena of the same 
kind which regularly * recur under the same circum- 
stances. By the constitution of nature and of our own 
minds every one of these separate phenomena must be 
traced to a specific cause. But their regular recurrence 
under the same circumstances which constitutes the 
generalization called law is itself a new phenomenon, 
and demands a cause not less necessarily than each of 
the single phenomena. When two or more phenomena 
are united by some common characteristic, this linlc 
that connects them is a fact not less real and positive 
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than each of the individual phenomena. In like manner 
when we perceive not merely phenomena aggregated 
into law, but laws aggregated into a universe which in 
as far as our limited faculties can decipher is coherent, 
consentaneous, and unitary in all its parts and in all 
its movements both material and mental, this unit so 
vast and so diverse and yet so wonderfully regulated 
and compacted into a whole, is itself an ultimate phe- 
nomenon which demands a cause not less than every 
single phenomenon and every single law. That cause 
is the primary cause of all phenomena, the supreme 
will which subjects all phenomena to laws and colligates 
all laws into a universe. 

When we regard this primary cause, not in its interior 
nature which is wholly inaccessible to us, but as a cause, 
and it is only as a cause, that is, as producing effects, 
that we do or can know any thing of it, then we arrive 
at the conclusion that it is one, and that the phenomena 
and the laws of being are the expressions of a single and 
undivided will. There is no conflict between the laws 
of phenomena, but on the contrary a perfect accordance 
and co-operation producing amid the grandest and 
most beautiful variety a unity of effect which indicates 
their emanation from one mind. Compare for instance 
the laws of li^t with the structure of the organ by 
which light is received and upon which it acts. We 
may not say that the nature of light was adapted to the 
structure of the eye or that the structure of the eye was 
adapted to the nature of light, because in either case 
that would seem to imply a priority in the order of time 
and in the order of dignity which we are not at liberty 
to assign to the one or to the other. But we may say 
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with confidence that the nature of light and the structure 
of the eye were determined by one and the same will. 
And so with respect to sound and the ear ; and so mth 
respect to all the laws of the universe known to us 
which, notwithstanding the greatest diversity of forms, 
of motions, and of volitions, act and react and interact 
with the most admirable harmony, and thus permit and 
require us to refer them all to one primary cause, one 
supreme will. 

In opposition to reasoning of this kind, M. Comte 
objects to all inquiry into the causes of phenomena ; and 
a primary cause, together with providential and final 
causes, is throughout his voluminous work the con- 
stant object of condemnatory and even contemptuous 
reference as beyond the scope of legitimate, scientific, 
and philosophical investigation. Thus for instance, 
-within the limits of a few pages, he speaks of the un- 
attainable quest into the origin and the mode of pro- 
duction of the celestial movements ; of an inquiry into 
the essential nature and the primary cause of those 
movements as a censurable practice, the last vestige 
of the metaphysical spirit in astronomy ;. of the vain 
search into the inmost nature and primary cause of 
gravitation ; of Descartes' mechanical conception of 
phenomena as having consisted in creating, without any 
positive basis, a vast hypothesis respecting their mode 
of production ; and of the Newtonian philosophy, while 
preserving the fundamental idea of a mechanism, as 
having definitively rejected all inquiry into its origin 
and mode of production.* 

* " La recherche inaccessible de I'origine et da mode de production des 
mouvemens."^" Une enquete de la nature essentielle et de la cause premiere 
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Mr. Mill in substance adopts the same view. He 
explains that when he speaks of the cause of any phe- 
nomenon, he does not mean a cause which is not itself 
a phenomenon. He makes no research into the ulti- 
mate or ontological cause of any thing. The causes 
with which he concerns himself are not efficient but 
physical causes. They are causes in that sense alone in 
which one physical fact may be said to be the cause of 
another. Of the efficient causes of phenomena, or 
whether any such causes exist at all, he is not called 
upon to give an opinion. He neither affirms nor denies 
their existence. He treats the law of causation inde- 
pendently of all consideration respecting the ultimate 
mode of production of phenomena and of every other 
question regarding the nature of " things in them- 
selves." (Logic, i. 396, 397.) He thinks indeed that 
M. Comte has unnecessarily and injuriously abstained 
from the employment of the word Cause in his specula- 
tions, and that his disuse of it has not absolved him 
from the necessity of speaking continually of the pro- 
perties of things, of cigents and their dctiariy of forces and 
the like, partial and inadequate expressions of the same 
general idea. But he carefully reiterates the assurance 
that he most fally agrees with M. Comte that ultimate 
or efficient causes which are conceived as not being phe- 

des mouTemens consid^r^s, cette habitade blamable, dernier vestiffe de I'esprit 
m^taphjsiqne a cet ^gard." — " Sans aucune raine recherche de la nature 
intime et de la cause premiere de cette action celeste ni de cette pesanteur 
terrestre." — " Jasque alors Tesprit humain n'arait pn s'^lever dans h personne 




rmode 
i production."— "L'action philosophi(}ue de la d^couverte newtonienne est 
venue le lancer dans la veritable direction positive, susceptible d'un progr^s 
r6el et ind6fini. £lle a soi^eusement conserve de Descartes Tid^e fonda- 
mcntale d'un m^canisme ; mais en ^artant d6finitivement comme radicalement 
inaccessible a nos moyens toute enqnSte de Torigine et du mode de production." 
Philosophic Positive, ii. 219, 220, 2^, 258, 259. 
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nomeiia, nor perceptible by the senses at all, are radi- 
cally inaccessible to the human facilities ; that the con- 
stant relations of succession or of similarity which exist 
among phenomena themselves are the only subjects of 
rational investigation ; that he applies the terms causa- 
tion and cause and effect solely for the purpose of dis- 
tinctively designating the relations of unconditional from 
those of conditional succession ; and he concludes with 
expressing the opinion that the revival of the doctrine 
that efficient causes are within the reach of human know- 
ledge is a remarkable instance of what has been aptly 
called " the peculiar zest which the spirit of reaction 
against modern tendencies gives to ancient absurdities." 
(i. 421-424.) 

The notion, then, of an efficient cause of the universe 
is an aburdity ; to believe in such a cause is to believe in 
an absurdity. Hard words break no bones, and there- 
fore they may be pardoned : they neither prove a false 
doctrine nor disprove a true one, and tiierefore it may be 
as well not to throw them back. But it may be suggested 
to those who employ them that three distinct questions 
are here strangely confounded both by M. Comte and 
Mr. Mill. The first question is the existence of a 
primary or eifident cause of the universe. The second 
is the inmost nature of that cause. The third is the 
mode in which that cause operates or produces effects. 
These three questions, clearly distinguishable from each 
other and capable of separate and independent treat" 
ment, are loosely thrown together, and what is affirmed 
or denied of one is arbitrarily and indiscriminately 
affirmed or denied of all three. They are totally dif- 
ferent in themselves and rest on totally different grounds. 
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With regard to tiie third question no attempt is here 
made to explain the mode of production of phenomena : 
this is believed to be utterly inscrutable to the human 
faculties* On this question the position of Messrs. 
Comte and Mill is unassailed and unassailable. With 
regard to the second question no knowledge is here 
pretended of the inmost nature of efficient causes or of 
a primary cause, beyond that which is drawn from the 
observation of phenomena. Messrs. Comte and Mill are 
at liberty to deny and others are at liberty to affirm 
that such knowledge can be obtained from such a 
source ; or they are at liberty respectively to deny or 
affirm a greater or less amount of such knowledge de- 
rivable from such a source. But, whatever the conclu- 
sions, the appeal on both sides is to the observation of 
phenomena ; and the question, therefore, is strictly within 
the limits of the most positive philosophy. No philo- 
sophic hauteur or unphilosophic contempt will remove 
the question from this ground. The first question is 
the only one with which we are here specially concerned. 
And on what ground is the existence of efficient causes, 
and consequently of an efficient or primary cause of 
the universe, denied and the affirmation of such causes 
treated as the modern revival of an ancient absurdity? 
On no other apparent ground than that efficient are not 
physical causes; that an efficient or primary cause is 
not a phenomenon ; that efficient causes are conceived by 
those who believe in them as not being phenomena nor 
perceptible by the senses at all; and that thus being 
radically inaccessible to the human faculties they are 
not within" the reach of human knowledge. AU this is 
true, but the plain answer is that an efficient or primary 
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cause, although not a phenomenon, is proved by phe- 
nomena, and that although inaccessible to the human 
faculties in itself, in its inmost nature, and in its modes 
of operation and production, its simple existence at least 
is within the legitimate bounds of human belief and 
knowledge. 

It is not always that we find Mr. Mill equally rigid in 
applying the same principle of judgment. Thus he 
affirms without qualification that "we can no more 
imagine a substance without attributes than we can 
imagine attributes without a substance." (i. 74.) To 
imagme attributes without a substance then is impos- 
sible. Is substance, as contradistinguished from attri- 
butes, a phenomenon or conceived as such ? Is it per- 
ceptible by the senses? Is it accessible to the human 
faculties in its inmost nature and in its mode of opera- 
tion ? Mr. Mill will be the first to answer in the nega- 
tive, and yet he maintains that we cannot imagine at- 
tributes >vithout a substance. If we cannot imagine 
attributes without a substance, although we know only 
the attributes of that substance and know nothing of the 
substance of those attributes except that it exists and 
forms their groundwork, why may it not with equal 
reason be affirmed that we cannot imagine phenomena 
without an efficient cause, although we know only the 
phenomena and know nothing of the efficient cause 
except that it exists and is the cause of those phe- 
nomena ? 

This inconsistency is only brought out more fully 
when Mr. Mill distinguishes substances as bodies or 
minds, and explains that " as body is the mysterious 
something which excites the mind to feel, so mind is the 
mysterious something which feels and thinks," and that of 
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the inmost nature of either we are and must always remain 
entirely in the dark. (i. 81.) This mysteriousness, this 
incomprehensibility, this unphenomenal character of the 
somethings that we call body and mind, this ignorance 
on our part of their inmost nature, does not lead Mr. 
Mill to deny their existence, or the intimate connection 
between them and the phenomena of which they are the 
seat. Body is with him the exciting cause of sensations 
although the unknown cause ; mind is the recipient or 
percipient of those sensations, although the unknown 
recipient or percipient. Body is something distinct from 
the sensations which it communicates ; mind is some- 
thing distinct from the feelings of which it is conscious. 
How does it appear then that it is absurd and unphilo- 
sophical to affirm the existence of an efficient* cause 
which underlies all the phenomena of the universe, al- 
though we are ignorant of its intimate nature and mode 
of operation, while ' it is rational and philosophical to 
admit the existence of matter and mind of whose inmost 
nature we are equally ignorant, which are equally im- 
perceptible to the senses, and equally inconceivable as 
phenomena ? 

Mr. Mill seems to lay himself open to remark in 
another direction- bearing on the same question. He 
censures Descartes for speculations "tending to infer 
the order of the universe, not from observation, but 
from the notion we think ourselves able to form of the 
qualities of the Godhead." (ii. 385.) The order of the 
universe then is to be inferred from observation. But 
what is the just inference' from observation? It is 
not merely that order exists in the universe which 
would be an assertion simply of law and would not 
satisfy the judgment of Mr. Mill who ^vrites as a theist. 
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(ii. 386.) The inference from observation is not only 
that order exists but an author of order, not only law 
but a lawgiver. And what is this but the repudiated 
doctrine of the existence of an efficient or primary cause? 
How can Mr. Mill arrive at his theism by observation 
except by drawing such an inference and admitting such 
a cause? 

It will have been seen that Mr. Mill advances the pre- 
ceding objection against efficient causes considered iu 
the most general point of view without any reference to 
the theistic argument, and that it has been only infe- 
rentially regarded as in substance and effect bearing 
against the existence of an efficient or primary cause of 
the universe. M. Comte, with whom Mr. Mill most 
fully agrees on the main point, not only argues against 
efficient causes in general, but in the most direct and 
explicit language against a primary cause in particular. 
In his view the allegation of a primary cause of all 
phenomena and of all laws of phenomena is a violation 
of the fundamental principle of positive science which 
is strictly limited in its investigations to actual pheno- 
mena, and which is consequently bound to reject the 
purely absolute notion of a primary cause. Confine 
science, he virtually says, within those positive limits 
and it rests on sure foundations, presents sure data^ and 
arrives at sure conclusions. Let it transcend those 
limits and a door is opened to all the vagaries of theo- 
logical mystery and metaphysical mysticism. We have 
just seen however that Mr. Mill, who is eminently a 
positivist, has felt himself Compelled to recognize the 
existence of the mysterious unphenomeaal somethings 
called matter and mind ; and it may now be added that 
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s<^nce within its strictest limits does not exclude from 
its consideration the imponderable, the intangible, the 
invisible; the gases, light, heat, electricity; thought, 
volition; and the abstract conceptions of unity and 
plurality, order and progress, virtue and vice. The 
idea of a primary cause is not farther removed from 
the domain of positive science than a hundred other 
notions with which it is daily conversant. We may 
even go a step farther and maintain that the conception 
of a primary cause, instead of being beyond the limits, 
is essential to the very existence, of positive science. • 
An effect supposes a cause, contains within itself the 
idea of a cause, and cannot exist as an effect without a 
cause. But all phenomena are effects : they cannot be 
omceived except as effects. They consequentiy suppose 
a cause, they contain within themselves the idea of a 
cause, and they could not exist as phenomena without 
a cause. The idea of a primary cause therefore lies at 
the very foundation of all phenomena and of all posi- 
tive science of phen<Hnena. Conceive, if such a con- 
ception be possible, a primary cause annihilated. With 
it phenomena disappear and science is impossible, since 
both its subjects and its objects become non-existent. 
The percipient and the perceived alike perish. A pri- 
mary cause is an essential condition of tiie existence of 
phenomena and of the science of phenomena, and ac- 
cording to the actual constitution of our minds the 
idea of such a cause is essential to the logical concep- 
tion of all phenomena and of the laws to which they 
are subject. 

It is not however denied by the objector that every 
effect must have a cause, that every consequent must 
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have an antecedent, that every phenomenon must be re- 
ferred to a preceding phenomenon, all which indeed he 
justly considers as amounting to a mere truism ; but it 
is alleged that when this has been done and when we 
have exhausted the whole series of phenomena, the 
process is complete, there remains nothing to be ex- 
plained. Without going beyond the pale of external 
phenomena, all external phenomena are accounted for, 
and the assumption of a primary cause is thus shown 
to be unnecessary. This view may appear to have force 
in as far as individual phenomena are concerned ; but 
it fails when employed to explain law, that is, it fails 
precisely where it is most needed in order to disprove a 
primary cause. It would be adequate to explain even 
law without the assumption of a primary cause, if law 
could be regarded as conventional, the mere product of 
human invention, the combination by human ingenuity 
of phenomena that have no inherent, permanent, and 
necessary affinity. It is not requisite to be argued that 
this is an untenable definition of law as applied to those 
aggregations of phenomena that are called the laws of 
nature. None are more frequent and strenuous in 
dwelling on law as fixed, invariable, and necessary than 
those positivists who, like M. Comte, ignore a primary 
cause. But this fixity, invariableness, and necessity of 
law is itself an effect which pre-supposes its cause, a 
consequent which must be referred to its antecedent, a 
phenomenon which demands an explanation. It is 
quite true that a law is merely an aggregation of phe- 
nomena viewed as existing under conditions common 
to all. But a phenomenon is not a law ; and all phe- 
nomena together viewed separately and singly do not 
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constitate a law. Hence when single and separate phe- 
nomena are explained, every thing is not explained 
which those phenomena include. When we have ac- 
counted for the individual phenomena that are classified 
or generalized into a law by assigning as their respective 
causes the phenomena that have preceded them we 
tave not exhausted the phenomena before us. We have 
not explained the link that binds together the pheno- 
mena thus aggregated. We have not explained the link 
that unites one law to another. We have not explained 
the successive links that constitute the vast chain of 
nature and being, of matter and mind, of thought and 
action, and that harmonize all with each and each with 
aU. " This fixed, invariable, and necessary congruity of 
parts and unity as a whole are not explained by any 
preceding phenomena. They can be explained bnly 
by looking deeper than all phenomena and admitting a 
supreme causative mind of which all laws and all phe- 
nomena are the significant expression. 

But is the notion of a primary cause tenable ? Can 
the human mind attain such a conception, grasp it firmly, 
and rest on it with confidence? Does it not hopelessly 
elude our search in the very process of thought that 
would seem to guide to it? Admitting the alleged 
necessity under which we are placed of conceiving some 
cause for all phenomena, for all law, and for the uni- 
versal order and beauty of nature and Ufe, that cause 
itself may be regarded as an effect and as such demands 
a cause, and so on ad injiniium^ until the mind is lost in 
its never-ending attempts to gain a fixed footing for the 
conception of a cause really and truly primary. When 
you have once passed the boundaries of phenomenal 

Q 
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existence, says the pkysicat pofliidvist, where will yoii 
stop, and why should you stop anywhere ? The answer 
is, that we go as far ds podtive science prescribes, and we 
stop when positive science forbids us to go farther. Why, 
as assumed in this objection, must we regard the assigned 
cause of all phenomena and of all law as itself an effect, 
and consequently demanding an antecedent cause ? There 
is no just ground for such an assumption, but on the 
contrary there is just ground for pausing precisely at 
the point we have reached. When we reason from phe- 
nomena to a cause of phenomena we are strictly within 
the limits of positive science, because the phenomena to 
be explained are positive, and the conc^tion in our 
minds of those phenomena would be incomplete, that 
is, our positive science would be defective, if we did not 
conceive of them as effects and refer them to an adequate 
cause. The conception of phenomena demands a cause, 
and the conception of a cause springs from and depends 
upon phenomena. Not to recognize the relation of 
phenomena as effects to a cause is to disobey the requi- 
sitions of positive science. Fidelity to positive science 
makes the recognition of such a relation indispensable. 
But when, in obedience to the imperative demands of 
positive science, we have made such a recognition and 
acquired the conception of a cause of all phenomena and 
of all laws, the cause thus assigned is not itself a phe- 
nomenon. We are compelled by the nature of the case 
to assign to that cause qualities proportionate to the 
effects produced, adequate to the phenomena to be ex- 
plained ; but beyond those limits we observe nothing, 
we discover nothing, we know nothing, we pronounce 
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nothing. The cause of phenomena is known to via only 
as revealed by the {^enomena themselves which demand 
the acknowledgment of its existence and which its exist- 
ence alone can explain. In itself^ in its essential na- 
ture, it is impenetrable, inscrutable, shrouded alike from 
physical perception and mental comprehension. Here, 
therefore, positive science requires us to stop : it permits 
us to proceed no farther. If we do not come up to this 
point we are false to positive science, for until we reach 
it all explanations of the phenomena of the universe 
must be insufficient. If we attempt to pass beyond this 
point and to seek for a cause of this cause, we are equally 
false to positive science, for there are no phenomena to 
be explained, no data from which to reason, no conclu- 
sion to be reached different from that which has already 
been attaint. 

An attempt may be made to give this reasoning an 
application tending to its own refutation. Gravitation 
for instance, it may be said, is legitimately assigned as 
the cause of a numerous class of phenomena, and the 
principle of gravitation is as far removed from observa- 
tion as that other principle which we designate God, 
the primary cause of all things. It follows, according 
to the reasoning that has just been employed, that having 
attained the idea of the principle of gravitation we ought 
to pause, we should seek to go no farther, but should 
accept that as a first principle occupying the same place 
in respect of all the phenomena which it explains as that 
which has been claimed for the idea of God, and conse- 
quently superseding, quoad hceCj the necessity for such 
an idea. The reasoning employed to establish the idea 

q2 
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of a primary cause is thus applied to overthrow that 
idea ; but this application can scarcely be deemed plau- 
sible and is certainly fallacious. When we speak of the 
principle of gravitation and of that principle as the cause 
of the phenomena of gravitation, if we analyze our own 
thoughts and words, we shall perceive that we are not 
thinking at all, that we mean nothing, but deceive our- 
selves with a sound without meaning. We know of no 
such principle of gravitation, and consequently we can 
assign no such cause of its phenomena. M. Comte ex- 
pressly teaches that the word gravitation strictly indi- 
cates a simple general fact, viz. the action of the sun on 
the planets, of these on their satellites, and of terrestrial 
bodies on each other, but that we cannot know in what 
that action fundamentally consists.* In other words, we 
do not and cannot know the principle of gravitation, and 
have only to accept the simple general fact which the 
word gravitation describes. When we speak of the law 
of gravitation we mean, if we mean any thing, as has 
been before stated, the phenomena of gravitation aggre- 

* *' On a cr^6 le mot heureux de cavitation, envisa^ comme exactement 
sjnonjme de pesanteur universelle pour d6signer Taction de soleil sur les 
planetes, et de celles-ci sur leurs satellites. L'emploi de ce terme a le pr6cieiix 
avantage pliilosophique d'indiquer strictement un simple fait gjninl, math6- 
matiquement constate sans aucnne vaine recherche de la nature intime et de la 
cause premiere de cette action celeste ni de cette pesanteur terrestre. U tend 
a faire ^minemment ressortir le vrai caract^re essentiel de tontes nos explica- 
tions positives qui consbtent en effet k lier et a assimiler le plus comnl^tement 
possible. Nous ne pouvons ^videmment savoir oe que sont au iond cette 
action mutuelle des astres et cette pesanteur des corps terresC^ : une tenta- 
tive quelconque a cet 6gard serait, de toute n^cessit^, profond^ment illusoire 
aussi bien que parfaitement oiseuse; les esprits entierement Strangers aux 
6tudes scientifiques peuvent seuls s'en occnper auiourd'hui. Mais nous con- 
naissons avec une pleine certitude I'existence et la loi de ces deux ordres de 
pli^nom^nes ; et nous savons en outre qu*ils sont identiques, C'est ce qui con- 
stitue leur veritable explication mutuelle, par une exacte comparaison des moina 
connus aux plus connus." Pbilosophie Positive, ii. 846. 
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gated or generalized in our conception into a law. The 
aggregated phenomena are the law : the law is the aggre- 
gated phenomena. When we speak of the phenomena of 
gravitation we mean actual and palpable appearances in 
nature which constitute all that we know of gravitation. 
We know nothing of gravitation beyond those pheno- 
mena and what those phenomena teach. We cannot 
therefore say that the principle of gravitation is the 
cause of those phenomena, for this is a mere verbal 
illusion under which we conceal from ourselves the 
absence of any definite conception. Neither can we say 
that gravitation or the law of gravitation is the cause of 
those phenomena, for those phenomena are gravitation 
and its law, nothing more, nothing less, nothing different. 
Yet the phenomena of gravitation in common with all 
other phenomena and the law of gravitation in common 
with all other laws demand a cause, and the idea of 
that cause is at once a necessary and an ultimate con- 
clusion. 

This conclusion appears to me to lie at the very 
foundations of human nature and society, of religion 
and morality, of science and philosophy. Grant this, 
and the universe has a creator and ruler, man has a 
father and friend, life has an intelligible meaning, 
history a definite course, society a destined goal. Deny 
this, refuse to take this first step, and all is dark and 
desolate and purposeless. The world is orphaned, and 
there is no providence to guide the steps of humanity, 
to control its aberrations, and to conduct it to its ends. 
All is chance without order, or law without progress, 
unity, or design ; a bottomless deep boiling with endless 
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storms, a maze without a plan. When these are the 
altematiyes offered, a universal anarchy or a universal 
perfect rule, does not the innate love of order, of beauty, 
of truth, and of goodness in the human mind ding to 
. the latter and reject the former, so that if we were sure 
that there is no God it might seem desirable, as has 
been somewhere said, to invent one, in order to satisfy 
the unappeasable longings of our nature for something 
higher and better than itself? It is indeed difficult to 
understand how any to whom the idea of God has been 
once presented can bring themselves to live without it. 
It would be idle, however, to pretend that there are not 
many whose objections are not removed by the con- 
siderations that have been adduced, and it would be 
imjust to deny that probably for the most part they are 
as thoughtful and honest as the majority of those who 
accept the theistic conclusion. If the belief of the one 
class is found to be salutary to themselves they must 
hold that the unbelief of the other is injurious to than ; 
but it does not follow that the evil should be aggravated 
by mutual want of charity. If it is right for theists, as 
I consider, to bear with those who seem to them to 
shake the bases of society, it is equally required of anti- 
theists to give credit to their opponents for the sincerity 
and depth of their convictions. I can truly say for my- 
self that verging rapidly towards the dose of life, com- 
pletdy emandpated from all ecdesiastical systems and 
conventional ties, and having no other interests but 
those of truth to bias my thoughts or direct my pen, I 
find it utterly impossible to put even a fragment of in- 
telligible meaning into the phenomena of nature, and 
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life, and history, except as the expressions of a supreme ^ 
will, I am willing to concede that this may be a mis- 
take : let those who think so believe it possible that the 
mistake may be, not mine, but theirs. It is not de- 
monstrable like a proposition in Euclid : let those who 
demand that it should be so demonstrate the existence 
of matter and spirit, the matter of their own bodies 
and the thinking power by which it is animated and 
governed. 
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Section II. 

Objections to a Providence. 

The idea of a supreme will first presents itself in the 
form of a primary cause, and next in the form of a 
superintending providence. If in our investigations we 
stop at the idea of law as the ultimate conception of the 
mind, then it is evident that there can be no place for 
the notion of a providence. Law is not only necessary, 
fixed, and invariable; but when regarded simply in 
itself and as the ne plus ultra of human thought, it is 
also blind, unintelligent^ impersonal, inasmuch as it is 
not the expression of mind and wiU. If on the contrary 
we advance, as it has been shown that we are bound to 
advance, from the idea of law to the idea of a primary 
cause of that law, then the latter idea does not remain 
unproductive, but becomes a prolific source of other 
ideas. In this view law still continues to be regarded 
as necessary, fixed, and invariable, but it is also now 
recognized as the expression of mind and will, that is, 
as the expression not of a blind, unintelligent^ and im* 
personal fate, but of a personal, intelligent, and pro- 
vident ruler. Law presents to us matter and mind as 
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existing in a certain order, as sustaining towards each 
other certain relations, as operating within certain limits 
and under certain conditions, as proceeding in certain 
paths, as influenced by certain causes, and as tending to 
certain results, and when we assign a cause of that law, 
we necessarily ascribe to the cause the capacity of pro- 
ducing the effects which the law and its phenomena 
exhibit. The effects are expressions of mind and will ; 
mind and will must reside in the cause ; and thus the 
cause becomes in. our conception a personal intelligence 
and an all-pervading and ever-active providence. The 
idea of a primary cause has been shown to be an in- 
evitable deduction from the laws and phenomena of the 
universe, or rather to be inextricably involved in the 
conception of those laws and phenomena. Equally in- 
evitable from the idea of a primary cause is the de- 
duction of a foresight, a providence, a government 
exercised by that cause ; equally involved in the con- 
ception of such a cause is the conception of such a pro- 
vidential government. An intelligent cause must know 
lus own purposes. The intelligent cause of all things, 
knowing his own purposes, must foresee their execution, 
and foreseehig their execution must dispose causes to 
produce the determined results; but all this, not in 
subversion of law, but in strict conformity with law 
which, with the phenomena it embraces, is itself the 
expression of his own being. 

The principle here involved is admitted for another 
purpose by M. Auguste Comte who summarily describes 
the general relation of human science and art in the 
following terms: ^^ Science^ dou prhoyancCj prhoyancey 
(toic action'' (I 63). This apothegmatic form of language 
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may be reverently applied to a much loftier subject, the 
relation of the divine knowledge to the divine provi- 
dence and government The universe is to us the ex- 
pression and proof of a divine mind, the seat of universal 
knowledge. It follows that in such a mind what would 
be called in human language and in application to limited 
intelligences foresight or providence must exist in the 
most perfect degree. It is impossible that any knowledge 
43an be wanting to such a mind, that any addition can 
ever be made to such knowledge. What is to us the 
past and the future must as well as the present at evay 
given instant be equally spread out before such a mind. 
All events, therefore, are but the gradual evolution of a 
great drama, the end of which, with aU its incidents and 
in all its stages, is seen from the beginning. Science 
gives foresight, foresight produces action. Divine know- 
ledge involves divine providence, divine providence in- 
volves divine government, and divine government is 
the true philosophy of life, of society, of history. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapter (pp. 37-39) 
±ha± from the popidar notion of a divine providence 
involving occasional and arbitrary interfer^ices with 
human affairs an argument has been drawn in favour 
of chance, and this alignment has been repelled only by 
denying such interferences and affirming the compati- 
bility of providential government with permanent law 
(pp. 96-98). But advocates of law, not less than those 
of chance, deny the doctrine of a providence, and while 
the latter hold that the conmion notion of a providence 
is coincident with that of chance, the former maintain 
that it is opposed to that of law. Law, they say, is ac- 
knowledged by theists to exist, and to exist as something 
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fixed, invaxiable, necessary. Providence is taught as 
something vague, fluctuating, and uncertain. The choice 
lies between invariable law and a variable providence ; 
and as they are clearly inconsistent, and invariable law 
is the common ground that is assumed and admitted, a 
variable providence must be negatived. 

It is not to be questioned that this notion of provi- 
dence has largely prevailed and still prevails in all 
religions. Theistic writers, even when they verbally 
acknowledge the existence of law,, sometimes teach a 
doctrine of providence which subverts law. Thus Bishop 
Sherlock says that under the divine government there 
are a great many acts of sovereignty which are under 
the necessary direction of no law, and that God has 
reserved to himself a sovereign authority over nature to 
reverse its laws or suspend its influence by an imme- 
diate and supernatural power both in the natural and in 
Ae moral world.* Under the appearance of maintain- 
ing the absoluteness of the divine sovereignty, this really 
lowers our notion of God and of his government, as if 
it were possible for him to know more or better to-day 
than he did yesterday, or to-morrow than he does to- 
day ; as if changing circumstances could alter his pur- 
poses ; as if contingencies could occur for which he did 

« " There are a great many acts of sovereignty relating to the free exercise of 
justice and goodness, tpAich are under (he necessary direction of no law, bat are 
only the free and acooontahle choice of a sovereign will." — '' Though •God 
has endowed all creatures with natural virtues and qualities, and in the ordinary 
course of his poroyidence suffers them to prodnoe their natural effects, yet he 
has reserved to himself a sovereign authority over nature to reverse iU laws 
or sMspend Us inlhttnee by an immediate and supernatural power; and I see no 
reason why Goa mav not do this in the moral as in the natural world when the 
good govenmient of the world requires it." Sherlock on Providence, London, 
1694, chap. iv. p. 131; vi. 170. See also i. 4; iL 23, 24; iii. 34^9. See 
also the expression of the same notion of Providence from the historical point 
6f view in boeaaet^s Discours sur THistoire Universelle, part ii. chap. i. 
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not originally provide. Subject law to these casual in- 
terferences and interruptions, and the very idea of law 
is destroyed and the phenomena of the universe are again 
resolved into chaos. By accepting this idea of provi- 
dence we lose the idea of law, and in losing the idea of 
law, we also lose the just consequences of that idea, the 
very ideas of a God and a providence which are founded 
upon it. Law being annulled, chance rules the hour, 
and this too common notion of a providence is thus self- 
contradictory and self-destructive. 

What, then, is the true idea of providence which shall 
accord with the idea of law? It has been seen that the 
idea of law gives birth to the idea of a cause of that law, 
and that the idea of a primary cause gives birth to that 
of a providence. But since the idea of a providence is 
derived from that of a cause of law, it follows that its 
characteristics must agree with the nature of its origin, 
and that we must conceive of a providence, not as exhi- 
bited in peculiar, extraordinary, and irregular inter- 
ferences with the operation of law either in the natural 
or in the moral world, but as consisting in a divine 
presence and power, not only active in the origination 
of all things, but permanent and aU-pervading, sustain- 
ing aU phenomena, energizing all law, moving in all 
motion, thinking in all thought, living in all life, exist- 
ing in all being, and presiding over all events. It cannot 
be pretended that there is any incompatibility between 
such a conception of providence and the most positive 
idea of law. It is a necessary consequence of the idea of 
God, and instead of invalidating confirms law. The 
conception of law gains instead of losing, in clearness, 
truthfulness, and scientific value, by adding to it this 
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conception of providence ; and it loses instead of gain- 
ing, in the same respects, by subtracting this concep- 
tion. By denying a providence, law becomes a blind 
destiny, a dark fate, an inexorable necessity, emanating 
from no cause and resting on no foundation, expressing 
no will and therefore guided by no wisdom, but liable 
to unforeseen perturbation, collision, and subversion. 
In admitting a providence, law is recognized as the 
emanation and expression of. divine reason, the guide 
and exemplar of human reason, the only solid founda- 
tion of human science, the only certain rule of human 
conduct, the life of all life, the spirit of all society, the 
soul of all history. 

The vagueness which clings to tlie conception of law 
when not combined with that of a providence, may be 
illustrated by a reference to opinions which M. Comte 
has expressed. He considers that the unbounded admi* 
ration which the general order of nature inspires is a 
blind feeling ; that the elements of the solar system in 
particular have not been disposed in the most advan- 
tageous manner ; that it would be easy for science to 
indicate a better arrangement ; that animal organization 
also is in certain particulars imperfect ; that war is not 
a fulfilment, but an obstruction, of fundamental law; 
and that certain opinions which he stigmatizes are 
proofs of an jEU^tual anarchy and of an anarchical ten- 
dency extending even to normal intellects. It has been 
shown that M. Comte, in presenting these views in vir- 
tual opposition to his own doctrine of invariable law, 
has inconsistently afforded a practical support to the 
theory of chance (pp. 30-36) ; while, on the other hand, 
it has been equally shown that the phenomena which he 
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misinterprets are reconcilabk "with the rule of law (pp. 
90-96). The iaconaistency, however, on his part is 
broad and indispntable, and the question that arises is, 
how it is to be explained. That is^ how is it to be 
explained that a philosopher, whose whole system is 
founded upon the assumption of invariable law, should 
permit himself to regard and represent law, at least in 
certain special instances, as imperfect and therefore 
capable of improvement and change, and some of the 
most important influences and events of social life as 
obstructive and anarchical? 

At first view it would seem inconsequent to assign 
his disbelief in an all-wise deity exerci^g a pro- 
vidential government as the origin of the element of 
instability infused into his favourite conception of 
invariable law, because we have just seen that tilie 
firmest belief in such a being and in such a govern- 
ment has not exempted Bishc^ Sherlock from a si- 
milar gross and patent self-contradiction. And yet, in 
truth, it is precisely these contrasted cases of inconsis- 
tency and self-contradiction that bring out fully and 
distinctiy the real explanation of both. Bishop Sherlock 
was a sincere believer in God and his government, but he 
vitiated and degraded his own conception of that prime 
article df his faith by regarding law as something that 
could be suspended or reversed or that might even 
not exist, whereas theistically law is simply the ex- 
pression of the divine will, and to speak of its suspen- 
sion, reversal, or non-existence, is at once an absurdity 
and an impiety. His theism sufifered because his notion 
of law was vacillating and unscientific. On the other 
hand, M. Comte is a staunch believer in invariable law, 
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but lie also vitiates and degrades his own conception of 
that prime article of his creed by denying that law ex- 
presses a supreme will, as if law were something self- 
moving, self-acting; and self-goy^ning, possessing an 
inherent capacity to execute itself; whereas, viewed 
apart from its source and author as M. Comte views it, 
it i» merely phenomenal and consequently liable to. 
those imperfections and changes and anarchicaltenden- 
cies which he incongruously ascribes to it. His posi- 
tivism suffers from his unphilosophical horror of theism.; 
The mistakes of these two eminent men represent the 
opposite dangers of theism and philosophy. On the 
ade of theism there can be no adequate security against 
unworthy notions of God and his government except 
in the recognition of the universality and immutability 
of law as the expression of his supreme and providential 
win. On the side of philosophy there can be no ade- 
quate security against the pride of sciolism and the 
terrors of anarchy, except in recognizing that a supreme; 
and providential will governs the imiverse, and that the 
imperfections we think that we detect and the anarchy 
we dread are only proofs of our own blindness to the 
universality and immutability of law. Theism, obscure 
in its conceptions, unstable in its judgments, and super- 
stitious in its tendencies, will rest on an unsafe founda- 
tion until it place itself in open alliance with law in its 
most positive and uncompromising form. Philosophy 
will feil to fulfil its mission and must renounce the 
high character which it claims as the eye of science and 
the hand of art, the proper basis of society and the true 
framework of history, until it place itself in intimate 
accord with that theism which it sometimes repudiates 
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and contemns. The union of both makes science religious 
and reUgion scientific, philosophy devout and piety 
philosophical, because in that union law is conceived as 
interpenetrated, informed, and directed by the infinite 
mind, the eternal thought, the omnipotent and benefi- 
cent will of which it is the grand and sublime expression, 
and whose faintest whisperings it is the highest glory of 
man to interpret and obey. 

The force of these considerations seems to be wea- 
kened if not destroyed by alleging the incompatibility 
of will, first, with the perfection of God, and next with 
the fixity of law, the former objection being found in 
the writings of Spinoza, the latter in those of M. Comte. 

Spinoza professes his inability to form a clear and 
distinct conception of personality as applied to God, 
resolves will into the human attribute of choice between 
contraries, and refuses to ascribe to God that and other 
human attributes, such as intellect, attention, hear- 
ing, &c.* Without pretending to imderstand more 

* "Voluntas Dei anA se volt amare, necessario sequitnr ex infinito ejus in- 
teliectu quo se inielligit. Quomodo autem hnc tria inter sese distinguantur, 
ejus scilicet essentia, intellectus quo se intellig:it, et voluntas qua se amare vult, 
inter desiderata re]>oniinus. Nee fugit nos Tocabulum {penanalitatia scilicet) 

guod Theolog:i passim nsurpant ad rem explicandam : Tcrum quamvis Toca- 
ulum non ignoremus, ejus tamen significationem ignoramus, nee ullum clarum 
et distinctum conceptum iliius formare possumus ; quamyis constanter cre- 
damus in yisione Dei beatissima qu» fidelibus promittitur, Deum hoc suis 

reyelaturum." Metaphysica, cap. viii. — " Hoc ipsnm me urget at 

breyiter meam de hac positione opinionem, an mundus fortuito sit creatus, 

Sroponam. Res^ndeo yero quod, sicuti certum est FortuUum et Neeeuarimm 
no esse contraria, ita manifestum etiam est eum qui mnndum necessarium 
diyinffi Natnrs effectum affirmat, omnino etiam mundnm casu factum esse 
negare : ilium autem qui affirmat Deum potuisse creationem mundi omittere, 
confirmare, licet aliis yerbis, eundem casu factum fuisse ; quoniam a yoluntate, 
qusB nulla esse poterat, processit. Quia yero hiec opinio, bscque sententia 
penitus absurda est, yulgo unanimiter, Dei voluntatem letemam ac nunquam 
mdifferentem fuisse, concedunt : et propterea necessario quoque debent largifi 
(nota bene) mnndum Natum Diyins necessarium esse effectum. Vocent 
lioc voluntatem, intellectum, vel quocunque lubet nomine, eo tamen tandem 
devenient quod unam eandemque rem diversis nominibus expriment. 8i enim 
eos roges, an Divina voluntas ab bumana non differat, respondent priorem noa 
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than Spinoza did what is meant by the personality of 
God and equally with him eschewing the confusion of 
the divine with the human, — ^the danger which he feared 
(ne divinam naturam cum humana» confundam) and 
which he is not supposed to have very successfully 
avoided, — ^perhaps the best way of removing the dif- 
ficulty which he has raised respecting the personality of 
God is that which he has himself indicated. He tells 
us in very precise and definite language that the human 
will is nothing but the mind itself, and in language not 
less unequivocal that the divine will and the divine in- 
tellect are convertible terms.* Explain it as he may, 
or decline all explanation as he may, here and in many 
other parts of his writings are will and intellect ascribed 
to God, the determinations of the one and the percep- 
tions of the other, and this is aU that is meant when the 
personality of God is maintained. The will of God is 
God himself willing, thinking, ajffirming, denying, com- 
manding, forbidding by the laws which he has impressed 
on us and on all nature. Theists and even theologians 
mean nothing more than this when they ascribe will to 
God and thereby affirm his personality and providence. 
Philosophers such as Spinoza mean all this and nothing 
less than this even when in words they ignore the per- 
sonality of God and refuse to ascribe to him the 
alleged human attribute of will. The objection is so 

nisi nomen com posteriore commune habere: prsterquam quod plerumque 
Dei Voluntatem, Intelleotum, Essentiam, aut Naturam unam eandemque 
rem esse concedunt ; sicuti et ego, ne Divinam Naturam cum humana con- 
fdndam Deo humana attributa, nempe Voluntatem, Intellectum, Attentionem, 
Audiinm, &c., non adsigno. Dico igitur, ut jam modo dixi, mundum Divinse 
Katnne necessarium effectum^ eumque fortuito non esse factum." Epistola IviiL 
* " Nos modo diximus, imo clare ostendimus, voluntatem nihil esse prster 
mentem ipsam." Metaphysica, cap. xii.— " Id ipsum quod Dei intellectum vo- 
cavimus, Dei Yolontatem sive decretum appellamus." Tractatus Theologico- 
PdliticQB, cap. It. 

R 
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&.r reduced to a dispute about words, unworthy both of 
theologians and philosophers. 

The case is not very difierent with that other form 
of the objection which ideatifies will with choice. 
According to Spinoza, he who maintains that the 
world is not the necessary effect of the divine nature 
and that God might, if he thought fit, have omitted 
the creation of the world, in effect maintains that 
the world was made by chance, since it proceeded 
from will or choice (quoniam a voluntate, quae 
nulla esse poterat, processit). Will in this use of the 
term means choice, choice impUes doubt, doubt im- 
plies imperfection, ignorance, confusion, chance. As 
against the theory of chance and its abettors under 
every aspect, the conclusion is irresistible; but it has 
no force whatever against those who hold the Christian 
and philosophical doctrine that with God there is no 
variableness nor any shadow of turning. In the sesnae 
in which they ascribe will to God, that word does iM>t 
mean a choice between an affirmation and a negation, 
between action and inaction, between right and wrong, 
between good and evil, as if God were one like ourselves 
balancing in his mind between two opposing proposi- 
tions or procedures. In the mind even of that imper- 
fect being whom we call a good man, by the conjoined 
force of education, reflection, and habit, virtue may 
have so completely acquired the ascendancy that he 
cherishes kind affections and performs just actions with 
an instinctive and instantaneous proclivity and without 
any conscious reference whatsoever to the contrary 
alternatives. If this is possible to man, how much more 
requisite is it to suppose that the will of God, the law 
which he ordains, and the providence which he exer- 
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cises are, in virtue of that free necessity which by a 
happy phrase Spinoza ascribes to him,''^ the expressions 
of his perfect and immtitaMie nature. 

Spinoza, a metaphjrsical philosopher, refused to as- 
cribe will to God, as being inconsistent with the im- 
mutable perfection of his nature : M. Comte, a po^tive 
philosopher, denies a divine providential government of 
the world, because that means a government of wiU, and 
will he assumes and asserts to be incompatible with law. 
The one believed in God and therefore rejected the notion 
of a mutable wiU ; the other does not believe in a divine 
providence because to him such a belief necessarily in- 
volves the changes that spring from arbitrary volition. 
This form of the objection to a providence may be 
thus briefly stated. Laws are fixed and invariable, pro- 
ducing fixed and invariable phenomena which can be 
accurately and minutely foreseen and foretold. Volitions 
on the contrary, and consequently the phenomena go- 
verned by volitions, are variable and irregular, arbitrarily 
and abruptly interfering with the fundamental order 
of nature. To suppose a world governed by voKtions, 
or according to the utmost simplification of the idea, 
by a providential will, is at least virtually to suppose a 
world not governed by law; that is, it is to suppose a 
different world from that to which we belong and 
which is spread out to our observation.! • 

* "DenSf hunetsi necessario, libere tamen existit, qytia ex sola aus nature 
necessitate existit. Sic etiam Deus se et absolute omnia libere intelligit, (juia 
ex sola ipsins natnm necessitate sequitnr nt omnia intelligat. Vldes isntar 
me libertatem non in libero dccreto sed in libera necessiiate ponere." Epis- 
tokbm. 

t ''L'ensemble de ces ph^nom^nes proToqne natnrellemeut nne remarque 
]dliuosopbiqne fort essentielle snr Topposition n^cessaire et de plus prononc^ 
ae resprit positif centre I'esprit th^oiogtque on m^taphysiane ii mesure qne la 
gknnetrie celeste s'est perfectionn^e datantage. Le earactere fondament&l de 

b2 
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In this objection M. Comte's conception of will is 
thoroughly anti-positive, and is thus strangely at war 
with the spirit and principle of his own philosophy. If, 
as is stated, there is a fundamental order to which all 
phenomena belong, and if all the phenomena which 
that fundamental order embraces are governed by fixed 
and invariable laws, then volitions which are mental 
phenomena belong to that order, are governed by those 
laws, and are not irregular phenomena subversive of all 
order and all law. Like all other phenomena they are 
subordinated to law, and if subordinated to law then 
they are not disorganizing interferences with law which 
the objection assumes them to be. M Comte, in order 
to overthrow the doctrine of a providential will, takes 
for granted that volitions are by their very nature 
lawless, that is, for the occasion he assumes that voli- 
tions are what the whole tenour of his work goes to 
prove that they are not and cannot be. When he shall 

toute philosophie thdologique est d'envisager tons les ph^omenes comme ^u- 
vern^s par des Tolont^s et par consequent comme eminemment variables et irre- 
goliers an moins virtnellement. An contraire, la philosophie nositive les conpoit 
comme assnjettisi k I'abri de tout caprice, a des lois invariaDies qui pennettent 
de les pr^voir exacteroent. L'incompatibilit^ radicale de ces deux mani^res de 
▼oir n'est aujonrd'hui nuUe part pins saillante qu'a regard des ^T^nemens 
celestes depuis qu'on a pn les pr^voir oompl^tement et avec la deml^re preci- 
sion. £n Toyant toujours arriver les conietes et les Eclipses avec toutes les 
circonstances minntienses ezaotement annonc^es long-temps k I'avance snirait 
les lois que le g^nie humain a sn enfin cr6er d'apr^ ses obserrations, le vulgaire 
lui-meroe doit etre inevitablement entrain^ a sentir que ces phenom^nes sont 
soustraits a I'etupire de toute volonte qui n'aurait pu sans doute se subor- 
donner aussi complaisamment a nos d&isions astronomiques." Philosophie 
Positive, ii. 216, 217. — " L'influence prolong^e des cro^ances monoth^iques 
qui avaient d'abord taut facility oe grand mouvement loffique surtout depuis la 
modification scolastique, constitue reellement aujoura'hui le seul obstacle 
essentiel k la plenitude de son accomplissement universel, en conservant la pos- 
sibilite d'une arbitraire intervention qui vienne brusquement changer sous un 
asoect quelconque I'ordre fondamenial. Sans une telle arriere pensee continue, 
necessairement iuherente a tout« philosophic th^ologique, mdme reduite k sa 
plus extreme simplification, la raison modeme aurait d6ja enti^rement oMiiS h 
la conviction spontan^e que doit produire a ce sujet le cours joumalier d'une 
foule d'evenemens de tons genres r6guli^rement accomplis selon nos pr6Ti8iooa 
rationelles." vi. 713. 
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have established what he now gratuitously assumes, 
that volitions simply as such and in their own nature 
are beyond the jurisdiction of law, he will have suc- 
ceeded in disproving not only the existence of a provi- 
dential will which the theist acknowledges, but the 
existence also of fixed law which as a positivist he 
himself maintains. He will have shaken indeed the 
convictions of the believer in a providential government 
of the world, but he will also at the same time and to 
the same extent have cut away the ground from under 
his feet. Man may be a free or he may be a necessary 
agent. That is a different question not here considered. 
But the plain dictate of positive philosophy is that as 
soon as he becomes an agent at all, free or necessary, 
his acts, including the mere acts of his will, his volitions, 
become subject to fixed and invariable law. 

Statistical science confirms the conclusion of philo- 
sophy that volitions, like all other things, belong to the 
great chain of causes and effects, a chain of which both 
the extremities are concealed from our view, but of 
which the intermediate links are seen to be held toge- 
ther by the indestructible force of fixed and inmiutable 
law. Whenever acts of the will occur under circum- 
stances which permit them to be classified and gene- 
ralized, their results can be foreseen and predicted with 
the same minuteness and accuracy as those of other 
phenomena which are not acts of the will. Of all the 
events of human life none are farther removed from the 
control of the will than sickness and death. No one 
wills to be sick. No one (except in cases of suicide) 
wills to die. Sickness and death are admitted to be the 
effects of natural and necessary law operating inde- 
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pendently of the human will. Of all the events of human 
life marriage, crime, and suicide must be admitted 
most clearly to emanate from the will, exercised in these 
instances in forms apparently the most arbitrary and 
capricious. And yet in a given population and within a 
given period, the number of the latter class of events 
which are determined by the will can be foretold with 
their most important circumstances as confidently as, in 
the same population and within the same period, the 
number of the former class of events which are wholly 
independent of the human will. In a given population 
and within a given period it can be shown not only 
how much sickness and how many deaths— events inde- 
pendent of the will — ^have occurred find will probably 
hereafter occur with a very near approach to accuracy ; 
but also with a still nearer approach to accuracy how 
many marriages — events dependent on the will — ^have 
occurred and will probably hereafter occur at different 
ages, the proportion of men at one age with women at 
another age, and even the proportion between the con- 
ditions of persons marrying, bachelors with spinsters, 
bachelors with widows, widowers with spinsters, and 
widowers with widows. Crime which is voluntary 
fluctuates less than mortality which is involuntary ; and 
not the number of suicides only, but the modes and 
motives, all acts of the will, are shown to be in accord- 
ance with general law.* These results are deduced 

• On the 81st of May, 1852, a paper was read before tbe Institute of Ac- 
tuaries hj Mr. Brown, " On the Uniform Action of the Human Wili as exhi- 
bited in its Mean Eesults in Social Statistics," of which the following sum- 
mary appeared in the Athennum, London, June 5, 1852. " The object was to 
point out a new application of the doctrine of probabilities to a class of facts 
which were not generally thought to come within the range of calculation. 
However varied and uncertain may be the events to which the life of a single 
individual is exposed, the average return in a large mass is so regular as to be 
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fix)m observed and recorded fikcts by statistical philo- 
sophers who h»Te no object in view but to extend the 
boundaries of posdlave science; and they are accepted 
and confirmed by the most sagaoous class of business- 
men whose profes^onal avocations familiarize their 
minds with such calculations, and enable them to 

predicted with confidence witliin very small limits of error. It is the f>royince 
of the actaarr by a coUecCton and oompsrison of fiicts which reUte either to 
the health and existence of man, or which affect him in his relations with society^ 
to ascertain the laws by which snch events happen and by redndiifi^ the theory 
to practice, to equalize the irregularities observable in the occurrences incidental 
to nis condition. In this manner it was pointed out that, notwithstanding the 
unoertain character of the erents, the facts relating to sickneaa. had been, regis- 
tered in a series of tables of the utmost yalue to sickness-clubs which tney 
would do well to heed. But it is a remarkable fact, as shown by M. (^uetelet 
firom observations in Bel^uro, that the operation of the human will is even 
more regular and the deviations found to oe within nai^ower limits than the 
fluctuations known to obtain in regard to sickness and death. The illustrations 
were principally taken hy the author of the paper from the facts relating to 
marriages, oecanse it might be supposed from the different motives which 
might govern in such cases, the influence of the passions, sober reflections on 
the advantages of the marriage-state, sometimes self-interest, sometimes sub- 
mission to the interest of others, that nothing could be more uncertain or more 
capricious than the will as evidenced by the number of marriages in a country. 
Yet it was found in Belgium in twenty years, 1825 to 1844, that the extreme 
numbers of marriages annually were 26,117 and 32,680, whilst the deaths in 
the town varied from 24,539 to 35,606 in the same period, the former showing 
only a fluctuation of 6563, and the latter 11,067. in England in the six years, 
1839 to 1844, the average number married annually was 1546 in every 100,000 
persons composed of equal proportions of the sexes; whilst the greatest in 
excess from the average was only 51, and in defid&ney only 74 in the whole 
six years. The same singular uniformity was remarked in the number of per- 
sons manied at different ages, in the proportion of men at one age with 
females at another age, and even between the conditions of persons marrying, 
bachelors with spinsters, bachelors with widows, widowers with spinsters, and 
widowers with widows. The proportions were shown by tables to differ m a 
very slight degree in several successive years, and at different periods of ase. 
Other onds of observations were pointed out in which the action of the willis 
observed to be in such strict accordance with a general law, that calculation, 
though it might be at fault in a few cases, would oe almost absolutely correct 
in predicting the results in a large population. The crimes of which persons 
are accused vary in their nature according to the age and sex ; but during 
twenty years in which they were registered in France, and duriag which the 
number accused was about equal to that of the deaths of males registered in 
Pans, the former results were found to fluctuate less than the latter. The 
proportion of suicides to deaths (1 in 70 amongst males, 1 in 125 amongst 
females), and the age in which they are committed, the mode of death, and 
even the causes whicii lead to them, vary only in accordance with some general 
laws ; and the author referred for some further ^lustrations of this curious 
subject to the statistical journal and the writings of MM. Quetelet, Guerry, 
Benoistou de Ghateauneuf, &c.*' 
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appreciate both the practical value of the conclusions 
and the force of the evidence on which those con- 
clusions rest. The conclusions coincide in the first 
place with the general scope of M. Comte's positive 
philosophy that law is universal and invariable ; and in 
the second place, they no less clearly refute his gra- 
tuitous and inconsistent assumption of the radical in- 
compatibility between law and vblition, and thus 
negative the objection to a providential will founded 
upon that untenable assumption. 

Let it now be admitted that M. Comte is not incon- 
sistent with himself, with statistical science, and with 
positive philosophy in asserting their incompatibility, 
and that human volitions are as inconstant and irre- 
gular as he assumes them to be. Even with these ad- 
missions his objection to a providence is not sustained, 
his argument against it is in no degree advanced. To 
show this it is only necessary to state the position which 
he assails and the ground on which he assails it ; tiie 
position which is defended against him and the groimd 
on which the defence is made. The position which he 
assails is that there is a providential will which men call 
God; that its volitions are arbitrary and capricious; 
and that the phenomena which it controls must partake 
of the same arbitrary and capricious character ; and the 
ground on which he successfully contests this position is 
that the phenomena of the universe are found in fact to 
be regulated by fixed and stable law, and that conse- 
quently the notion of such a providential will must be 
abandoned. Contrast with this the true idea of a pro- 
vidence and the ground on which it is maintained. The 
position which is defended is that the providential will 
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which men call God is the source and therefore the 
support of law ; that it expresses itself in law, and is 
therefore not opposed to, but coincident and identical 
with, law ; and that being in its nature and by the sup- 
position perfect, it is uniform and persistent in its voli- 
tions, in the laws by which they are expressed, and in 
the phenomena flowing from those laws. This position 
may or may not be tenable. If it is not, let it be dis- 
proved ; for the human mind loves truth, however ap- 
palling, not the figments of the imagination, however 
pleasing. To many who endeavour to think calmly 
and philosophically and therefore reverentially, it 
affords the only foundation on which that coherent 
system of law M. Comte so strenuously labours to esta* 
blish, that beauteous and majestic scheme of order and 
progress and unity in nature and life we all behold, can 
be supposed to rest. But whether tenable or not, let 
not M. Comte and his followers deceive themselves and 
others with a false issue. The ground on which this 
position is assailed is that volitions are irregular, and 
therefore incompatible with invariable law. Even if 
this were true of the human will and its volitions, which 
it is not, it would have no bearing on the question, for 
the position defended is not that an imperfect and vari- 
able, but that a perfect and invariable wiU, is the basis 
of law. To substitute in the proposition to be re- 
futed a variable and irregular, for an invariable and 
regular will, makes the refutation ea^ to the mere dis- 
putant, but useless to the inquirer after truth. 

Another form of the objection to a providence is that 
in which M. Comte affirms that the prevision and mo- 
dification of phenomena by man are inconsistent with 
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the notion of a superhuman and providential mil and 
with the infinite perfection of a divine order.* M. 
Comte has not explained in what way the mere pre- 
vision of phenomena tends in his judgment to destroy 
the idea that aU natural events are under the direction 
of a superhuman will, and we are therefore exposed to 
the danger of misapprehending, and however unde- 
signedly of mis-stating, his argument. The following 
appears to be the process of reasoning which conducts 
him to this conclusion. Laws are fixed and invariable. 
Volitions are variable and uncertain. Phenomena, the 
results of law, may be foreseen. Phenomena, the effects 
of will, cannot be foreseen. But the prevision of phe- 
nomena in which aU science consists is a fact, and it 
proves that phenomena are the results of law and not 
the effects of will, and consequently not the effects of a 
superhuman and providential will. After what has 
been just said in disproof of the alleged incompatibility 
between law and volition, it is sufficient briefly to reca- 
pitulate that the insubordination of the phenomena of 
the will to law is assumed not proved ; that it is not 

* "Le caractere fondamental d'opnosition 21 toute philosophie th6ologique 
qaelconque qui est n^cessairement plus ou moius imi^rent a toute science 
r^elle meme dcs sa premiere entimce se manifeste pour les intelligences popa- 
laires par ces deux propri^t^ g^n^rales co-relatives de toute pliilosophie posi- 
tive : l^ priJvision des ph^nomencs ; 2°, modification volontaire exercec sur 
eux. Ces deux faculty ne saoraient se developper sans qu'elles tendent in^ri- 
tablement, chacune d'une mauiere distincte mais pareillement decisive, a detruire 
radicalement, dans Tesprit da vulgaire, toute id6e de direction de I'ensembb 
des ^venemens naturels par aucune volonte sur-humaine." — " Le libre et plein 
d6veloppement de la puissanoe humaine dans Tordre des effets chimiques doit 
compenser n6cessau:ement rinf6riorit6 relative de la chimie en prevoyance 
rationnelle pour constater irresistiblement, envers les esprits les plus vulgaires, 
que oette classe des [jhenom^nes, comme toute autre, ne saurait etre regie par 
aucune yolont6 providentielle quelcon^ue." Philosopliie Positive, iii. 65, 68. 
— " En ])rincipe, toute intervention active de Thomme pour alt6rer k son pro6t 
Peconomie naturelle du monde r^el constitue n^cessairement un injurieux 
attentat centre la perfection inflnie de Tordre divin." vi. 149. 
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reconciled and is not reconcilable \nth tlie proved and 
admitted prevalence of law in every other depimtment 
of nature and being ; that it is contradicted by the facts 
of observation in the department of the will itself; that, 
if proved, it would destroy the doctrine of theism, that 
of a supreme and providential will, only by first de- 
stroying the doctrine of positivism, that of universal 
and invariable law ; and that, whether proved or not, 
it has no bearing on the theistic proposition which 
affirms a perfect will, necessarily therefore exercising 
invariable volitions, expressing itself in invariable laws, 
and producing invariable phenomena, the prevision of 
which by man is not only not inconsistait with a su- 
preme and providential will, but is a necessary conse- 
quence and a scientific proof of its reality. 

M. Comte has explained more clearly the argument 
by which from the voluntary modification of pheno- 
mena, that is, from the modification of phenomena by 
the human will, he draws the conclusion that a super- 
human will is not concerned in the direction of natural 
events. His statement is in substance the following. 
Chemistry is relatively inferior to astronomy in that 
rational prevision of phenomena on which the pre- 
ceding argument is founded; but this relative infe- 
riority is compensated by the free and full development 
of human power over the order of chemical effects, and 
the possession and exercise of such a power by man 
irresistibly establish that this, the chemical, class of 
phenomena also is, like every other class, not regulated 
by a providential wiDL He even goes the length of 
maintaining that, on the hypothesis of a providential 
government of the world, in principle every active 
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intervention of man to change for his own advantage 
the natural economy of the real world necessarily 
amounts to a crime (injurieux attentat) against the 
infinite perfection of that divine order which the 
theistical argument assumes to exist. Thus, the argu- 
ment when reduced to its simplest terms is, first, that 
human will and human power modify phenomena, and 
therefore a providential will and a divine power do not ; 
and second, that, assuming the existence of a divine 
order infinitely perfect, every such voluntary and pro- 
fitable modification of phenomena by man must be an 
offence against that divine order, which is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the argument for the existence of such a 
divine order. 

That the exertion of human will and power upon 
phenomena disproves the simultaneous exertion of 
divine will and power upon the same phenomena is 
not a self-evident proposition, and it requires from 
M. Comte, since he affirms its truth, more extended 
illustration for its support than he has supplied. If he 
had attempted to seize his own conception more firmly 
and to bring it to the test of his own philosophy, he 
would have found it to elude his grasp altogether and 
to vanish into thin air. He believes in law, fixed and 
invariable. Law is his God, the supreme and absolute 
power in nature whose authority consists in its neces- 
sary fixity and invariableness. Does he therefore deny 
the possibility of human will and power changing or 
modifying the phenomena of law? By no means. This 
would be to deny all the experiments of science and 
thereby science itself, to annul all the forms of industry 
and thereby all social and industrial life. Admitting 
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then, which he does and must do, that human will and 
power modify the phenomena of law, does Tie abandon 
his positivism and deny the fixity and invariableness of 
the law of those phenomena, or the existence and 
reality of that law? By no means. Law is with him 
necessarily fixed and invariable. Fixed and invariable 
law is the point upon which his whole system of philo- 
sophy turns, the first and last authority in universal 
nature. And yet, according to M. Comte, while the 
exercise of human will and power upon phenomena 
may co-exist with fixed and invariable law, it may not 
co-exist with fixed and invariable will. It utteriy dis- 
proves fixed and invariable will, while it in no degree 
disproves fixed and invariable law. It is clear that if 
the argument is effective against a providence, it is 
equally effective against law; if not against law, then 
not against providence. M. Comte has here aimed a 
blow at theism which either falls innocuous (telum im- 
belle sine ictu), or which, if it inflict a wound, recoils 
with deadly effect upon his own positivism. 

This is an answer which may silence a controversialist 
but which will not satisfy a seeker after truth. It shows 
M. Comte's inconsistency but does not overthrow his 
reasoning. It still remains to inquire whether that 
reasoning is valid, and for this purpose let us suppose 
that it is employed, as it may be employed, against the 
doctrine of law as well as against that of a providential 
will. The argument then will be that the exertion of 
human wiU and power upon phenomena disproves the 
simultaneous operation of law upon those same phe- 
nomena. How, it may be asked, can law, fixed and 
invariable law, co-exist with the arbitrary modification 
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of phenomena by man ? In support of this argument it 
must be admitted that human will and power some- 
times do array themselves in at least apparent anta- 
gonism with law; but this involves the further admis- 
sion that Ihey are sometimes, perhaps generally, found 
in apparent coincidence with law. The greatest liars 
probably speak more truth than falsehood; and the 
majority of men, it may with confidence be affirmed, 
act more in accordance with, than even in seeming 
contravention o^ natural law. From this coincidence, 
so &r as it is admitted to exist, of human will and 
power with law, no argument can be deduced against 
law. To that extent they are identical, not different 
or opposed, and instead of interfering co-operate. The 
argument therefore, if it have any force, derives it 
wholly from those cases in which man, consciously or 
unconsciously, wilfully or unintentionally, places him- 
self in opposition to law. When he thus counteracts, 
violates, or disobeys law, does he thereby place himself 
beyond the jurisdiction, or above the authority, of 
law ? By no means. He only idiows more clearly his 
entire subjection to law. When in the exercise of 
personal will and power man neglects or despises or 
wantonly tramples under foot any law of nature, he by 
that very act places himsdf under the operation of 
some other law not less stringent in its requisitions and 
inexorable in its sanctions. For instance, a certain 
quantity of wholesome food is necessary to health, and 
where no counteracting causes exist will under the laws 
of our bodily constitution secure health. But let a man 
in the exercise of his own will and power eat and drink 
too much or too little or none at all, and other laws of i 
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our oonsidtution no less imperative will come into 
operation, producing disease which is incipient death, 
or death which is the complement of disease. Betweai 
law the operation of which conduces to our welfere, and 
law the operation of which does not conduce to our 
welfiare, there is no neutral territory in which we may 
free ourselves from the obligation of all law and live 
according to our independent and irresponsible will. 
Law holds us with a determined grasp from which it is 
impossible for us to escape, and every act of attempted 
insubordination to law makes this only more apparent. 
We may alter phenomena, but we cannot alter law. 
We may avoid by the forces g£ our will the conditions 
under which a given law operates, but in so doing wo 
shall subject ourselves to the conditions which call 
another law into activity. The exertion of human will 
and power therefore in seeming counteraction of law is 
no disproof, but on the contrary a confirmation, of law. 
K this is a sufficient answer to show that the exertion 
of human will and power upon phenom^ia does not 
negative the doctrine of fixed and invariable law, why 
should it not be held sufficient against M. Comte to 
show that the exertion of human will and power upon 
phenomena does not negative the doctrine of a perfect 
and immutable will, the source of fixed and invariable 
law ? Human wiU either coincides with the divine will, 
or it does not. If it does, then so far there is an end to 
the objection: there is no discrepancy between them, 
and the argument against a providence founded on an 
alleged discrepancy is invalid. If it appears not to coin- 
cide with the divine will, this is only an appearance j 
for it may be and has been shown that the human will 
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even in its aberrations, as in the commission of crime or 
in the hallucination of suicide, is controlled by general 
laws which theistically are the expression of a supreme 
will. We have nothing to do here with the ethical 
difficulty which this presents, the reconciliation of man's 
moral freedom with his subjection to that supreme will 
even in the abuse of freedom; a difficulty which the 
gifted seers of Judaism, placed face to face with the 
dualism of ancient Persia, do not appear to have felt,* 
and which is not greater than that which is presented 
by the apparent contradiction between man's moral 
freedom and his subjection in the exercise of that free- 
dom to fixed and invariable law. The question at 
present is simply one of fact and science ; and if it ap- 
pears that the human will, even immorally exercised, is 
subject to law, whence can be deduced its discrepancy 
with that immutable will of which invariable law is held 
to be the expression ? M. Comte does not rest the force 
of his objection to a providence upon any discrimination 
between different classes of volitions, as good or bad. 
His proposition is general and unqualified that the exer- 
tion of the human will upon phenomena, even upon 
chemical phenomena, disproves a superhuman and pro- 
vidential will ; and the answer to that proposition is 
that every human volition is itself a phenomenon, a part 
of life and nature, subject with aU other phenomena to 
law, and that that law is coincident with the divine wiU 
from which all law emanates and by which all phe- 
nomena are controlled. 



* " I form the light and create darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I 
the Lord do all these things." Isaiah xlv. 7. — " Shtdl there be eril in the 
city, and the Lord hath not done it ?" Amos lii. 6. 
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M. Comte reaches the climax of inconsequence when 
he attempts to resolve the argument for a providence 
into an absurdity by affirming that in principle every 
active intervention of man to alter for his own advan- 
tage the natural economy of the real world constitutes 
an offence against the infinite perfection of the divine 
order. In the preceding form of the objection he 
assumes that human will and power are exercised upon 
phenomena, and he infers that they disprove a divine 
will and power, since in his view they cannot co-exist 
and act upon the same phenomena. The simple exist- 
ence of the former is an evidence against the existence 
of the latter. In the form of the objection now pre- 
sented he admits for the occasion that a divine order 
exists and that it possesses infinite perfection, and he 
infers that every active intervention of man to alter the 
economy of nature for his own advantage must be a 
crime against that order, and since abstinence from 
such supposed crime would annihilate all human ac- 
tivity and extinguish all social life, it follows that to 
escape from such a conclusion, we must deny the pre- 
miss that was assumed and ignore an infinitely perfect 
divine order. 

The first answer here is that which has been al- 
ready suggested, that the intervention of man to alter 
the economy of nature, if as is assumed by M. Comte 
any intervention of man can alter that economy, 
is as subversive of fixed and invariable law in which he 
believes as of a perfect divine order which he rejects. 
The second answer is that there is an obvious fallacy 
in taking for granted that any intervention of man can 
alter the natural economy of the real world. All that 
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man does or can do is, first, to discover what the natural 
economy of the real world is, and then to conform to it 
To alter that economy is beyond the power of all and is 
within the aim of none of sane mind. It is astonishing 
that the promulgator of the positive philosophy and of 
course an unqualified believer in fixed and invariable 
law, in his blindfold and persevering assaults upon ev«y 
theistic idea should permit himself to take for granted 
man's ability to alter the natural economy of the real 
world, that is, to alter the operation of fixed and inva- 
riable law. In the processes of thought, in the experi- 
ments of science, in the manipulations of art, in the 
combinations of society, and in the institutions of go- 
vernment, we may place ourselves in new and untried 
circumstances and thus invite the manifestation of new 
phenomena, of new relations, and of hitherto unknown 
laws; but amid all changes of circumstance and all 
new developments of phenomena, of relations, and of 
laws, the economy of nature remains the same, unaltered 
and unalterable. That a positive philosopher, that the 
apostie of positivism, should assume on the contrary that 
the natural economy of the real world is alterable and 
that it is by human means altered, an assumption de- 
structive of all positive science and all positive philo- 
sophy whatsoever, and should found on that assumption, 
without perceiving its fatal bearing on his own system, 
the appalling conclusion that there is no supreme will, 
no divine order, no providential govemmentof the world, 
is one of tiie most extraordinary lapses of the philosophic 
mind and of scientific reasoning. 

We are further aided in acquiring a clear conception 
of M. Comte's reasoning against a providence by con- 
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sidering a special application whicli he gives to it. He 
not only insists in general terms on the incompatibility 
of law and volition, but when certain phenomena, for 
instance those of tides, previously little or not at all 
imderstood, become generalized and are perceived, like 
all other phenomena, to be subject to invariable laws, 
this discovery appears to him to aflbrd an individual 
instance and corroborative proof and illustration of that 
incompatibility and irrevocably to exclude every notion 
of a providence.* We have here some insight into the 
process of thought and the peculiar habit of thinking 
by which M. Comte is conducted to this conclusion. 
An analysis shows that the process consists of three 
steps or stages. First, there is an important class of 
phenomena regarded as inexplicable. Second, those 
presumed inexplicable phenomena are proved not to be 
inexplicable but subject to invariable laws. Third, the 
proved existence of invariable laws regulating that clasa 
of phenomena previously regarded as inexplidable is in- 
ferred irrevocably to exclude from that class and from 
the phenomena belonging to it aU providential inter^ 
vention and all arbitrary conception. Grant to M. 
Comte what he here assumes, that providential inter- 
vention and arbitrary conception are synonymous or in- 
terchangeable or correlative phrases, either meaning the 
same thing or mutually implying each other, and his 
conclusion is indisputably sound and just. The proot 
of law in any department of nature or in any class of 

* " Depuis un si^le, une classe importante de ph^nom^nes naturels" (les 
ph^nom^nes de mar^)' " generalement regard6s juaqa' alora comme inexpli- 
cables, a 6t^ ramen^e avec precisioa a des lois mvanables qui en excluent 
irrevocablement toate mterveution pioyidentielle et toute conoeption arbitraire.*' 
Pbilosophie Positive, ii. 300. 

S2 
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phenomena disproves in that department or class every 
thing arbitrary and in that sense every thing pro- 
vidential. Thi9 is the sole aspect of providence which 
seems ever to have occurred or to have been presented 
to M. Comte's mind, and the inference is inevitable. 
Refuse to make this concession, to acknowledge this 
assumption, and claim on behalf of theism that a divine 
providence excludes every arbitrary conception and is 
identical with invariable law considered as the expres- 
sion of a perfect and immutable will, and M. Comte's 
inference becomes wholly imtenable, for there is no con- 
nection between the premiss and the conclusion. From 
the point of view under which he contemplated the 
doctrine of a providence he could draw no other in- 
ference and come to no other conclusion ; but the error 
lay not in the doctrine but in the intellectual attitude, 
so to speak, in which he regarded it. 

This view is confirmed by a consideration of the 
successive' steps or stages in his process of thought. 
The first position is that there are certain important 
phenomena which at a given period of scientific pro- 
gress were irreducible to law. If this state of things 
had continued, the interpretations that might have been 
put upon it were twofold. Either, on the one hand, it 
might have been said that those phenomena, although 
not reduced, were reducible to law, and that then* 
actual inexplicability was only one of many proofs of 
human ignorance and one of the many limitations of 
positive science. Or, on the other hand, it might have 
been said that those phenomena were not only not re- 
duced, but were not reducible to law, and that their 
actual inexplicability was, as far as it went, a proof of 
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the theory of chance, a disproof of the theory of law, 
and , as such a disproof of the theory of a supreme 
will and a perfect providence. In the former case 
the prevailing ignorance would be held to be con- 
sistent vdth the future proof of law and the future 
proof of a providence : in the latter case the assumed 
proof of chance would be the assumed disproof both 
of providence and law. The second, position is that 
those phenomena, hitherto regarded as inexplicable, 
are shown to be subject to invariable laws, and from 
this extension of the boundaries of human knowledge 
and of positive science, there arises, as far as it goes, a 
legitimate disproof of the theory of chance, a legitimate 
proof of the theory of law, and as such a legitimate proof 
of the theory of a supreme will and a perfect providence. 
The proof of a providence goes hand in hand with the 
proof of law. What on the contrary is the conclusion 
which M. Comte comes to ? The third position contains 
an answer to this question, and it is, that the proved ex- 
istence of law regulating this class of phenomena ex- 
cludes the idea of a providence. But if the presence of 
law excludes the idea of a providence, then the absence 
of law will imply that idea, whereas, as has been shown 
and as is clear from the plain meaning of the term, the 
absence of law affirms the theory of chance, and the 
theory of chance negatives a providence only by first 
negativing law in which M. Comte himself firmly 
believes. 

One of the first demands upon a fair-minded contro- 
versialist is that he shall make himself acquainted with 
what he attacks and with what his opponents defend, 
and mth this just requisition M. Comte has not thought 
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fit to comply. Without intentional injustice, it is wil- 
lingly believed, but not the less blunderingly and un- 
philosophically, he has confounded the idea of chance 
and the idea of providence, and when by affirming and 
proving law in a given class of phenomena he has dis- 
proved chance, he suddenly and unexpectedly makes 
the gratuitous assumption that he has disproved a pro- 
vidence, as if they were one and the same thing. With 
him providence is something arbitrary, unstable, and 
incompatible with law. With the consistent believers 
in a providence, its laws are as perfect and immutable 
as the being whose wiU they express. In this view pro- 
vidence is not something different from and opposed to 
law, but something added to law and confirming law, 
and this confirmatory addition is, that law, instead of 
being regarded as merely phenomenal and therefore im- 
perfect and mutable, is the thought of a perfect mind 
and of an unchangeable wiU. ML Comte was quite at 
liberty to attack this form of the doctrine of a provi- 
dence if he deemed it open to attack ; but he was not at 
liberty to assume that the only form of the doctrine of 
a providence was that of an arbitrary and vacillating 
will subversive of law and synonymous with chance. 
The recognition of the genuine doctrine of a providence 
would have blunted the point of many a sarcasm di- 
rected against theism, but it would have strengthened 
the argument for law, and it would have consolidated 
the system of positive philosophy. 
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Section III. 

Objections to Final Causes. 

A SUPREME will may be conceived not only as origi- 
nating all phenomena and their laws and as directing 
and controlling their course, but also as prescribing their 
tendencies and results, that is, prescribing the final 
causes, the uses or ends, in which phenomena and laws 
find their accompUshment. The notion of final causes, 
like that of a providence, is a necessary deduction from 
that of a primary cause. The idea of a primary cause 
is that of mind, of thought, of will, of a personal intel- 
ligence. But mind, thought, will, a personal intelli- 
gence cannot act without a purpose, a design, an end 
in acting. To suppose the operation of the infinite 
mind without a purpose, of the eternal thought without 
a design, of the omnipotent will without an end — ^to 
suppose a vague, fortuitous, and indeterminate opera- 
tion — ^is to suppose a contradiction in terms, is to annul 
the very ideas involved in mind, thought, and will 
From the necessary imperfection of our faculties, from 
the contingent imperfection of all human knowledge, 
and from the still greater imperfection of our individual 
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experience, observation, and reflection, we may not be 
able to express in unexceptionable language or even to 
conceive in intelligible thought the true nature and full 
extent of the divine purposes, designs, and ends, but 
that such purposes, designs, and ends must exist is an 
inevitable consequence of the reality of mind, of thought, 
/ of will in the first cause of all things. Moreover, if there 
I is a purpose, a design, an end in each one and in all of 
^ the phenomena and laws of being, there cannot but be 
an adaptation of means to ends, of subordinate means to 
subordinate ends, and of subordinate ends to the great 
result. The universe of God thus becomes in all its 
parts a network of causes and effects, framed on definite 
designs, working out definite purposes, and accomplish- 
ing definite ends. 

Such is the principle expressed in the doctrine of 
final causes, and it is necessary distinctly to conceive 
this principle in order to guard against the abuses to 
which it is liable, to apprehend its correct application, 
and to estimate the objections of opponents. It is 
evident from the mere statement that without the ex- 
ercise of caution its comprehensive scope may lead to 
grave mistakes. On the one hand by disregarding the 
necessary limitation of the human faculties " fools " may 
" rush in where angels fear to tread," and may dare to 
speculate on the inscrutable determinations of the divine 
mind regarding matters which no phenomenon, no orga- 
nization, no law has disclosed, and respecting which there- 
fore speech is an impiety and silence a religion. On the 
other hand, with equal fgrgetfulness of the contingent 
limitation of all human attainments, the most trivial 
facts, events, and circumstances which, while they con- 
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form to general law, yet express no special volition, may 
be weakly accepted as intimations of the divine pleasure 
and guides of human conduct. But because some may 
occasionally approach the confines of a presumptuous 
mysticism or of an ignorant superstition, that is no reason 
why others, with their eyes fully open to the danger on 
both sides, should refuse to walk on the broad path 
which lies between those extremes. In the depths of 
the divine consciousness there must be purposes which 
we can never scan ; and in the complication of causes 
and effects by which we are surrounded there will pro- 
bably always be occurrences which, regarded as means 
we cannot connect with their ends, and regarded as ends 
we cannot connect with their means. But the connec- 
tion between means and ends in nature, in life, in society, 
is not on that account the lesa certain, and the in- 
ference of design from that connection is not on that 
account the less cogent. It is this connection and 
inference, wherever the connection can be soberly 
traced and the inference rationally deduced, that con- 
stitute the sound application of the doctrine of final 
causes.* 

Even those who acknowledge the doctrine do not 
always coincide in the use to be made of it. Lord 
Bacon pronoimced the investigation of final causes 

* " I am well aware that to the minds of many persons nothing bears a greater 
appearance of presumption than any attempt at reasoning respecting the pur- 
poses of the Divine Being ; and that in many cases it would be thought more 
consistent with the modesty of humanity to limit its endeavour to tue ascer- 
taining of physical causes than to form conjectures respecting divine intentions. 
But 1 believe thb feeling to be false and dangerous. Wisdom can only be de- 
monstrated in its ends, and goodness only perceived in its motives. He who in 
a morbid- modesty supposes that he is incapable of apprehending anv of the nur- 
poscs of God, renders fdmself also incapable of witnessing His wisaom ; and he 
who supposes that favours may be bestowed without intention, will soon learn 
to receive them without gratitude." Buskin's Modern Painters^ iv. 106, note. 
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sterile, and his authority has often been quoted against 
the doctrine ; but Dugald Stewart has shown that his 
dictum applies only against its employment in physics 
to avoid the abuse of confounding efficient with final 
causes, without denying its legitimate force and. value 
in metaphysical reasoning, and Mr. Stewart himself 
holds that Bacon's views on this point, if considered as 
applicable to the present state of experimental science, 
are extremely limited and erroneous, and that the recog- 
nition of final causes, that is, of the connection between 
means and ends, is fully admissible even in strictly phy- 
sical investigations.* Mr. Boyle concludes a disquisition 
about the final causes of natural things containing much 
sound observation and deep reflection with a summary, 
from which it is to be understood that, while firmly 
maintaining the doctuine of final causes as both allow- 
able and commendable, he considers its application to 
inanimate bodies whether celestial or sublunary as very- 
unsafe, and that he would limit its use to the explana- 
tion of the parts of vegetables and animals, and even of 
them with great caution.f Mr. Whewell, in his History 

* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, part ii. chap. iv. sect. vi. 
p. 327 ; Outlines of Moral philosophy, part ii. chap, iu sect. i. p. 449 ; Philo- 
sophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, book ilL chap. ii. sect. If. 
p. 315. 

t " The result of what has hitherto been discoursed upon the four questions 
proposed at the beginning of this small treatise amounts in short to this : 
That all consideration of nnal causes is not to be banished from natural phi- 
losophy ; but that it is rather allowable and in some cases commendable to ob- 
serve and argue from the manifest uses of things that the author of nature 
preordained those ends and uses: tlut tlie sun, moos, and other celestial 
bodies excellently declare the power and wisdom and consequently the glory of 
God ; and were some of them among other purposes made to be serviceable to 
man : that from the supposed ends of inanimate bodies, whether celestial or 
sublunary, it is very unsafe to draw arguments to prove the particular nature 
of those bodies or the true system of the universe : that as to animals and the 
more perfect sort of v^etables, it is warrantable not presumptuous to say that 
such and such parts were pre-ordained to such and such uses, relating to the 
welfare of the animal (or plant) itself or the species it belongs to ; but that 
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of the Inductive Sciences, says that the doctrine may 
be described as the principle of b, purpose in organization ; 
and in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences he 
adds that this doctrine of a purpose in organization has 
been sometimes called the doctrine of the conditions of 
existence, instead of which he proposes to term it the 
principle of the conditions of organs as means adapted 
to animal existence as their end. He does not deny 
that the existence of final causes has often been pointed 
out in other portions of the creation, in the apparent 
adaptations of the earth and of the solar system to each 
other and to organized beings; but he holds that in 
these provinces of speculation the principle of final causes 
is no longer the basis and guide, but the sequel and 
result, of our physical reasonings.* Sir John Herschel 
adopts in substance Mr. Whewell's argument of design 
from final causes, which in his judgment is irresistibly 
urged chiefly from being made to rest on its main point 
of strength, organization as distinct from law.^ 

Bacon and Boyle, WheweU and Herschel, thus agree 
in holding the doctrine of final causes, but differ as to 
the extent of the domain over which its authority is to 
be recognized ; metaphysics to the exclusion of physics, 
animate to the exclusion of inanimate nature, animal 
to the exclusion of vegetable life, and organization to 

siich argaments may easily deceive, if those that frame tliem are not very cau- 
tious and careful to avoid mistaking amonff the various ends that nature may 
liave in the contrivance of an animal's body, and the various ways which she 
may successfully take to compass the same ends : and, that however anaturalist 
who would deserve that name must not let the search or knowledge of final 
causes make him neglect the industrious ind^ation of efficients." Disquisition 
about the Fmal Causes of Natural Things, "Works, iv. 551. 

* History of Inductive Sciences, ui. 457 ; Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, ii. 91. 

t £ssays with Addresses, p. 238. 
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the exclusion of law, being the respective spheres as- 
signed to it. These limitations have a practical utility, 
not because they are just in themselves or rest upon 
any defensible ground but because they inculcate and 
exemplify the exercise of a cabn and discriminating 
judgment in the application of the doctrine. In them 
all however we see only the opinions of wise men sug- 
gested by the prevailing errors of their times or dic- 
tated by their own peculiar temperaments and mental 
habits, and we miss a regulating and guiding principle 
which will enable every honest thinker accurately to 
distinguish between the uses and abuses of the doctrine. 
Is not such a principle supplied by the simple statement 
that wherever the mind clearly and distinctly perceives 
the adaptation of means to ends and the fulfilment of 
ends by means, there, whether in physics or in metaphy- 
sics, in animate or in inanimate nature, in vegetable or 
in animal life, in law or in organization, it is impelled 
to draw and is justified in drawing the inference of de- 
sign ? This principle rests on the constitution of the 
mind itself, and in practice it is broad enough to in- 
clude every genuine instance, and strict enough to ex- 
clude every mere pretence, of final causation. 

Let it on the other hand be considered what is the basis 
of the most recently announced limitation, the distinction 
between law and organization as applied to this ques- 
tion. Law and organization are certainly not identical, 
since law may exist without organization ; but organiza- 
tion cannot exist without law, and it is precisely the 
idea of law in organization that gives the latter all its 
meaning and expresses the connection between organ 
and function, between means and end. Divest organiza- 
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tion of law, what will it be or what can it teach? 
Organ and function are nothing more than specializa- 
tions of the more general conceptions of means and 
ends ; and if a means and an end can be traced in the 
operation of any law of inorganic nature, the inference 
of design is as legitimate in that case as from the con- 
nection of organ and function in an organized being. 
The difference consists, not in the nature of the reason- 
ing, but in the comparative obscurity or clearness of our 
conceptions. A law of inorganic nature is spread over 
a wider surface, embraces a greater number of details, 
and must be gathered from a larger induction of in- 
stances, and by our feeble faculties and with our limited 
knowledge the connection between means and end is less 
firmly seized than in the case of a law of organization. 
A law of organization is, as it were, crystallized in a 
single instance ; its operation is concentrated at a single 
point; the mind promptly grasps the connection be- 
tween organ and function; and almost intuitively de- 
duces the reasonable conclusion. In the investigation 
of final causes therefore the distinction between law 
and organization may be practically of service ; but ac- 
cording to rational theory, it does not appear that it 
can be sustained. 

Descartes is usually considered an uncompromising 
opponent of the doctrine of final causes, and Mr. Boyle 
in his Disquisition on the subject has mainly that phi- 
losopher's objections in view ; but in fact this eminent 
thinker may more justly be classed with Bacon, with 
Boyle himself, and with others who give a qualified 
support to the doctrine. In the Principia indeed he 
repeatedly denies it without any qualification whatso- 
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ever.* In the Meditationes the objection is limited to 
the application of the doctrine in physics {ia rebus 
physicis).f In the Quintce BesponsioneSy pressed appa- 
rently by the arguments of others, he admits that it 
may be employed in ethics (in ethicis).J And in the 
Passiones AnimcB he makes very large and frequent re- 
ference to the uses or ends of our moral constitution, 
which he expressly ascribes to the appointment of na- 
ture (secundum institutum natursB), a phrase which 
from the pen of so religious-minded a man as Descartes 
can only mean the appointment of God.§ But the re- 
cognition of uses or ends expressly appointed by God 
and resulting from appropriate means in the moral con- 
stitution of man, is the recognition of final causes, the 
very doctrine which he began with denying. His argu- 
ment that it is rash and presumptuous in man to specu- 
late on the purposes of God is a question of feeling and 
of opinion : others think that wherever the author of 
nature has even obscurely intimated those purposes, it 
is the dictate of genuine religious reverence to endea- 

* ''Ita denique nullas unqnam rationes circa res naturales a fine quam 
Dens aut natura in iis faciendis sibi proposuit, discemimus ; quia non tantam 
non debemus nobis arroffare ut ejus consiliorum participes nos esse putemus : 
sed/' &c. Principia Phuosophis, pars i. p. 8. See also pars iii. p. 50. 

t " Totum illud causarum genus quoa a fine peti solet in rebus physicia 
nullum usnm habere cxistimo ; non emm absque temeritate me puto posse in- 
vestigare fines Dei." Meditationes, iv. 26. 

X " Quamvis in Ethicis, ubi stepe conjecturis uti licet, sit pium conslderare 
quam finem conjicere possimus Deum sibi in regendo universo proposuisse, 
cert^ in Physicis, ubi omnia firmissimis rationibus niti debent, est ineptum.** 
QuintsB Responsiones, p. 70. 

§ " Propositis definitionibus Amoris, Odii, Cupiditatis, LeetitiaB,* Tristiti», et 
explicatis omnibus motibus corporeis qui hos affect us producunt aut comi- 
tantur, solum eorum usus superest considerandus. De quo observandum est 
(}uod secundum institutum Naturse referantur omnes ad corpus, nee animas 
imputentur nisi quatenus corpori juncta est; adeo ut eorum usus naturalis sit 
incitare animam ad consentiendum et contribuendum iis actionibus quse inser- 
vire possunt conservando corpori aut illi aliquatenus perfectius reddendo.** 
Passiones Animse, pars ii. art. cxxxvii. See also art. Hi., Ixxiv., and Ixxv. ; and 
pars iii. art. clxxv., and ccvi. 
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voTir to understand them. His exclusion of the doctrine 
jfrom physics on the ground that in that science every- 
thing ought to rest on very solid reasons (ubi omnia 
firmissimis rationibus niti debent), notwithstanding his 
admission of it in ethics on the ground that there con- 
jecture is allowable (ubi ssepe conjecturis uti licet), is 
equally untenable, for it takes for granted the very 
things to be proved, viz. that the conjectural reasoning 
which is good enough for ethics, the more important 
department of nature, is not good enough for physics, 
the leas important ; and that the reasoning respecting 
final causes in both departments is conjectural, which, 
in so £Eur as it has any value, it is not in either. 

The Epicureans appear to have been the great oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of final causes in ancient times, 
and their rejection of it was a necessary consequence of 
the sublime isolation to which they relegated the gods j 
and of the imperfection which they professed to dis- . 
cover in creation.* In our own day the physical 
positivists are its determined adversaries, and their 
great type is M. Comte, whose denial of the doctrine 
is a direct corollary -from the denial of a supreme will 
confirmed by the defects he persuades himself he has 

* Omnis enim per se Divum natura necesse e&t 
ImiDortali bsvo sumnia cum pace fniatur, 
Semota ab nostris rebus, sejunctaqae longe ; 
Nam, privata dolore omni, privata periclis,^ 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostn, 
Nee bene promeritis capitur, nee tangitur ir&. — Litcb. i. 57-62. 

Nequaqnam nobis divinitiis esse creatam 

Naturam mundi : quamqnam hjcc sint predita colpa. ii. 180, 1. 

Nil idee quoniam natum est in corpore, at uti 

Possemus ; sed quod natum est id procreat usmn. iv. 832, 3. 

Hand igitur potuere utundi crescere caussdr. 840. 

Qoare eiiam atqne etiam procul est, ut credere possis^ 
Utilitatis ob omcium potuisse crear;. 854r, 5. 
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detected in cosmical law and in animal organization. 
With characteristic modesty he uses very little cere- 
mony in speaking of the advocates of the doctrine. 
They are in his opinion ordinarily found " destitute of 
sound scientific culture;" they are "irrational par- 
tisans;" and their doctrine is "an absurd optimism."* 
Passing by these ebullitions we find that his first and 
main ground of objection is its alleged irreconcil- 
ableness with the principle and spirit of the positive 
philosophy. This appears in all the special objections, 
hereafter to be considered, advanced against the doc- 
trine, and it is stated in general terms in laying the 
foundations of his philosophy. In the positive state, he 
teUs us, the human mind recognizing the impossibility 
of acquiring absolute notions renounces inquiry into the 
origin and destiny of the universe and knowledge of the 
intimate causes of phenomena in order by the well- 
combined use of reasoning and observation to engage 
exclusively in the discovery of their efiective laws, that 
is, of their invariable relations of succession and simili- 
tude.f Here inquiry into the origin of the universe, 
that is, respecting a first cause ; and into the destiny of 
the universe, that is, respecting final causes, is repre- 
sented as equivalent to an attempt to acquire absolute 

* " 8i les philosophes qni de nos jours tiennent encore a la doctrine des 
causes finales n'^taient point ordinairement d^pourvns d'une veritable instruc- 
tion scientifiqae un pen approfondie, ils n'aunuent pas manau^/' &c. Philo- 
Sophie Positive, ii. 38. — " Toutefois les irrationels partisans aes causes finales 
s'efforceraient vainement d'appliquer une telle considdration a la justificatioa 
philosophique de leur absurdfe optimisme." iy. 638. 

f " Bans r^tat positif, I'esprit humain, reconnaissant Timpossibilit^ d'obtenir 
des notions absolues, renonce h, chercher Torigine et la destination de runivers 
et a connaitre les causes intimes des phdnomenes pour s'attacher uniqueinent k 
deoouvrir, par I'usage bien combing du raisonnement et de i'obsenration, leurs 
lois effectives, c*est-a-dire, leurs relations iiivariables de succession et de simi- 
litude." Philosophie PositiTe« i. 4, 5. 
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notions and is placed in purposed contrast with the 
discovery of laws or invariable relations by means of 
reasoning and observation, the sole legitimate object in 
the positive state of the human intelligence. The ques- 
tion of a first cause has already been considered, and we 
have now to examine this fundamental objection to the 
doctrine of final causes. 

It is obvious to remark that the description which 
M. Comte here gives of the doctrines he opposes as 
absolute notions cannot be accepted as correct. It has 
already been shown that by his own admission the idea 
of a first cause flows from positive phenomena and is 
based on natural laws and therefore it cannot be justly 
represented as an absolute notion; and the same con- 
clusion may be established with respect to final causes. 
There is nothing absolute in the relation of means to an 
end, in the relation of an end to means, or in the infer- 
ence deduciblQ from those relations ; and yet those con- 
ceptions strictly and literally express all that is meant 
by the doctrine of final causes. To characterize that 
doctrine farther as an inquiry into the destiny of the 
universe is equally fallacious. When we shall know the 
universe, that is, when we shall know all the parts of 
the vast whole and all the relations of each to eact, 
which is iinpossible, then also will it be possible for us 
to speculate on the destiny of the whole. Until then 
no such speculation engages the attention of the con- 
sistent theist; and in the mean time with his limited 
faculties and in his limited sphere he deems it neither 
irreligious nor unphilosophical humbly and cautiously 
to grope his way through the intricacies of phenomena 
and laws, of means and ends, and thus gradually correct 
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and enlarge his conception of his own relation to the 
universe and its author. This is eminently a dictate of 
positive philosophy ecmducting to real attainments in 
positive science. 

Not only is the doctrine of final causes not opposed 
to positive science, hut the idea which that doctrine 
embodies is essential to the completeness of our concep- 
tion of those phenomena whose laws it is the alleged 
/exclusive province of positive science to consider. The 
principle which this assertion involves is that our con- 
ception of any given phenomenon is imperfect, does not 
satisfy the legitimate demands of the reason, without 
some reference to its design, the purpose or end which 
it fulfils. Take any production of human art, that is, 
of the human mind, thought, will Take the common 
illustration of a watch found in a desert by a traveller 
who had never seen one before. He examines its 
exterior covering, the dial with its numbers and indices, 
and the interior apparatus consisting of wheels and cogs 
and levers; and from the whole he infers that it is 
a production of human art and that no small amount 
of labour and ingenuity must have been called into 
exercise to adapt the parts to each other. But does the 
understanding capable of drawing this conclusion rest 
content without looking or inquiring or s^rching or 
/ speculating farther? Assuredly not. The same inteUi- 
' gence that stimulated and enabled the traveller to 
scrutinize the different parts of the watch suggests that 
they must have been framed and adapted to produce 
some intelligible result. Until this thought has entered 
his mind the watch is in his hands a mere childish 
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toy ; * but the moment that by his own reflection or by 
the aid of others he has conceived the design with 
which it was formed and the purpose it answers, he 
perceives it to be a useful machine contributing to the 
comfort and convenience of the possessor. Even if we 
conceive the possessor able to put the watch in motion 
and to make himself acquainted with the function of 
each part in carrying on that motion, that is, if we con- 
ceive him fuUy cognizant of all the laws by which 
its motions are regulated, yet if we separate from the 
idea of the watch in his mind all conception of the 
purpose which those motions are designed to subserve, 
it is evident that idea must be a mere fragment of the 
true and complete idea. On that supposition he will ' 
regard the watcB simply as a piece of ingenious me- 
chanism; but when he further comes to consider the 
watch as an indicator of time, that is, when he adds to 
the knowledge of its mechanism the conception of the ' 
purpose which it answers, the idea he has thus acquired 
may still leave his acquaintance with its structure im- 
perfect, but his knowledge is less fragmentary than it ' 
was before. The perception of the connection between ^ 

♦ " The long concealed watch was brought to light The old fellow 

caoffht sight of the hidden treasare. I knew that it was useless to attempt 
any longer to itetain it, aud handed it over. He was vastly pleased with it. I 
wound It np and put it to his ear. He was as delighted at tlie unexpected 
sound as a child with its first rattle. I explained its use in keeping the hours 

of the day, but he cared for nothing bnt the ticking I was ordered to 

hold it to the ears of aU the visitors to the lodge. Fortv times a day it had to 
come down for tliis purpose, till I got so tired of mj showman's duty that I 
wished the watch at the bottom of Uie sea. The Indians, as they listened to 
its vibrations, would stand in every attitude of silent amazement, their eves 
dilated, their countenances lighted np in every feature with delighted wonder, 
and then break out in a roar of hoarse laughter, the tone of which strongly 
contrasted with the infantile simplicity of their demeanour." Bourne's Account 
of his Captivity among the Savages of Patagonia, pp. 77, 78. 

t2 
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' means and end is a leal addition to his positiTe know- 
ledge. 

Apply this reasoning to the tiniest flower that springs 
from the ground or to the humblest insect that creeps 
on its sur£EU3e ; to man whether regarded in the consti- 
tution of his body or of his mind; to the earth which 
he inhabits^ to the solar system of which the earth ia a 
single and subordinate member, or to the universe of 
which that system is a small and insignificant province. 
In each and in aU we perceive beauty, proportion, 
adaptation ; law producing order and progress, variet}' 
and unity. But until we add the conception of a pur- 
pose, an end for which every being, however humble, 
exists, whether on the earth, in the air, or in the water; 
for which man has been physically and mentally con- 
stituted as he is ; for which the earth both in its in- 
ternal structure and in its external relations has been 
formed as we experience and know it to be ; for which 
the solar system and all its parts perform their perpetual 
rounds; and which the universe as a whole may be con- 
ceived to express to a competent intelligence — ^without 
some such conception in each case, the idea we form of 
it may be just and true as far as it goes, but it must be 
partial and inadequate. Exclude, for any reason specu- 
lative or practical, the idea of connection between means 
and end in any given instance, and in that instance to 
that extent you confess human ignorance, you limit the 
domain of positive science. Admit that idea, and even 
independent altogether of the inference to be drawn 
from it, you enlarge the boundary of positive science 
and increase the amount of human knowledge. 

The best practical test of thb that can be applied is 
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to appeal to the consciousness of the most cultivated 
minds. In the investigation of any given act or fact or 
occurrence in nature or in history, do such minds al- 
ways rest contented with ignoring its aim or object or 
end? On the contrary does not such ignorance, where 
it exists, leave a painful void which by subsequent in- 
quiry and reflection they seek to remove ? If the end 
is wholly unknown do they not instinctively indulge in 
conjecture? If doubtful, do they not endeavour to 
change doubt into probability? If probable, probability 
into certainty? If certain, do they not add that cer- 
tainty respecting the end as a necessary element entering 
into their positive knowledge of the act or fact or oc- 
currence ? Examine any literary composition, any pro- 
duct of the human intellect ; for instance, M, Auguste 
Comte's Course of Positive Philosophy. Peruse and re- 
peruse it from beginning to end. Analyze it in all its 
parts. Master it in all its details. Let there be no 
principle he has advanced, no doctrine he has taught, 
no error he has assailed, no illustration he has employed, 
no conjecture he has hazarded which you cannot on the 
instant cite and verify. But in this process carefully 
exclude from consideration the design, the p\irpose, the 
end which the author proposed to himself, viz. the 
formation of universal science into a positive philosophy 
according to which its phenomena in their development 
follow certain laws of succession of which he claims to 
be the great discoverer. Such exclusion is impossible. 
The attempt, if made, would be vain. If successful, and 
so far as it might be successful, it would reduce the 
Positive Philosophy to an incoherent ineptitude. The 
author in a large work, written on a very comprehensive 
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plan, and in a very diffuse style, with striking tenacity 
never forgets, and never allows his readers to forget, his 
main object. It meets you in every volume, in every 
lecture, almost in every page. It is indissolubly botmd 
up with the entire structure of the work, and if that 
work is read at all, it must be read with some compre- 
hension of the author's end in writing it. And yet it is 
this same author who teaches that it is no part of posi- 
tive philosophy to consider the end for which this goodly 
world has been framed ; for which man and nature 
live, move, and exist. We cannot read his book 
without having his purpose perseveringly forced upon 
our attention ; and yet 'he requires us to read the book 
of mind, of thought, of action, the book of life, of society, 
of history, without taking into account the end for which 
it has been spread out before us in legible and instruc- 
tive characters. 

The doctrine of final causes, the idea of the connection 
between means and end, is not only essential to the com- 
pleteness of our conception of phenomena, but it may 
also be made a useful auxiliary in the discovery of those 
laws by which phenomena are governed and to which 
the objector would exclusively limit our attention. In 
illustration of this let us return to the instance of a 
watch found in a desert by an ignorant traveller. He 
examines the watch, admires its complicated and inge- 
nious machinery, and arrives at last at the conclusion 
that it must have been fabricated to subserve some 
special purpose ; but we shall suppose that he is as yet 
unable to divine what that purpose is. Before arriving 
at any conclusion on that point, his admiration is not 
without good grounds, but it is directed only to the 
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mechanism and it leaves his mind in a state of com- 
parative inertness without any motive for further inves- 
tigation. The moment that the idea of a purpose to 
which all this mechanical contrivance and beauty are 
only subservient, is conceived, a new interest is created, 
a new field of reflection is opened before him, a new 
motive is presented to stimulate his inquiries. He may 
not at first be successful in those inquiries. He may 
commit many mistakes. He may venture many erro- 
neous conjectures. He may frame many false hypo- 
theses. He may imagine the watch to be of the nature 
of a Chinese puzzle formed merely to excite the curiosity 
or exercise the acumen of youthful minds. He may try 
whether it will answer the purpose of a compass — as- 
simiing that he has the notion of such an instrument — 
to guide him over the pathless wastes to his destination. 
If he finds it in working order — ^which for the sake of the 
analogy is part of the supposition — ^he may even imagine 
that it has a principle of life within itself, and that it 
regulates its own movements.. But the phenomenon, 
the watch, lies before him, a fixed fact, to correct all Ids 
aberrations, and at last to guide him to the true solution 
of the problem. Even the false suppositions to which 
he has recourse are not wholly without their use. Like 
all hypotheses, they are frames to which he seeks to fit 
the facts under examination ; but the facts lliemselves 
remain unchanged, and in this process of adaptation, even 
under the guidance of mistaken hypotheses, he becomes 
better acquainted with the facts, with the various and 
complicated parts of the watch, than if he had formed 
no hypothesis. It is by these means that he weeds 
error from his mind. It is by the gradual negation of 
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successive false hypotheses that he approaches nearer 
and still nearer to the truth ; and it is only when, per- 
ceiving the insufficiency of these and all other similar 
hypotheses, he seizes the idea that the watch was in- 
tended by the maker to be a measurer and indicator of 
time, that a clear and satisfactory light dawns upon his 
speculations. 
^ The first point to be noticed here is that by the 
assumption of some end which the watch in the pur- 
pose and design of the maker is rationally conceived to 
fulfil, a powerful stimulus is given to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the various parts of the watch. But the 
benefit does not terminate at this point. This is an ad- 
vantage gained in the process of searching for and dis- 
covering the true end ; but the discovery itself has an 
additional and a reflex operation. As soon as the true 
end is apprehended, every part of the watch acquires a 
new meaning, a new value, a new beauty, because each 
is viewed in connection with the whole, and the whole 
as existing for an end which each contributes t6 accom- 
plish. The relative importance and utility of the dif- 
ferent parts are more correctly estimated. The outer 
shells of the watch in which the works are encased, con- 
sisting as they do of the more precious metal, may have 
been previously conceived to be of the greatest conse- 
.quence, but they are now seen to be portions of the 
machine, necessary indeed but subordinate and merely 
protective of those which essentially contribute to its 
working ; and in like manner in virtue of the primary 
conception of the true end of the watch, the true pur- 
pose and design of the maker, every separate part is , 
seen precisely to fulfil its appropriate function towards 
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the accomplishment of the final result. Thus hoth in 
the preliminary investigations to which the general and 
indefinite conception of a purpose, a design, an end in- 
cites the mind, and in the investigations consequent upon 
the discovery of the true purpose, design, and end, a 
new, an interesting, and a brilliant hght is thrown, first, 
upon the actual phenomena which the watch presents, 
and afterwards upon the laws by which those pheno- 
mena are governed or the conditions upon which they 
are dependent. In this conception of an end rising into 
the conception of the true end, the mind has a point of 
support on which it rests with confidence, a centre from 
which it surveys and to which it subordinates all the 
phenomena included within the circle of its vision and 
belonging to the special object of investigation. 

Apply this reasoning to the case of a person who, it 
will be supposed, awakes for the first time to the re- 
cognition of fixed and invariable laws regulating the 
phenomena of the universe and who with intelligence 
and industry proceeds to investigate those laws. The 
supposition is that as yet he has only the conception of 
law without that of a lawgiver who forms a purpose or 
design, who contemplates an end, to be accomplished 
by that law. Under the assumed operation of absolute 
law he will find large scope for observation, inquiry, 
comparison, speculation, theory ; numerous examples of 
beautiful organization and orderly arrangement ; end- 
less sources of untiring admiration and enjoyment. But 
just in proportion as he extends his investigations and 
consolidates their results, such a vast and complicated 
and coherent and wondrous mechanism without an 
author or an end must to his profoundest and most 
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aDxious reflections appear the most inscrutable of all 
possible mysteries. It is not only an effect without a 
cause, law without a lawgiver, work without a worker, 
but it is a whole in which, as far as it is known to him, 
there is seen to be the most admirable fitness of all the 
parts, the successful execution of the grandest and wisest 
designs, the accomplishment of the most beneficent and 
ennpbling ends, without any purpose, design, or end 
at all. Anti-theistic positivism forbids all investigation 
respecting the author or end, the primary or the final 
cause, of this sublime panorama or of any of the phe- 
nomena which it includes. Here M. Comte brings us 
and here he leaves us. According to his system of 
thought^ the earth, its phenomena, and their laws can 
be justly regarded only as an overwhelming enigma, 
the huge plaything of philosophers who in their turn 
become the laughing-stock of fools for pretending that 
their own folly is wisdom. 

Assume now that the investigator of nature and of 
society undeterred by the prohibitions of pseudo-posi- 
tivism arrives at the conviction that the cause of a phe- 
nomenon and the end which the phenomenon answers 
are elements that enter into the consideration of the 
phenomenon and that are essential to the completeness 
of his conception and knowledge of it, and are therefore 
legitimate objects of scientific and philosophical inquiry. 
Under the guidance of this new principle he acquires 
the idea, not only of law, but of a lawgiver ; and, not 
only of a lawgiver, but of an end contemplated in the 
establishment, development, and operation of law. The 
assumption of some end for which a given phenomenon 
exists is strictly positive in its character, since the end, 
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whatever it may be, is to be sought only in the phe- 
nomenon itself, and the search for it directly contributes 
to the knowledge of the phenomenon and thus to the 
promotion of positive science. What the end is, the 
inquirer at this stage dares not affirm, nor even that 
there is such an end. He has only as yet conceived the 
idea that phenomena and the laws of phenomena may 
not exist for themselves. He has apprehended the 
possibility of final causes of those phenomena and laws, 
and this bare conception gives a new stimulus to his in- 
vestigations, a larger scope to his observations, and a 
profounder significance to their . results. It leads him 
to seek out an affinity among fects and events pre- 
viously regarded as wholly unconnected, and it supplies 
the link by which to attempt to bind them together in 
a continuous chain. He may perceive, or think that he 
perceives, affinities that do not exist. He may seek to 
establish relations that have no foimdation in nature or 
in fiwjt He may form syst^ns founded on those mis- 
taken relations and affinities. But into whatever errors 
he may fall, those very errors group together facts and 
events in an order and connection more or less natural. 
In so far as the grouping is natural and unforced, it vnH 
be recognized and adopted in all succeeding combina- 
tions. In so £Ekr as it is forced and unnatural, it will be 
superseded by future investigators ; but the facts and 
events will remain unaltered and will be toniitected with 
other fiicts and events by new and more natural affijii- 
ties developing new and true purposes, designs, and 
ends. Thus the mere search, sometimes even the illu- \ 
*sory search, for a final cause, promotes the study of > 
phenomena, discovers affinities between them, and con- ^ 
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tributes to the establishment of those very laws which 
are deemed by the objector to be the sole objects of 
scientific inquiry and to preclude all reference to such a 
cause. 

Carry the inquirer one step farther. He has hitherto 
only conjectured the existence of final causes to which 
in the mind and purpose of the supreme lawgiver aH 
laws and all the phenomena which they embrace are 
subordinate and ancillary. Let it now be supposed 
that he has attained the certain conviction of this prin- 
ciple as an indubitable truth, and that it is in his view 
no longer a problem to be solved, but a proposition that 
may be stated in definite terms and established by evi- 
dence as clear and decisive as that which proves the 
existence of law and of a lawgiver. If the proofs of 
this proposition are drawn from and based upon pheno- 
mena, with what show of reason can they be deemed 
inconsistent with the spirit and principles of positive 
science? If in any given instance an organ can be 
shown to possess the nicest adaptation to function, and 
function to be the perfect fulfilment of the purpose for 
which the organ can be conceived to exist, where, at 
what point, in what form, is there any violation of posi- 
tive science or philosophy when this connection between 
means and end is proved to rest on unassailable grounds 
and the rational inference of design is deduced from it? 
The violation of positive science is in refusing to observe 
this connection ; of positive philosophy in refusing to 
draw this inference. Assuming not only the strength 
of the conviction but also the suflidency of the proofe, 
without which of course the conclusion cannot be' 
accepted as sound, it is evident that the introduction of 
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this principle must cast an invaluable light upon the 
just interpretation of phenomena and laws. It fur- 
nishes a clue by which the student of nature and life 
may connect facts and events the most remote in time 
and place from each other, establish their mutual con- 
nection and their subordination to a common result, 
unravel their most intricate combinations, and deduce 
from the whole series a consistent and instructive mean- 
ing. The world, in as far as it can be scanned by 
human faculties, is thus viewed as a compact and 
coherent whole, the effluence of an invisible power, 
subject to fixed and invariable law, guided by a wise and 
beneficent providence, and in all the orders of being 
and all the departments of life subserving determinate 
ends. Instead of positive science and philosophy, 
rightly ^understood, pursued, and applied, being opposed 
to such a conclusion, it is only when this conclusion has 
been attained that positive science has learned and 
taught its most beautiful, most sublime, and most 
ennobling lesson, and positive philosophy achieved its 
greatest, its highest, and its holiest triumph. 

Having disposed of this general argument against the 
doctrine of final causes, we may now briefly consider 
the special objections advanced against it. These how- 
ever are presented in a form which does not command 
very respectful attention ; for not only on this topic 
does M. Comte hirgely indulge in his characteristic 
supercilious language towards opponents, but he sug- 
gests arguments for the doctrine which he blames its 
friends for not employing and which he himself brings 
forward only in order, by a real or assumed refutation, 
to achieve an easy victory and proclaim an inglorious 
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triumph. He sets up men in buckram for the purpose 
of peppering them with small shot; but*it happens 
that these which he would present as mere shapes of 
men turn out to be made of something very like real 
flesh and bloody so that his small shot rather displays, 
than destroys, whatever vitality they may possess. 
The arguments which he raises merely to overthrow, 
although not such as' the advocates of the doctrine 
would confidently rest on, are shown even by his 
counter-statements to possess more force than he is 
willing to concede to them. 

M. Comte says that the superficial and ill-informed 
philosophers who still adhere to the doctrine of final 
causes have neglected the argument for it to be derived 
jfrom the consideration of the essential stability of our 
solar system, a conclusion which he justly represents as 
the beautiful final result of all the mathematical labours 
that have been employed on the theory of gravitation. 
That stability is evidently essential to the continued 
existence of animated beings, and he generously pre- 
sents this specious consideration as the basis of a decla- 
matory argument for final causes, an argument however 
which he immediately, according to his ability, pro- 
ceeds to demolish. It might have occurred to him as a 
possible case that the reasons on the part of believers in 
final causes for not emplopng the argument may have 
been those which induced him to reject it; but this 
would have contained the gratuitous and improbable 
assumption that they were as well-instructed on such 
questions and had reflected as deeply as himself. The 
following is the way in which in this instance he 
escapes from the force of his own argument The 
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admitted stability of the system isj^ he affirms, a 
necessary consequence, under the operation of me- 
chanical laws, of the extreme smallness of the planetary 
masses in comparison with the central mass, the feeble 
eccentricity of their orbits, and the moderate mutual 
inclination of their planes, to which he afterwards adds 
the superiority of their mean density over that of the 
fluids on their surface j and these characteristic circum- 
stances as he calls them, he considers with Laplace to 
flow quite naturally from the mode of formation of the 
system. Since we exist, says M. Comte, it is necessary 
that the system of which we form a part should be dis- 
posed in such a way as to permit that existence. 
Comets do not possess the same stable conditions and 
are therefore probably not inhabited. The pretended 
final cause is thus reduced to the puerile remark that in 
onr solar system none of the bodies that compose it are 
inhabited except those that are habitable. It is thus 
argued that the stability of the system so necessary to 
life and thought is no proof of final, but a mere conse- 
quence of mechanical, laws.* 

♦ " Si les philosojjhes qui de nos jours tiennent encore a la doctrine des causes 
finales n'^taient point ordinairement d^pourvus d'line y^ri table instruction 
scieutifique un peu approfondie, ils n'auraient pas manqu^ de faire ressortir 
avec leur em phase haoituelle une consideration g^nerale fort sp^cieuse a la- 
quelle ils n'ont jamais eu ^rd et que ie choisis expr^s comme Texemple le 
pins d^favorable. U s'agit de le beau r&ultat final de Tensemble des travaux 
math^matiques sur la thi^orie de la gravitation mentionn^ ci-dessus pour un 
autre motif, la stabilite essentielle de notre syst^me solaire. Cette grande 
notion, pr^sent^e sous I'aspect convenable pourrait sans doute derenir ais^ment 
la base d'une suite de declamations eloquentes ajant une imposaute apparence 
de solidity. Et n^anmoins, une constitution aussi essentielle a I'existence con- 
tinue des esp^ces animales est une simple consequence n^cessaire, d'apres les 
lois mecaniques da moude, de quelques circonstances caracterisliques de notre 
sjst^me solaire, la petitesse extreme des masses plan^taires en comparaison de la 
masse centrale, la laible excentncite de leurs orbites, et la mediocre inclinaison 
rautuelle de leurs plans ; caracteres qui a leur tour peuvent etre envisages avec 
beaucoup de yraisemblance, ainsi que je le montrerai plus tard suivant Findi- 
cation de Laplace, comme derivant tout naturellement du mode de formation 
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This refutation by M. Comte of his own argument 
seems to contain a favourite idea, for it appears and 
reappears again and again. Now the argument it- 
self which he has kindly framed for final causes may 
be good or it may be bad, but the pretended refutatiou 

de ce syst^me. On devait d'ailleurs a priori s'attendre en g^n6ral a un tel r^- 
sultat par cette seole reflexion que, puisque nous existons, il faut bien de toute 
n^oessit^ que le syst^me dont nous faisons partie soit dispose de fapon a per- 
niettre cette existence qui serait incompatible avec une absence totale de sta- 
bility dans les ^I6roens principaux de notre monde. Pour appr^cier convena- 
blement cette consideration, il faut observer que cette stability n'est nuUement 
absolue ; car elle n'a pas lieu h I'^gard des com^tes dont les perturbations sont 
beaucoup plus fortes et peuvent meme s'accroitre presque ind^Gniment par le 
defaut des conditions de restriction que je viens d'enoncer, ce qui ne permet 
^^re de les concevoir habitees. La pretendue cause finale se reduirait done 
ici, comme on I'a d^a vu dans toutes les occasions analogues, a cette remarque 

I)uerile : il n'y a d'astres habit 6s dans notre systeme solaire que ceux qui sont 
labitables. On rentre, en un mot, dans le principe des conditions d'existence 
qui est la vraie transformation positive de la doctrme des causes finales, et dont 
la port^e et la fecoudit^ sont bien sup^rieures." Philosophic Positive, ii. 38-40. 
— " Un appendice naturel et int^ressant de la th^orie hyarostatiaue de la fi^re 
des plan^t«s consiste dans les conditions de la stability de Tequilibre des fluides 
qui recouvrent en totality ou en partie la surface des astres. Laplace a ^tabli 
a ce sujet un th^oreme g^n^ral aussi simple qu'important qu'un premier apergu 
aemble d'ailleurs devoir indiquer d'avance. II fait d^pendre cette stabilite, 
quels que puissent etre et le mode de repartition du fluiac et la loi interne des 
aensiies, de la seule superiority de la density moyenne de I'astre sur celle du 
fluide ; cnractere si evidemment constat6 pour la terre par la belle experience 
de Cavendish. On pourrait ais6ment en faire le texte d'une cause finale, puisque 
la perpetuity des esp^ces terrestres exige clairement que Tequilibre des mers, 
tende a se retablir spontanenient apr^s avoir ete momentauement trouble d'une 
mauiere quelconque. Mais Texamen attentif du sujet fait aussitot disparaitre 
la finalite en renaant sensible la necessite d'un tel arrangement dans la forma- 
tion primitive des plane tes, la densite des couches ay ant du naturellement 
croitre de la surface au centre, comme Tindique si nettement toute la tbeorie 
de la figure des astres." p. 285, 6.—" La cause generale de ces importans 
rcsult.ats reside essentiellement dans la iaible excentricite de toutes les orbites 
principales et dans le peu de divergence de leurs plans. Si les astres de 
quelque importance avaient decrit, comme les com^tes, des ellipses tr^ allon- 
gees, continues dans des plans diriges en tons sens, leurs relations dynamiques 
auraient ete toujours extremement variables et leurs perturbations aundent des 
lors cesse d'etre periodiques pour devenir presque indeSnies, ainsi one celle 
des cometes. Au contraire, en vertu dc rextreme rondeur des veritables 
orbites et de Tidentite presque enti^re de leurs plans, I'intensite des diverses 
actions mutuelles ne pouvant qu'osciller entre des li mites tres rapprochees, doit 
tendre snns cesse a retablir Tetat moyen du monde. Or, comme les astres a 
orbites pen excentriques sont evidemment les seuls habitables, cette harmonie 
fondameutale ne presente reeUemcnt aucun texte de cause finale, ainsi que je 
Tai indique au commencement de ce volume puisqu'il ne pourrait en 6tre 
autrement qu' a regard de mondes tellement constitues que la vie et par suite 
la pensee, la philosophic theologique ou positive, ne sauraieut y exister." 
pp. 339, 340. 
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is decidedly feeble and inconclusive. He assumes that 
he has superseded the notion of final causes when he 
has explained the stability of the system by the opera- 
tion of mechanical laws and the existence of those laws 
by the supposed original mode of formation, and that 
the affirmation of final causes is a virtual negation or 
ignoring of those laws and of that mode of formation. 
But the advocates of final causes may reply that they 
neither deny nor ignore any of these postulates; that 
they are willing to accept the mode of formation 
indicated by Laplace ; that they accept the mecha- 
nical laws described by M. Comte; that they accept 
those mechanical laws as the indispensable condi- 
tions of the admitted stability of tiie system, and that 
stability as tiie necessary consequence of those con- 
ditions ; and accepting all these, they see only the more 
distinctly the connection between means and end, a 
connection thus shown to be indissolubly interwoven 
with the entire constitution of the solar system and 
with the most rational conjectures that can be formed 
respecting its mode of formation. Does, they may ask, 
the fact of the operation of those mechanical laws nega- 
tive the fact of the connection between means and end 
in the stable constitution of the solar system ? It does 
not. The one fact is perfectiy consistent with the 
other: both are unquestionable. Does the one fact 
explain the other, that is, does the operation of mecha- 
nical laws explain the connection between means and 
end ? It does not. The operation of mechanical laws 
may explain mechanical effects, but it does not and 
cannot explain the connection between means and end, 
which is a conception of the intellect and a product of 

u 
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the intellect^ the conception and product of a designing 
mind, of a mind that fonns and executes a purpose. 
As M. Cqmte truly says although in a different saise : 
Since we exist, the system must be so disposed as to 
permit our existence. It has been^ it is so disposed, 
in our system animate nature and inanimate nature are 
adapted to each other. The animate world could not 
exist without the inanimate: the inanimate subserves 
the animate. The means exist for the end: the end 
fulfils the means. Means and end are framed into one 
another to form a harmonious whole: both m their 
actual constitution are necessary to the perfection and 
grandeur of tiie whole. But tiiis is a result that could 
not spriug from tiie mere operation of mechanical kws r 
it demands a creative, informing, and regulating mind. 
The advocates of final causes may well say that in 
adducing such an argument and in vaunting such a 
refutation of it, M. Comte in reality blesses when he 
means to curse. 

They may dispute his refutation of his own argument 
from another point of view; ani in presenting it, the 
question will be considered, not witii reference to the 
solar system as a whole, but for the sake of greater 
precision, to the planet to whidi we belong. The 
argument for final causes which M. Comte suggests 
may be thus stated. This earth is inhabited, because 
tiie stability of the system renders it fit for habitation ; 
and tills adaptation of the earth to man, M. Cc»nte 
thinks, might be plausibly urged as a proof of final 
causes, that is, proof of an end wiUed ai^d of a means 
employed for its attainment, the end being the habita* 
tion of the earth by man, the means tiie stability of tiie 
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system of wMch the earth is a part. Having suggested 
this argument, M. Comte endeavonrs to show that it is 
plausible only, not convincing, for that the stability of 
the system, the pivot on Tfhich the argument turns, is 
owing not to any purposed adaptaticm of means to an 
end, but under the operation of mechanical laws to 
certain characteristic circumstances^ viz. the compa- 
rative smallness of the earth's mass, the feeble eccen- 
tricity of its orbit, the moderate inclination of its plane, 
and the superior mean den&dty of its solid over its fluid 
constituents* It is only in worlds so constituted that 
life can exist and thought be exercised, and therefore 
the habitableness of the earth does not prove that it was ^ 
made to be inhabited : on the contrary it is inhabited i 
simply because it is habitable. 

The advocates of final causes may now appear in 
their own name and in then* own right and pro- 
nounce that his answer is no answer at all; that 
he merely admits the given phenomenon and then 
presents that phenomenon as its own explanation; 
that under a change of phrase he assigns the effect 
to be explained as the cause explanatory of that 
effect. The argument is that the earth is so constituted 
that it is a fitting abode for man, from which it is 
inferred that it was so constituted for his use and that 
Ins use of it was and is a final cause or purpose of its 
actual constitution. We repeat that, whatever strength 
or weakness it may possess, this is M. Comte's argu- 
ment, not ours ; and his answer to it is that the adapta- 
tion of the earth to the use of man is explained by the 
characteristic circumstances enumerated which alone 
make it habitable without any reference to an end 

u2 
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willed and a means employed for that end. But it is 
easy to see that those characteristic circumstances are 
facts belonging to the given phenomenon and afford no 
explanation of that phenomenon, but on the contrary 
themselves require explanation. If we look at a 
dwelling-house, its foundations, its walls, its roof, its 
I doors and windows, its staircases, and the various 
apartments into which it is divided, we at once conclude 
that the house was built for human habitation and that 
such was the definite purpose contemplated in its con- 
struction. What answer would it be to such a conclu- 
sion to say, " You are mistaken. It was not built for 
human habitation. It is inhabited because it is habit- 
able, and it is habitable merely in consequence of the 
. solidity of the foundation, the perpendicularity of the 
structure, and the excellence of the materials," Why, 
these are some of the conditions from which it w^as 
inferred that the house had been built for human 
, habitation. They are some of the facts of the case 
i which remain to be explained on the supposition that 
/ the house was not built for human habitation. In like 
manner the characteristic circumstances of the earth 
rendering it habitable by which M. Comte seeks to 
avoid the necessity of a recognition of means and end, 
a designing mind and a final cause, are precisely some 
of those conditions by which the connection between 
means and end is established and the reality of a design- 
ing mind and a final cause is proved. 

Another argument for final causes, not urged by the 
friends of the doctrine, but obtruded into the question 
by M. Comte himself, is that which consists in main- 
taining that the universe exists for the benefit of man. 
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But the great discovery of the motion of the earth 
around the sun disproves that object, for it proves that 
the earth, the abode of man, is an inferior member 
of the system to which it belongs; and even that 
system as a whole is so insignificant as to be almost 
imperceptible in the immensity of the universe. In the 
present state of science the supposition of such an 
object is simply absurd. Its disproof undermines the 
whole theological system, and we thus understand why 
the sacerdotal power should have persecuted Galileo 
and why the religious world in general should have an 
instinctive repugnance to the important astronomical 
truth which he contributed to establish. M. Comte is 
displeased with the superficial philosophers (les demi- 
philosophes) — such men for instance as Kepler, Newton, 
and Boyle — ^who believe in final causes, not because 
they do, but because they do not, employ this argument 
which he finds it so easy to overthrow ; and in rejecting 
it he thinks that they fall into a grave inconsequence, 
since he defies them to assign any other intelligible 
object for that providential action in which they 
believe. Whether they can or cannot one might have 
supposed, but for M. Comte's authority to the contrary^ 
that the disuse of a bad argument was a gain to the 
cause of truth and afforded matter not for reproof but 
for congratulation. Neither does it consist with the 
knowledge possessed of truly religious persons (esprits. 
vraiment religieux) that they have an instinctive repug- 
nance, or any repugnance at all, to the true theory of 
the planetary movements; but this remark may have 
been dictated by M. Comte's observation of the religious 
world by which he was surrounded. . A doubt however 
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may be expreased whether sadi peraonsy wherever they 
are to be found, can be correctly described as truly 
religions, and whether they might not more accurately 
be r^arded as fedsely or superstitiou&ly religious. The 
asBomed ground for the persecution of Galileo by the 
sacerdotal power, viz. the tendency of his theory to 
subvert the doctrine that the universe exists for the 
benefit of man, is also open to question. No historical 
proof of this assumption is adduced. That persecution 
appears rather to have rested on the fact that Galileo's 
theory virtually called in question the authority of the 
church, a ground of hostility tiiat would have been 
equally strong, if the relative situation of tiie parties 
had been reversed, that is, if the rotation of tiie earth 
had been the doctrine of the church and if the philo- 
sopher had taught that the earth is the immovable 
centre of the solar system.* 

Waiving these points which are irrelevant to the main 
argument and looking only at the merits of tiie question, 

* "l\ convient d'indiqaer ici d'ane mani^re g6n^ale ropposition directe et 
inevitable que pr^nte la eonnaissaiice du mouvement de la teiie avec tout ie 
syst^me des oroyances th^ologiques. Ce systeme en effet repose eyidemmeat 
flur la notion de rensembb de 1 univers essentiellement ordonn^ pour rhonime ; 
oe qui doit paraitre absurde, m6me aox esphts les plus ordinaires, quand il est 
enfin constat^ que la terre n'est point le centre des mouvemens celestes, qu'on n'y 
peut voir qu'un astre subalteme circulant a son rang et en son temps autour du 
soleil entre Venus et Mars dont les liabitans auraient tout aut-ant de motifs de 
a'attribuer lo monopole d'un monde qui est lni-m8me pres<iue imperceptible 
dans I'lmivers. Les demi*philosophes qui ont voulu maintenir la doctrine des 
causes finales et des lois providentielles, en sf^cartant des notions vulgaires 
admises de tout temps sur la nature de ieur destination, sont tomb6> ce me 
seroble, dana une grave inconsequence fondameutale. Car, apr^s avoir oi6 Ja 
consideration, au moins daire et sensible, du plus erand avantage de riiomme, 
je defie qu'on puisse assignor aucun but inteUi^ible a Taction providentielie. 
L'admission du mouvement de la terre en faisant rejeter cette destination 
kuroaine de I'univers, a done tendu necessairement a saper par sa base tout 
TddiQce theoloj^ique. On s'explique aisement ainsi la repugnance instinctive 
des esprits vraiment religieux centre cette grande d^couverte, et racfaamement 
opini&tre du pouvoir sacerdotal contra son plus illustre promoteur." Phiioso- 
pbie Positive, ii. 17S, 173. 
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we may perceive reason to judge that if the believers in 
final causation formerly dogmatized by affirming what 
M. Comte calls the human destination of the universe, 
he equally dogmatizes now in denying that destination 
and in pronouncing it inherently and palpably absurd. 
To argue that it is so, as he does, from tiie relative in- 
feriority of the earth in tiie solar system and of the solar 
system in the univeise is as if he were to argue against 
the intellectual and moral superiority of a man on the 
ground of his diminutive stature. What do we haow 
of the future existence and destinies of the past, present, 
and future generations of our race ? What do we know 
of other planets and other systems and of the vast 
domain . beyond the confines of all visible worlds ? 
What do we know dther of them or of ourselves that 
can enable us to affirm with confidence tiiat the universe 
does or does not exist for man ? To affirm that it does 
is an assertion without proof To affirm that it does 
not is the denial without proof of an assertion without 
proof. The assertion and the denial are equally value- 
less with a view to any conclusion, for they assert and 
deny that of which we know and can know nothing 
either affirmatively or negatively. It is to affirm and 
deny a proposition which we are utterly without the 
means of knowing to be either true or false. The laws 
of just reasoning will permit M. Comte to deny the pro- 
position which he would put into the mouths of Jiis 
opponents as unproven and unprovable, but not to pro- 
nounce it in his characteristic style as absurd according 
to the judgment of even the most ordinary minds. 

If there be at the present day any thoughtful theists 
who believe that the universe exists solely for the benefit 
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of man, they do not, even by M. Comte's admission, 
constitute the entire class of those who maintain the 
doctrine of final causes. That doctrine may be main- 
, tained and yet the ground on which M. Comte assumes 
it to rest may be disclaimed. In that case he defies 
theists to assign any intelligible end (aucun but intelli- 
gible) for the providential action in which they believe^* 
Bearing in mind that this defiance proceeds from the 
' expounder of the positive philosophy, the answer is 
/ that, keeping strictly within the limits of positive datOy 
within the limits of the earth on which we dwell, and 
within the limits of the providential action which we 
witness, the welfare of man and of all sentient and in- 
telligent life in and on and around this planet is a per- 
fectly intelligible end of that action, and a perfectly 
ample justification of belief in it. Let it be shown what 
there is that is unintelligible in such an end. Within 
the limits assigned, the conviction that this is an end 
or final cause of the providential laws under which we 
live is not a mere belief, but a belief amounting to 
knowledge of the most direct and positive kind, for it is 
an end which we see actually subserved by the whole 
course of nature, and which therefore it is eminently 
reasonable to suppose that the providential laws of 
nature were designed to subserve. In the contempla- 
tion of the phenomena and laws of nature, M. Comte 
may have been unable to perceive this connection 
between means and end: in the estimation of theists 
the evidence of such a connection is perfectly irresis- 
tible. Admitting the patent fact of the connection 
between means and end, the inference of design from 
that fact may have appeared to him irrational: to 
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theists, the denial of such an inference would be a mere 
self-stultification, a conscious obscuration and voluntary 
abuse of their natural faculties. 

If M. Comte urges in reply that the foundation is too 
narrow to bear the superstructure and that the doctrine i 
of a universal providence willing universal ends is not { 
established by the alleged evidence of an earthly pro- 
vidence willing earthly ends, the distinction must not i 
be forgotten between belief and knowledge. We know, 
or think we know, that there is a providence that shapes 
our earthly ways to definite and worthy ends, and in- 
ferentially we believe that a like providence willing ends 
no less definite and worthy extends to worlds and systems 
beyond the ken of the human eye or the grasp of the 
human intellect. There is nothing unphilosophical in j 
this belief, resting as it does primarily on positive phe- 
nomena. Does M. Comte know all that he believes ? | 
Does he believe only that which he knows? On the' 
contrary, from experience and history within the limited 
sphere of European nations he has deduced general laws 
of historical development which by analogy he holds to 
be applicable to races and tribes of whom he is as igno- 
rant as is the believer in a universal providence and in 
final causes of the inhabitants of the last discovered and 
most remote planet of our system. 

M. Comte may still press the believers in a universal 
providence to assign an intelligible end for its exercise. 
As the welfare of man is apparently admitted to be a 
sufficiently intelligible end for the exercise of an earthly 
providence, since it is only as the object of a universal 
providence that he proclaims its absurdity, so let us i 
suppose the answer to his demand to be that the welfare 1 
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,of the sentient and intelligent inhabitante of each 
heavenly body may be accepted as a sufficiently in- 
telligible end for the exerciae of a providence over that 
. body, and thus with every heavenly body in succession. 
It is admitted that this would be an inadequate answer, 
for we do not know that there are inhabitants in each 
heavenly body or in any of them except our own planet; 
but there is nothing essentially absurd in the supposi- 
tion, and assuming their existence their welfare is an 
intelligible end which is all that is demanded. If M. 
Comte on the ground of this admitted inadequacy re- 
news the demand to assign an intelli^ble end for a 
universal providence and defies, as he does defy, the 
superficial philosophers who believe in final causes to 
state such an end, the concluding answer is a confession 
of ignorance which as superficial philosophers in the 
presence of M. Gomte we are compelled to make. We 
acknowledge with all humility but without any con- 
scious degradation in the admission that we cannot 
assign an intelligible end for the existence of a universe. 
r Unhappily our limited faculties and the confined sphere 
I within which they are exercised do not enable us to 
I apprehend all the facts from which such an end might 
be inferred, and it is submitted that on no rational 
grounds can we be called upon to do that which finite 
powers are unable to accomplish. We believe in pro- 
vidential laws and in the ends which they are working 
out, as far as experience, observation, and reflection 
supply the materials from which to conclude the ex- 
istence of those laws and their ends. Beyond the 
boundaries which our faculties embrace we may believe 
little or we may believe much but we know nothing, 
and whether we will or not we must remain in igno- 
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ranee. Who k it that defies the sciolistB that believe 
in final causes and providential laws, incites them to 
pass the lixoits of positive phenconena, and seeks to force 
them into the regions of wild speculation and baseless 
conjecture? It is a positivist ^ar excellence^ the author 
of the positive philosophy, the systematizer of positive 
science, he who exclaims most loudly against theological 
dreams and metaphysical inanities. 

In the midst of the unmitigated contempt expressed 
by M. Comte for the doctrine of final causes and it» sup- 
porters, it is interesting to inquire and instructive to 
ascertain what substitute he proposes for that doctrine, 
what relation he would recognize among phenomena 
conformable to the principles of positive philosophy and 
supplying the place of that which the theological philo- 
sophy seeks to establish. He perceives that some such 
succedaneum is necessary and does not refuse to meet 
the demand. In one word then the doctrine which he 
teaches instead of that of final causes is the doctrine of 
the conditions of existence, the latter being affirmed to 
be as%real as the former is vain, and as fruitful as tiie 
former is waterile. In order to understand what that 
doctrine is, it is necessary to refer briefly to a contro- 
versy in tiie revival of which in recent times Geofi&xjy 
St. Hilaire and Cuvier took a distinguished part as the 
representatives of opposite methods or schools in the in- 
vestigations of natural history. According to the former, 
the animal kingdom constitutes a single and continuous 
chain of being progressively ascending by self-creative 
transmutations from the monad to man ; while accord- 
ing to the latter this unity of plan, of composition, and 
of organization does not exist, and instead of it the 
principle is maintained that, as nothing can exist if it 
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do not combine all the conditions which render its 
existence possible, the different parts of each being must 
be co-ordinated in such a manner as to render the total 
being possible, not only in itself, but in its relations to 
those which surround it, and that it is the analysis of 
these conditions leading to the discovery of general laws 
that forms the true business of comparative anatomy and 
physiological science* 

Rightly or wrongly, the former doctrine has been 
supposed to involve the denial of the doctrine of 
final causes : Geoffroy St. Hilaire himself said that he 
took care not to ascribe to God any intention. Rightly 
or wrongly, the latter doctrine has been identified with 
the doctrine of final causes : in the writings of Cuvier 
and his followers, the recognitions of providential design 
are direct and impressive. And yet it is this latter 
doctrine, the doctrine of the conditions of existence, 
which M. Comte contrasts with the doctrine of final 
causes and proposes to substitute for it. In the same 
manner, he says, as chemistry substitutes for the absurd 
primitive ideas of destruction and creation the* exact 
general notions of decomposition and recomposition ; in 
the same manner as astronomy shows that the essential 
order of the world is the necessary and spontaneous 
result of the mutual action of the principal masses that 
compose it without having recourse to final causes and 
a providential government: so biological science com- 
pletes this grand demonstration by attacking in its turn, 
and in its own way the elementary dogma of final 
causes and gradually transforming it into the funda- 
mental principle of the conditions of existence, a trans- 
formation which is destined to find in sociology its most 
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complete scientific development.* We cannot be mis- 
taken in supposing after such assurances that the* prin- 
ciple of the conditions of existence is M. Comte's doc- 
trine ; that it is the principle by which he would re- 
place the doctrine of final causes ; that it is in his view 
peculiarly and emphatically a principle or doctrine in- 
terwoven with and essential to biological science; and 
that it is destined to find its full expression in sociology. 
Will it be believed that this favourite and lauded prin- 
ciple of the conditions of existence is, or at least is be- 
lieved by such writers as Cuvier and Whewell to be, 
merely another name for the doctrine of final causes 
which M. Comte so strenuously vituperates ? 

The -phnae final causes is derived from the philosophy of 

* " Independamment de cett6 sp^ciale influence pliilosophiqae, analogue k 
celle des autres sciences foudamentales et seulemeni plus prononc^e h. certains 
^gards et moins K d'autres, I'^tude positive des corps vivans a constamment 
soutenu d^s sa naissance contre le syst^me g^n^ral de la philosophic th^olo- 
nque et m^taphysique une lutte plus originale et plus directe a Tissue de 
£u)uelle elle a tendu a transformer a6finitiyement un aogme ancien en un prin- 
cipe nouveau, aussi r^el que le premier etait vain et aussi f^conde c)ue celui-ci 
6tait sterile. Chaque branche essentielle de la philosophic inorganique nous a 
d6ja manifesto sous un aspect plus on moins capital une semblable propriety. 
Je i'ai signal^, au commencement de ce volume, pour la chimie, substituant a 
Tabsurde id6e primitive des destructions et cr^tions absolues de matiere 
Texacte notion g6n6rale des decompositions et recompositions perpetuelles. 
Dans le volume pr6c6dent, I'astronomie nons avait d'abord montr6 cette tendance 
sous nn point de vue encore plus immediat et plus fondamenta), en repr6sentant 
I'ordre essentiel du monde comme le r6sultat n6cessaire et spontan^ de Taction 
mutuelle des principales masses qui le composcnt, en meme temps au'elle 
mine radicalement, avec une irresistible Evidence Thjpoth^se des causes nnales 
et tout gouvemement providentiel. La science biolo^tque, constitute par sa 
nature plus profondement qu'aucnne autre en harmonic philosopliique directe 
et gen6rale avec Ta science astronomique, ainsi que je Tai etabli, est venu enfin 
completer pour les ph^nom^nes les plus speciaux et les plus compliqu6s, 
Tensemble de cette grande demonstration. Attaquant k son tour et a sa 
mani^re le dogme eUmentaire des causes finales, elle Ta graduellement trans- 
forme dans le principe fondamental des conditions d'existence, dont le deve- 
lopijement et la sjstematisation appartiennent sans aucun doute a la biologic, 
quoique en lui-meme il soit d'ailleurs essentiellement applicable a tons les 
ordres quelconques de phenomenes naturels." Fhilosopbie Positive, iii. 459. 
— ** La 80ciolo}^e y devra empruntcr a la biologic un principe philosophique 
tr^s precieux destine a devenir extremement usuel et qui y recevra meme son 



des conditions d'existence." iv. 490. 



plus entier developpement scientifique : ii s'agit de cette heureuse transforma- 
tion positive du do^me des causes finales qui constitue Tindispeusable principe 
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the schools, and in our own times yarious snhstitutes have 
been proposed for it Dngald Stewart sought to encou- 
rage the gradual disuse of it by the indiscriminate em- 
ployment of the words ends and mes to convey the same 
idea. Mr. Whewell suggests as a name, first, the prin- 
ciple of a purpose in organization; and afterwards the 
principle of the conditions of organs as Toecais adapted 
to animal existence as their end. C&vier, followed by 
Mr. Whewell, expressly identifies the common doctrine 
of final causes with the principle of the conditions of 
existence.^ It was reserved for M. Comte to place the 
two phrases, not in apposition as reciprocal terms, but 
in opposition, in antithesis, as mutual contradictories. 
To do so, however, is to commit the apparent blunder 
of accepting the scientific statement of a doctrine as the 
enunciation of a great and productive truth, and de- 
noimcing the philosophic statement of the same doctrine 
as the retention of a puerile and absurd error. M. 
Comte, believing in the scientific principle of the condi- 

* ** After all, it were to be wished that the scfadastic phnee Jaud eeaue, 
oonld without affectation be dropped from oar philoaophicu yocamilarT; and 
some more unexceptionable moae of speaking substituted for it. In this ele- 
mentary work I have not presumed to lay aside entirely a form of expression 
consecrated in tiie writings of Newton and of his most eminent followers ; but 
I am fully sensible of its impropriety and am not without hopes that I maj 
contribute something to encourage the gradual disuse of it by the indiscrimi- 
nate employment of the words ^ids ana uses to conycT the same idea." Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, part iL chap. ir. sect. vLd.334. 

There are "two antagonist sciiools of physiologists." — ''The oisciples 
of the former express their tenets by the phrases mr^ of plan, unUy ofcow^^o-- 
siium." — ^The rival view "has been put forwards as the doctrine of tue eoiuU-^ 
tioHs of esUtence: it may also be aescribed as the {urinciple of a purpose in 
orqanizaiumP History of the Inductive Sciences, liL 456.-— "The doctrine 
ot a purpose in organisation has been sometimes called the doctrine of the 
conditions of existence." Instead of this " we might term it the principle of 
the conditions of organs as mean* adapted to animal existence as their endJ* 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, ii, 90. 

"L'histoire naturelle a cependant aussi un prindpe rationnel qui lui est 
particulier et qu'elle emploie avec avantage en beaucoup d'occasions; c'est 
celui dee conditione d* existence, vulgairement nomm^ dee eaueee finaUe" Le 
Ebgne Animal, tome i. iutroductiou, p. 6. 
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tions of existence is according to this view an uncon- 
scious believer in the contemned and repudiated philo- 
sophic doctrine of final causes. 

It would be unfiEur, however, to M. Comte to press 
this seeming inconsistency against him without advert- 
ing to a qualification of its force which another con- 
sideration presents. It has been abeady stated that the 
principle of unity of plan in the animal kingdom has 
been conceived to involve a denial of the doctrine of 
final causes. But this is by no means a necessary im- 
plication, and Mr. Owen expressly denies its validity and 
affirms it to be incorrect and gratuitous. That eminent 
investigator, although very far from being an adherent 
of the St. Hilairian school, teaches in his own peculiar 
sense a doctrine of unity, and at the same time dwells 
with evident strong conviction upon the numerous and 
manifest proofs of design in animal structure.* In like 
manner it has been mentioned that the pinnciple of the 

* "In the Kuminants confined to arid deserts ve should hardly expect to 
meet with the mechanism which seems expressly adapted to the marsh and the 
swamp; and in &ct every trace of the second ana fourth digits has disap- 
peared from the feet of the camel and dromedary. The comparison of the 
bones of the extremities is replete with these beautiful evidences of design ; 
but our present purpose is to gather the indications of that which has been 
sometimes, M wrongi^y regarded as the antithetical principle, viz. the unity of 
plan which lies at tbe bottom of all the adaptive moaifications." — " The satis- 
faction felt hj the rightly constituted mind must ever be great in recognizinjg 
the fitness of parts for their appropriate functions; but when this fitness is 
gained, as in tne great toe of tne foot of man and of the ostrich, by a structure 
which at the same time betokens harmonious concord with a common type, the 
prescient operation of the one cause of all organization becomes strikingly 
manifested to our limited intelligence." — ''Those physiologists who admit no 
other principle to have governed the construction of living beings than the ex- 
elusive and absolute adaptation of every part to its function, are apt to object 
to such remarks as have oeen offered regarding the composition of the skeleton 
of the whale's fin and of the chick's head that ' nothing is made in vain ;' and 
they deem that adage a sufficient refutation of the idea that so many appa- 
rently superfluous bones and joints should exist in their particular order and 
collocation in subordination to another principle ; conceiving quite gratnUotuly 
in my opinion^ the idea of conformity to type to be opposed to the idea of 
design.'^ — " General anatomicad science reveals the unity which pervades the 
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conditions of existence is usually identified with the 
doctrine of final causes ; but M. Comte, although he has 
not said, might say that this identification is as un- 
authorized and erroneous as the previous implication. 
As an honest inquirer may believe in the scientific prin- 
ciple of unity and at the same time believe in the phi- 
losophic doctrine of final causes : so such an inquirer 
may believe in the scientific principle of the conditions 
of existence and at the same time deny the philosophic 
doctrine of final causes. 

In order to perceive the correctness of the latter 
statement, it is only requisite to distinguish with 
care the respective parts performed by science and 
philosophy in establishing the doctrine of final causes. 
Science recognizes, investigates, explains the condi- 
tions under which an animal exbts and in con- 
formity with which its members are co-ordinated, its 
functions performed, and its relations with animate 
and inanimate nature maintained. It is conversant 
only with phenomena, their affinities, and their laws. 
\ It affirms that organs are in accordance ^vith func- 
tions and functions in accordance with organs; that 
means are adapted to ends and that ends are fulfilled 
by means. Beyond this point science does not pass. 
I It draws no inference, it deduces no conclusion, it 
( teaches no doctrine. Just at the point where science 
/ ends, philosophy begins; and from the phenomena of 
science and the laws and relations which it establishes, 
philosophy draws an inference, deduces a conclusion, 

diversity and demonstrates the whole skeleton of man to be the harmonized 
sum of a series of essentially similar segments, although each segment differs 
from the other, and all vary from their archetype." Owen on the Nature of 
Limbs, pp. 34, 38, 84, 119. See also his Lectures on Invertebrate Animals, 

fp. 368, 370 ; those on Vertebrate Animals, pp. 10, 146, 147 ; and those on 
arthenogenesis, p. 6. 
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teaches a doctrine. It tells us that where the conditions 
of existence are consentaneous, where the internal con- 
stitution of the animal is in harmony with itself and 
with its external circumstances, where organ is in agree- 
"ment with function and function with organ, where ^ 
means is adapted to end and end fulfilled by means, the ( 
inevitable inference is that this harmony, co-ordination, 
accordance, adaptation of the conditions of existence — 
call it by what name you will — ^must be the product of 
mind, of thought, of purpose, of design. The Scientific ■ 
view embraces all that is essential to the principle of \ 
the conditions of existence, while the philosophic view 
transforms that principle into the doctrine of final ^ 
causes. It is easy to see that one inquirer may rest in . 
the scientific view, in the principle of the conditions 
of existence, without going any farther; that another 
may advance from it to the philosophic view, to the 
doctrine of final causes ; and that each would be right 
in all that he affirms and either wrong in contradict- 
ing the other. It thus appears that Cuvier and Whewell 
cannot be considered strictly correct in identifying the 
scientific principle with the philosophic doctrine, since 
the latter obviously contains and expresses more than the 
former, and that consequently M. Comte may have been 
a sincere believer in the scientific principle at the same 
time that he rejected the philosophic doctrine. On the 
other hand, it is no less evident that the scientific prin- 
ciple contains nothing which the philosophic doctrine 
does not embrace, and it is difficult therefore to under- 
stand, if M. Comte's ideas on the subject were clear and 
well-defined to his o^vn mind, how he could place the 
two in such marked and hostile contrast Moreover, 
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the relation of the scientific principle and the philosophic 
doctrine to each other is the exact reverse of that which 
he has assigned. According to him, the scientific prm- 
ciple is a transformation of the philosophic doctrine, the 
doctrine being old, vain, and sterile, the principle new, 
real, and fertile ; whereas the analysis of their elements 
shows that the doctrine is an outgrowth firom the prin- 
ciple, depending upon the principle for its evidence, and 
resting all its weight upon and deriving all its strength 
from that evidence. The proo& of final causes are 
strictly scientific, and philosophy builds the doctrine 
solely upon those proofe. On this subject it seems im- 
possible to vindicate M. Comte firom one apparent mis- 
take without involving him in inconsistencies equally 
fatal to his accuracy of thought and language. 

In the one point of view M. Comte places two defini- 
tions or descriptive phrases in irreconcilable antagonimn 
which are really expressions of the same doctrine : in 
the other he affirms a real distinction between the prin- 
ciple of the conditions of existence and the doctrine of 
final causes, but reverses the rational order of their 
development, and fails to perceive that, although they 
are difierent, they are mutually complementary. That 
the principle of the conditions of existence had a high 
scientific value in his eyes, and that by means of it he 
linked in indissoluble connection organ and function, 
means and end, appears from numerous passages in his 
Positive Philosophy. Thus he enunciates the following 
formula as the double problem of biological science: 
Given the organ or the organic modification, to find the 
function or the act, and reciprocally. He recognises as 
an established principle in biology that of determining 
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either the function from the organ op the organ from 
the ftmction. He holds that there is no more an organ 
without a function than a function without an organ. 
He maintains that biology is perpetually employed in 
establishing an exact harmony between the consideration 
of the means and that of the end. In social physics, in 
opposition to the speculations which assign to humanity 
an arbitrary succession of identical phases, he claims for 
it an end exactly determined by the totality of 'our 
nature. He conceives that the condition of continuity 
constitutes an indispensable element of the definitive 
notion of the progress of humanity. He represents the 
entire series of the anterior transformations of humanity 
as the necessary and continuous evolution of an inevit- 
able and spontaneous development whose final direction 
and general course are exactly determined by wholly 
natural laws; that humanity has its natural end pre- 
viously determined; and that the diflEerent successive 
generations of humanity concur in its realization. He 
considers' that the preponderance of the affective over 
the intellectual faculties in man is indispensable in order 
to give the latter a permanent object and a determinate 
direction ; that the preponderance of the personal over 
the social instincts assigns a permanent and effective end 
for the direct and continuous employment of our indi- 
vidual activity ; that the necessary preponderance of the 
affective faculties fixes the object and the direction of 
the social state ; and that all the faculties of our nature 
concur in a common object in conformity with appro- 
priate laws. He says that it would be superfluous to 
prove the final tendency of all human conceptions to a 
purely positive state ; and that the effective term of the 
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intellectual evolution is no more susceptible of dispute 
than its necessary point of departure. Finally, he blames 
religion for its sterility in consequence of its alleged 
want of some comprehensible object, and offers the 
positive philosophy as adapted to satisfy as much as 
possible the craving for immortality always inherent in 
our nature.* 

* " Le doable probleme biologique pent etre pos^, suivant T^nonc^ le plus 
inaUi6inatiqae possible, en ces termes g^n^raux : ^ant domnS Vorgane &u la 
modifieaHon wgamaue^ irmner laj[(metum <m Faeie, et reciprofuemeni** — " Nous 




*'par sa nature s'occupe continuellement d'^tablir une exacte harmonie entre 
la consideration du mojen et celle du but." — " Un but exactement d^termin^ 
par I'ensemble de notre nature." — ** La condition de continuity oonstitue nn 
^^ment indispensable de la notion definitive du progres de rhumanite." — 
"G'est uniquement a la philosophic positiye .... qu'il appartient d'acheyer 
ce qu'elle scale a reellement commence en representant .... la suite int^- 
gnde des transformations anterieores de Thumanite comme revolution neces- 
saire et continue d'an developpement inevitable et spontane, dont la direction 
finale et la marche generale sont exactement determinees par des lois pleine- 
ment naturellea." — '* Son but nature!" (but naturel de I'humanite), " prealable- 
ment determine." — "En indiquant .... les diverses generations successives 
de Ihumanite comme concourant anssi & un meme but final." — ''La prepon- 
derance actuelle de nos facuUes affectives n'est pas seulement indispensable 
pour retirer continuellement notre faible intelligence de sa lethargic native, 
mais aussi pour donner a son activite quelconque un but permanent et nne 
direction determinee." — " Cette indispensable preponderance des instincts per- 
sonnels peut seule imprimer a notre existence sociale un caract^re nettement 
determine et fermcment soutenu, en assignant un but permanent et energique 
a remploie direct et continu de notre activite indiviuuelle." — " Les facultis 

Surement affectives, dont la preponderance necessaire fixe le but et la direction 
e retat social." — " De mani^re k faire. babituellement concourir au but 
oommun toutes les facultes quelconques de notre nature, selon les lois qui leur 
sont propres." — " II serait tris-superflu d'y prouver dogmatiquement la ten- 
duice finale de toutes les conceptions humaines it un etat purement positif." — 
"Le terme effectif de revolution intellectuelie n'est pas plus susceptible de 
contestation f)ue son point de depart necessaire." — " La religion ne pouvait an 
fond reconnaitre que des individus passag^rement reunis, tous absorbes par nne 
destination purement personelle, et dont la vaine association finale, vaguement 
reieguee au ciel, ne devait offrir a Timagination humaine qu'un type radicale- 
roent sterile, faute d'aucun but saisissable. La restriction m^me de toutes . 
nos esperances a la vie redle, individuelle ou collective, pent aisement foumir 
sous une sage direction pldlosophique, de nouveaux moyens de mieux lier 
Fessor priVe a la marche universelle, dont la consideration graduellement pr^- 
ponderante constituera d^s lors la seule voie propre a satisfaire autant que 
possible ce besoin d'etemite toujouis inherent a notre nature." PhilosojMiie 
Positive, iii. 304, 408, 461, 464; iv. 230, 233, 236, 336, 457, 548, 552, 657, 
620, 688 ; vi. 861. 
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Can the advocate of final causes desire a more explicit 
or ample recognition of the connection between organ 
and function, between means and end, a connection I 
which lies at the very foundation of that doctrine ? It 
is true that M. Comte does not draw the legitimate 
inference, the inference of design, from that proved and 
admitted connection; but his failure to perceive the 
necessity of that inference obviously arises from the 
peculiar bias of his mind, the special object of his work, 
and the whole scope of his philosophy limiting his 
attention to the scientific view of the subject, and it in 
no degree invalidates the justness of that inference in 
the estimation of those who can emancipate themselves 
from his self-imposed shackles. Is it not a tribute to 
the tru^h of the doctrine of final causes that all that is 
essential to its scientific proof is supplied by its oppo- 
nents ? The inference of design which they are imable 
or imwilling to draw from the phenomena is one of the 
correctness of which the plainest understanding is as 
competent to judge as an intellect imbued with aU the 
acquisitions of the profoundest science. The grounds 
of the doctrine are not to seek. They are at hand. 
They are patent. They are indisputable. They are 
imdisputed. Respecting the reasonableness of the doc- 
trine placed on those grounds, it belongs to the unso- 
phisticated sense of mankind to pronounce. 

It is true also that M. Comte not only denies the doc- 
trine of final causes in the face of his own admissions to 
his opponents, but even seems disposed to shake the credit 
of his own principle, that of the conditions of existence. 
It has been shown that he maintains the double problem 
of biology to be : Given the organ to find the function, 
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or given the function to &id the organ ; that the busi- 
ness of that science is to determine the function by the 
organ, or the organ by the function ; that an organ can 
no more be conceived without a function than a func- 
tion without an organ; and that an exact harmony 
exists between the means and the end. These proposi- 
tions constitute the principle of the conditions of exist- 
ence which he places in opposition to, and in contrast 
with, the doctrine of final causes ; and yet in the teeth 
of this very principle he vaunts as a refutation of that 
doctrine and as a triumph over the absurdities and 
puerilities of the pseudo-philosophers who hold it, that 
certain portions of the human organism are useless^ are 
hurtful, exert an uncompensated disturbing action, and 
are not superior nor even equal to what human wisdom 
-could devise. The inconsistency of such allegations 
with the maintenance of necessary and invariable law 
.and the supercilious tone towards opponents in which 
they have been advanced, have already received notice.* 
They come now under consideration as a direct and 
formal contradiction of the principle of the conditions of 
existence. If there is reaUy no mode of explaining the 
apparent anomalies which he adduces, the triumph 
which they secure to M. Comte is a triumph over him- 
self and his own favourite principle. He literally and 
laboriously refutes himself, and then raises a shout of 
victory as if he had refuted his opponents. 

The believers in final causes deny no actual pheno- 
menon however anomalous, however apparently useless 
or unwise, disturbing or even hurtful, being content for 
its explanation to await in temporary and confessed 

* See pp. 30^6, 90-96, and 194, 186, where the passages are given. 
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ignorance the ppogress of scientific discovery and the 
improvement of philosophic methods. The writings of 
Mr. Owen afford an instructive illustration of the advan- 
tages to be derived from this wise and provident caution. 
That author has established, at least to his own convic- 
tion, that in the compoaition of the skeleton of the 
whale's fin and of the chick's head there exist certain 
apparently superfluous bones and joints. Does he there- 
fore with M. Comte rush into an inconsiderate denial of 
final causes? On the contrary, it has been already 
shown that he deserves to be ranked by M. Comte with 
such superficial philosophers as Newton and Boyle, 
Cuvier, WheweU, and Herschel, who firmly hold that 
doctrine. But what explanation does he give of the 
apparently superfluous bones and joints which the doc- 
trine of final causes wholly fails to elucidate ? He shows 
that they exist in their particular order and collocation 
in subordinati<m to another principle; that that prin- 
ciple is conformity to type ; that that type is an ideal 
exemplar on which it has pleased the creator to frame 
certain of his living creatures ; that that exemplar finds 
its most complete development in man, but that it was 
partially manifested under various modifications before 
man appeared; that those partial approaches to it 
adequately explain the apparently superfluous bones 
and joints in the whale's fin and the chick's head ; and 
that the adoption of this archetypal idea is not only 
perfectly condstent with the doctiine of final causes, 
but, in concurrence with that doctrine, strengthens the 
belief in the prescient operation of the one cause of all 
organization. Thus true science, bold enough to think 
independentiy, humble enough to think reverently, sees 
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the proofs of law in apparent anomalies, and of design in 
actual superfluities.* 

Such are all the objections that have been discovered 
in M. Comte's voluminous work against the theory of a 
supreme will, all the arguments that one of the most 
acute and comprehensive minds has been able to pro- 
duce against the doctrines of a primary cause, of pro- 
vidential laws, and of final causes ; and whether the 
f onn or the substance of them is considered they must 
be pronounced wholly unequal to the importance of the 
questions discussed and the conclusions drawn, as well 
as to the reputation of the writer and the pretensions 
he has advanced. Every one accustomed to philosophic 
thought and investigation must feel and acknowledge 
that in such inquiries there is demanded not only a 
logical dependence between the premisses and the con- 
clusion, but also a moral congruity between the manner 
and the matter ; that when grave questions are treated 
they should be presented in formal propositions and 
argued with measured and deliberate phrase ; and that 
when a very confident tone is assumed it must be sup- 

* See the passa$^s cited, p. 303, note, to vr\\\c\\ add the following: v'The 
recognition ot an ideal exemplar for the vertcbrated animals proves that the 
knowledge of such a being as man most have existed before man appeared. 
For the divine mind which planned the archetype also foreknew all its modifica- 
tions. The archetypal idea was manifested in the flesh under divers such 
modifications upon this planet long prior to the existence of those animal 
species that actually exemplify it. To what natural hiws or secondary causes 
tne orderly succession and progression of such organic phenomena may have 
been committed we as yet are ignorant. But if, without derogation of the 
divine power, we may conceive the existence of such ministers and personify 
them by the term 'nature,' we learn from the past history of our globe that 
she has advanced with slow and stately steps, guided by the archetvpal li^ht, 
amidst the wreck of worlds, from the first embodiment of the vertebrate idea 
under its old Ichthvic vestment, until it became arrayed in the glorious garb of 
the human form. y On the Nature of Limbs, p. 86.-— " With re(;:ard to the 
structural correspondences manifested in the locomotive members, if the prin- 
ciple of special adaptation fails to explain them and we reject the idea that 
those correspondences are manifestations of some archetypal exemplar on 
which it has pleased the creator to frame certain of his living creatures, there 
remains only tne alternative that the organic atoms have concurred fortuitously 
to produce such harmony." P. 40. 
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ported and justified by a corresponding weight of proof. 
On the extent or accuracy of M. Comte's scientific ac- 
quirements it does not belong to this place or occasion 
to pronounce. His sincerity and good faith, even when 
he is deemed most ftiistaken, are not questioned. But 
the recklessness, the crudeness, the arrogance, and the 
egotism of his assaults upon the truths held most sacred 
by the- majority of civilized nations and of cultivated 
minds are open to severe condemnation. In this work 
we have the most momentous questions settled, as it 
were, parenthetically, summarily, ea: cathedrd ; the loftiest 
self-satisfaction expressed with reasonings and conclu* 
sions alleged to be irrefutable and to be patent to the 
meanest understandings, and yet resting on self-contra- 
dictions, on gratuitous assumptions, and on palpable in- 
consequences. The earnest inquirer may well deem, 
that, on whatever side truth or error may be found, it 
is not thus that error can be overthrown and truth es- 
tablished. It is not thus that the boimdaries of positive 
'Science are to be ascertained, its jurisdiction extended, 
and its authority recognized and confirmed. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived may be 
briefly stated. The question raised was to determine 
on what principle history is to be interpreted, whether 
according to the theory of chance, of law, or of will. 
It has been shown that the theory of chance is inade- 
quate to the explanation of nature and life, and that 
those phenomena which are apparently favourable to it 
are resolvable into our own ignorance. It has been 
shown that the theory of law as opposed to that of 
chance is established by an overwhelming amount of 
evidence, but that it is subject to two qualifications; 
first, that in virtue of the limitation of our faculties we 
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cannot in certain cases prove law to exist where it pro- 
bably does exist ; and second, that law describing only 
a conception of the mind, although an eminently real 
conception, only a relation of phenomena, although an 
aninently positive relation, cann6t as such constitute 
the basis of nature and life, but demands something 
higher from which it emanates, something deeper on 
which it rests. Finally, it has been shown that this 
desideratum is supplied by the theory of will, a supreme 
will, of which aU phenomena and laws are the expres- 
sions, and of which under different but accordant 
aspects we may conceive as a primary cause, the source 
of aU being, and as a presence, a power, a providence 
informing all nature, energizing all life, exercising a just 
and wise and beneficent moral government over rational 
creatures, and "guiding all events to their destined ends. 
The argument has been minute and dry and wholly 
inadequate to the majesty of the theme. The conclusion 
constitutes the grandest and most solemn truth that can 
occupy the human mind. By the very constitution of 
our nature no one can deny this truth without self-con- 
tradiction. The terms in which the denial is expressed 
contain its refutation, since without the reality of the 
truth denied the denial could be neither conceived nor 
communicated. No one can intelligently accept this 
truth, without perceiving that it is the key-stone of the 
great arch of nature and life, of society, of polity, and 
of history. The phenomena and laws of history can be 
understood and explained only by the admission of this 
great central conception of a supreme will, a divine 
providence, embracing, directing, and controlling all 
things, all beings, and aU events, in all space and in 
all time* 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXAMINATION OF THE POSITIVE METHOD IX THE USE OF 
HYPOTHESES AGAINST THE THEORY OP WILL. 

The preceding investigation of the principal theories 
of history terminating in fiivour of the theory of a 
supreme will, and of the , chief objections to the funda- 
mental ideas involved in the conception of such a will, 
would be incomplete without some consideration of the 
philosophic method which M. Comte has employed in 
endeavouring to subvert the foundations of all theistic 
belief and to construct his system of positive philosophy 
on its ruins. An estimate however of his entire method 
is neither requisite nor admissible in this place. One 
feature of it, for instance, that gives a character to the 
whole of his speculations is his co-ordination of the 
sciences which, however admirable in many respects, 
must at least be deemed essentially defective, as it 
entirely omits the recognition either of economical, 
mental, or moral science ; but a discussion eitiier of its 
merits or demerits would be foreign to the present 
purpose. Another feature is the fundamental law of 
human development which he claims to have discovered 
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in the theologico-military, in the metaphysico-legal, 
and in the scientific-industrial order, and which even 
still more largely than the former has moulded his 
habits of thought, his interpretations of fact, and his 
theories of society; but an examination of this law 
would be here premature and is expressly deferred 
to a future volume. A third feature is the rules 
which he lays down for hypothetical reasoning, and 
it is this portion of his method which it is now pro- 
posed to consider, because it has a direct bearing on 
the questions that have already engaged our attention. 
The objects proposed in this chapter therefore are, 
first, to understand the rule which M. Comte prescribes 
for hypothetical reasoning ; second, to judge how far it 
is sound and legitimate in principle; and, third, to 
inquire how far M. Comte has himself observed the rule 
which he would impose on others. 
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Section !• 
Use and Abuse of Hypotheses. 

A HYPOTHESIS is a proposition or doctrine which is 
only supposed or assumed to be true for the occasion, 
and is employed to prove or to disprove its consistency 
with known facts and with soulid reasoning. If con- 
sistent with facts and reasoning, it ceases to be a mere 
hjrpothesis and becomes a truth. If inadequately ex- 
planatory of facts and inconsistent with reasoning, it 
continues to be a mere hypothesis or it is degraded into 
the rank of a positive error. Thus the ellipticity of the 
planetary orbits was once a hypothesis : it is now a 
known truth. The existence of an ether the vibrations 
of whose particles produce light is a received but un- 
proved and, according to some, an unprovable hypo- 
thesis. The vortices of Descartes are an exploded 
hypothesis. 

A theory is a proposition or doctrine which in the 
mind of the thinker is the basis of a system of thought 
and the legitimate interpretation of observed phenomena. 
Thus the theory of chance to the believer in chance, 
the theory of law to the believer in law, the theory of 
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will to the believer in will, is the point of view respec- 
tively from which phenomena are contemplated and by 
which they are explained A theory is not merely 
supposed or assumed to be true, but is believed and 
maintained as true. A true theory may be regarded by 
its opponents as a false hypothesis : a false hypothesis 
may be regarded by its friends as a true theory. The 
application of the two terms depends on the point of 
view at which the thinker places himself. 

Before a hypothesis can become a theory, that is, 
before an assumed can become an accepted doctrine, it 
must be subjected to an appropriate scrutiny ; and the 
nature of this process, the rule which M. Comte 
prescribes for conducting it, the use he would make 
of it, the limitations he would impose, and his general 
estimate of the utility of h3rpotheses are thus in sub- 
stance expressed. Treating of physics he defines a 
hypothesis to be an anticipation of results, a provisional 
and at first an essentially conjectural supposition as to 
some of the notions that constitute the final object of 
research ; and the employment of such anticipations as 
suppositions, that is, of such hypotheses, he considers 
indispensable in natural philosophy. In order however 
to their useftd employment he requires one essential 
condition, viz. that they must by their nature be 
susceptible of positive verification, more or less remote, 
but always clearly inevitable, and exactly harmonizing 
in the degree of precision with that which the study of 
the corresponding, phenomena requires. He explains 
this condition by adding that in other words truly 
philosophical hypotheses must always exhibit the cha- 
racter of simple anticipations of what experiment and 
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reasoning would have been able instantly to explain^ if 
the circumstances of the problem had been more favour- 
able. Under the operation of this rule he would apply 
hypotheses only to the analysis of phenomena with a 
view to the discovery of their effective laws, that is, 
their constant relations of succession or of similitude, 
and would exclude aU consideration of their innermost 
nature, ^beir cause whether primkry or final, and their 
essential mode of production. In order apparently to 
mark more strongly the exclusion of hypotheses that 
propose the discovery or explanation of the modes of 
production of phenomena, he proceeds to distinguish 
all hypotheses into two classes, the first including 
those which relate simply to the laws of phenomena, 
the second those, which aim to determine the general 
agents of the different kinds of natural effects ; and of 
these the former alone he considers admissible, while 
the latter he denounces as essentially chimerical, anti- 
scientific, and obstructive. This distinction he illustrates 
at considerable length, and finally sums up his funda- 
mental doctrine on this subject by emphatically 
pronouncing that every scientific hjrpothesis, in order 
to be a legitimate object of investigation, must 
exclusively relate to the laws of phenomena and never 
to their modes of production.* 

* '^ TheonefandametUal det hypothieses, H ne peut exister qae deux niojrens 
g^n^raux propres a nous d^voiler, d'une maniere directe et entierement ration- 
nelle,. la loi r^elle d'ua ph^nomeae quelconque, ou Tanalyse imin6diate de la 
marche de ce ph^nomine, on sa relation exacte et ^vidente a auelque loi plus 
^tendue pr6alablemenfc 6tablie ; en nn mot, Tinduction ou la adduction. Or, 
I'une et 1 autre voie seraient certainement insuffisantea, mSme a I'^gard des plus 
simples ph^nom^nes, aux jeux de quiconque a bien compris les difficultes 
essentielies de r6tude approfondie de la nature, si I'on ne commen9|ait souvent 
par anticiper sur les resultats, en faisant une supposition provisoire, d'abord 
essentiellement conjecturale, auant a quelques-unes des notions mSmes qui con- 
stituent I'objet final de la recucrche. Be la, I'introduction, strictement indis- 
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These views respecting hypotheses receive further 
illustration from the analogous views that are presented 
on the use of what M. Comte calls theory when he is 
engaged in expounding the character of the positive 

pensable, des hypothbes en philosopbie naiurelle. Sans cet henreu^L detour, 
dont les m^thodes d'approximation des ff^m^tres ont primitivement sugger^ 
rid^ g^n^rale, la decouverte effective aes lois naturelles serait ^videmment 
impossible, pour pea que le cas pr^sentat de complication ; et toujours le pro- 
g;res r^el serait an moins extrSmement ralenti. Mais Temploi de ^ puissant 
artifice doit etre constammenl assujetti a une condition fondamentale, a 
d^faut de laquelle il tendrait n6cessairement, an oontraire, a entraver le de- 
.yeloppement de nos vraies connaissauces. Cette condition, juaqu'ici vaguement 
analys^e, consiste a ne jamais imag;iner que des hypotheses susceptioles par 
leur nature d*ane verification positive, plus ou moins ^loign^e, mais toujours 
clairement inevitable, et dont le d^gre de precision soit exactement en har- 
monic avec celui que comporte T^tude des phenom^nes correspondans. En 
d'autres termes, les hypotheses vraiment philosophiques doivent constamment 
presenter le caraclere de simples anticipations snr ce que rexperience et le 
raisonnement auraient pu d^voiler immediatement, si les circonstances du 
probleme eussent ^t^ plus favorables. Pourvu que cette scale r^gle n^ces- 
saire soit toujours et scrupuleusement observ^e, les hypotheses peuvent 
evidemment etre introduites sans aucun danger, toutes les fois qu'on en 
epi-ouve le besoin, ou meme simplement le desir raisonne. Car on se borne 
ainsi a substituer une exploration indirecte a Texploration directe, quand oeile- 
ei serait ou impossible ou trop difficile. Mais, si I'une et Tautxe n'avaient 
point an contraire le meme sujet general, si Ton pr^tendait atteindre par 
rhypothese ce qui en soi-milme est radicalement inaccessible a Tobservation 
et au raisonnement, la condition fondamentale serait m^connue et I'hypothbse 
sortant aussitot du vrai domaine scientilique dev tendrait necessairement 
uuisible. Or, tons les bons esprits reconnaissant aujourd'hui que nos Etudes 
r6elles sont slrictement circonscrites a Tanalyse des ph6nom^nes pour 
d6couvrir leurs lois effectives, c'est-a-dire leurs relations constautes de suc- 
cession ou de similitude, et ne peuvent nullement concemer leur nature intime, 
ni leur cause ou premil^re ou finale, ni leur mode essentiel de production, 
comment des suppositions arbitraires auraient-elles rdellemeut plus de port6e ? 
Ainsi, toute hypothec qui franchit les limites de cette sphere positive ne pent 
aboutir qu'ii engeudrer des discussions interminables en pr^tendant prononoer 
sur des questions n6cessairement insolubles pour notre intelligence." — "Les 
diyerses hypotheses employees aujourd'hui par les physiciens doivent St re 
soignensement distingu^es en deux classes: les unes, jusqu'ici peu nmlti- 
pliees, sont simplement relatives aux lois des ph6nom^nes : les autres, dont le 
role actuel est beancoup plus 6tendu, concement la determination des agena 

Seneraux auxquels on rapporte les differens genres d'effet naturels. Or, 
'apres la regie fondamentale pos^e ci-dessus, les premieres sont s^ules ad- 
missible; les secondes, essentiellement cliimeriques, ont un caract^re anti- 
scientifique, et ne peuvent desomiais qu'entraver radicalement le progres r^el 
de la physique bien loin de le favoriser : telle est la maxime philosophiqne que 
je dois maintenant etablir i—Touie hypothese seientifiqne, ajU tfHre riellemenf 
fugeabUf doit exeluHvement porter sur les lois des phJnomenes et jamais sur leurs 
modes de production:* Philosophic Positive, ii. 433-436, 437, 454. The 
words italicized in the preceding quotations are so distinguished by M. 
Comte. 
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method in the study of social phenomena. The passage 
is too long for quotation entire, but its spirit will be 
sufficiently understood for the present purpose by the 
following summary. In sociology, as in biology, he 
distinguishes three modes of scientific investigation ; 
observation, experiment, and comparison (I'observation 
pure; Texp^rimentation proprement dite; et enfin la 
m^thode comparative). In explaining the first of these, 
he commences by denouncing the absurd theory of 
historical pyrrhonism, the sophistical aberrations that 
dogmatically deny all true certainty to social observa- 
tions even when direct, and next the scepticism that 
affirms the radical uncertainty of indirect or mediate 
observations in the form of human testimony. He then 
proceeds to refute the systematic empiricism which is 
attempted to be imposed on social and especially 
historical observations by dogmatically interdicting, 
on the ground of impartiality, the use of any theory 
whatsoever. In opposition to this dogma he teaches 
that no genuine observation is possible except in so far 
as it is primarily directed and finally interpreted by 
some theory ; that every isolated and entirely empirical 
observation is essentially worthless and even radically 
uncertain ; that science can make use of those observa- 
tions only which are attached, at least hypotheticaUy 
(au moins hypothfetiquement), to some law; that with- 
out the luminous indication of an antecedent theory 
the observer most frequently does not even know what 
he ought to regard in the fact that occurs before his 
eyes ; that it is by the colligation of the facts that pre- 
cede that we learn rightly to contemplate those that 
follow ; that theory, destined to bind the present with 

Y 
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the past, is nowhere more necessary than in the obser- 
vation of social, the most complicated of all natural, 
phenomena ; and that in this class of phenomena above 
all others the better we can unite together the facts that 
are known, the better we shall be able not only to 
appreciate, but even to perceive, the facts that are as yet 
undetermined. It is the absence of all positive theory 
diat renders social observations so vague and incoherent. 
Facts are not wanting, but although we are immersed 
in them, they remain profoundly sterile and are evea 
essentially unperceived for want of the intellectual 
dispositions and the speculative or theoretical indica- 
tions indispensable to their true sci^itific investigation. 
Statical observation cannot become truly effective except 
by directing it thenceforth in accordance with some, 
however imperfect, preliminary apprehension of the 
essential laws of social unity ; and it is still more 
evidently so with respect to dynamical facts which 
would have no fixed meaning if they were not at once 
connected, were it only by a simple provisional hypo- 
thesis (fOlt-ce par une simple hypothec provisoire), to 
the fundamental laws of social development. Sound 
social philosophy will thus utilize the labours of 
conscientious erudition and of historical research and it 
will banish only works without end, without principle, 
and without character (travaux sans but, sans principe, 
et sans caract^re), which contribute only to encumber 
science with idle and puerile dissertations or with 
vicious and incoherent sketches. The abuse of scientific 
theories cannot, it is true, be always prevented, but it 
is less probable in positive investigations where the 
imagination is avowedly subservient to observation 
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than in metaphysical inquiries which possess no 
character of stability ; and it may be avoided in all 
important cases by means of precautions which the 
practical cultivation of science always suggests, and by 
which the first approximations may be subjected to 
ulterior rectifications founded upon a wider induction 
of facts.* 

According to this exposition, M. Comte contends for 
the use of hypotheses in natural philosophy, and of 
theories in sociology ; and that substantially the same 
thing is meant by both terms is shown by, the state- 
ment he makes that the facts on which the sociologist 
theorizes should be attached, at least hypothetically, 
WCTe it only by a simple provisional hypothesis, to some 
law or laws. Hypothesis, or theory hypothesized, is 
then a recognized instrument of scientific research ; and 
it becomes a question under what restrictions or safe- 
guards it may be applied. The employment both of 
hypotheses and of theories is acknowledged to be liable 
to abuse, but it is only when treating of the former that 
the precautions against error are defined. The single 
rule which M. Comte prescribes is that the hypothesis 
in any given case shall be susceptible of positive verifi- 
cation, a rule which but for its extreme generality 
might be considered reasonable since without it the 
wildest conjectures might be advanced as probable truths 
and maintained as natural laws. This positive verifica- 
tion 'is not required to be immediate since it may be 
more or less remote in point of time, but from the 
nature of the case always attainable and even inevitable, 
and when attained the degree of precision belonging to 

• Philosopliie Positive, iv. 412-426. 

y2 
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it must accord with that which corresponding pheno- 
mena require. Even with this explanation we might 
still be at a loss to understand what in M. Comte's view 
would constitute the required positive verification of a 
hypothesis, but in further elucidation of the rule lie 
goes on to say that in other words truly philosophical 
hypotheses must always exhibit the character of simple 
anticipations of what experiment and reasoning would 
have been able instantly to disclose, if the circumstances 
of the problem had been more favourable. A philo- 
sophical hjrpothesis then is to be tested by positive 
verification, and positive verification is to be effected 
by experiment and reasoning. This is a nearer approach 
to distinctness of conception; and to this extent 
M. Comte's fundamental theory of hypotheses — ^their 
necessity, their utUity, their verification, and the means 
by which verification is to be accomplished — ^is un- 
assailable. 

The next step is to understand the practical use which 
M, Comte proposes to make of his solitary rule, for 
the rule itself may be just and sound and yet his inter- 
pretation may be very questionable and his application 
of it wholly erroneous. On this point he informs us 
that all real science at the present day is strictly limited 
to the analysis of phenomena with a view to the dis- 
covery of their effective laws, that is, their constant 
relations of succession and similitude, and that every 
hypothesis that transgresses the limits of this positive 
sphere can result only in generating endless discussions 
by pretending to pronounce on insoluble questions. 
The obvious meaning of this is that every legitimate 
hypothesis must have for its object the discovery of law, 
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and of law only, and that every other object must be 
sedulously eschewed as inconsistent with the nature and 
ends of positive science. If M. Comte had contented 
himself with saying that the discovery of the laws of 
phenomena was an object, and a most important object, 
of philosophical hypotheses, he would probably have 
found none to oppose such an application of his rule, 
since to pass by means of verified hypotheses from the 
observation of isolated facts to the aggregation of such 
facts into law constitutes a real progress in science. 
But when he in effect affirms that the discovery of law 
is the sole legitimate object of all hypotheses whatsoever 
to the exclusion of all other objects that can be imagined 
or proposed, we are induced to inquire on what grounds 
of observation or experiment or reasoning such a limita- 
tion is made to rest, and what those other objects are 
which it is thus intended to exclude. The only ground 
that is assigned for the limitation is that all sensible 
persons (tons les bons esprits) have arrived at this con- 
clusion. This may be a very sufficient reason for those 
who have arrived at that conclusion and who with* 
M. Comte belong to the class of sensible persons, but it 
is not quite convincing to those who have arrived at a 
different conclusion and who cannot therefore claim to 
belong to that class. For a principle so broad one 
expects a reason as comprehensive which would com- 
mend itself to the common sense of all men without 
distinction. He leaves us in no doubt as to those other 
objects which this limitation is designed to exclude. 
He says that all positive science and consequently every 
philosophical hypothesis can have nothing to do with 
the inmost nature of phenomena, with their cause 
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whether primary or final, or with their esseBtial mode 
of production; and he stigmatises the hypotheses that 
aim at such unattainable objects as arbitrary suppo- 
sitions (des suppositions arbitraires), overlooking that 
all hypotheses, even those that contemplate the ascer- 
tainment of law, are in the first instance by their very 
nature and definition arbitrary suppositions. What, 
however, most forcibly attracts attention is the anti- 
theological aspect of this forced limitation of the 
legitimate objects of hypotheses. Let M. Comte by his 
jiat put an end to all inquiry respecting the inmost 
nature of phenomena, their primary and final causes, 
and their modes of production, and he will have dealt 
an eflfectual blow at theology. Some may think that 
the world would not sufier greatly from the loss. 
Certain it is that theology is sometimes unphilosophi- 
cal and that philosophy is sometimes anti-theological. 
But is that a reason for extinguishing theology any 
more than for abrogating philosophy? Why should 
not a positive philosopher like M. Comte discuss the 
fundamental theory of hypotheses without allowing his 
mind to be biassed by an unphilosophical anti-theolo- 
gical prejudice? If all theological hypotheses are 
essentially unphilosophical, why not trust to prove them 
so by the faithful and impartial application of his 
sole rule of verification by means of experiment and 
reasoning ? It is by this test that it is now proposed to 
try the excluded objects which M. Comte has specified. 
The first question that arises is whether the rule of 
positive verification by means of experiment and reason- 
ing, enjoined by M. Comte's fundamental theory of 
hypotheses and legitimately interpreted and applied, 
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forbids all iaquiry into the inmost nature of pheno- 
mena (leur nature intime). M. Comte affirms abso- 
lutely and without qualification that it does : the object 
of the following remarks will be to show in what sense 
it does, and in what sense it does not, forbid such in- 
quiry. For this purpose it is necessary to call attention 
to an important distinction which M. Comte, treating of 
another subject, has with just discrimination signalized, 
viz. the distinction between precision and certainty. He 
says that these two qualities are in themselves very 
different; that a proposition which so far from being 
certain is demonstrably absurd and feJse may yet be 
very precise, aa for instance that the sum of the angles 
of a triangle is equal to three right angles ; and that 
conversely a proposition which is greatly wanting in 
precision, may yet be very certain, as for instance that 
every human being will die. This distinction M. Comte 
employs to vindicate the claims of sciences which present 
a very unequal degree of precision in no degree affecting 
their certainty, and it may with propriety be applied to 
hypotheses distinguished by the same characteristics, that 
is, possessing equal degrees of certainty and unequal 
degrees of precision. In every hypothesis, as in every 
science, what is simply conjectural is only more or less 
probable and does not constitute its essential province : 
whatever is positive or susceptible of positive verifica- 
tion, that is, whatever is based upon well-established 
fiEu^ta, is certain, whether it relates to the laws of pheno- 
mena or to their inmost nature.* 

* " Je ne dois point passer a une autre consideration sans mettre le lecteor 
en garde h ce sujet contre une erreur fort gra?e et qui, bien que trfes grossi^re, 
est encore extrSmement conomuue. Elle cousiste h oonfondre le degr6 de pre- 
cision que comportent nos diff^rentes counaissancea avec leur degre de certi- 
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Recognizing this distinction as applicable not only to 
science in general but specially to hypotheses, let us 
with its aid endeavour to test by the rule of positive 
verification certain hypotheses which profess to pro- 
nounce on the inmost nature of phenomena. Of such 
hypotheses none come so close to our busiuess and 
bosoms as those which seek to deduce from the actual 
phenomena definite propositions regardmg the inmost 
nature of our own minds. One hypothesis which con- 
stitutes a theoretical basis of the dominant religions 
of Asia, Brahmanism and Buddhism, teaches that the 
present phenomena of mind require the belief in its past 
existence. Another hj^othesis which constitutes a theo- 
retical basis of Christianity, the dominant religion of 
Europe and America, teaches that the present pheno- 
mena of mind require the belief in its future existence. 
The former hypothesis does not exclude the latter, but 
the latter excludes the former ; that is, in Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic countries a belief in the pre-existence of 
the soul is usually accompanied by a belief in its future 

tude d'oii est Tesult6 le pr^jngf ires dangerenx qae le premier ^tant evidemment 
fort in^gal, il en doit 6tre ainsi da second. Aussi parle-t-on souvent encore, 
quoiqne moins que iadis, de I'in^gale certitude des diverses sciences, cc qui 
tend directement a a^courager la culture des sciences les plus difficiles. II est 
clair n^anmoins que la precision et la certitude sont deux qualit^s en elles- 
mcmes fort differentes. IJue proposition tout4-fait absurde pent Itre extreme- 
ment nr^cise, comme si Ton disait, par exemple, que la somme des anfi^les d'un 
triangle est ^gale k trois angles droits ; et une proposition tr^s certaine peut 
ne comporter qu'uue pr6cision fort mediocre, comme lorsqu'on affirme, par ex- 
emple, que tout homme mourra. Si, d'apr^s rexplication pr^c^dent, les 
diverses sciences doivent n^cessairement printer une precision tres in^gale, 
il n'en est nuUement ainsi de leur certitude. Chacune peut offrir des r^suTlats 
aussi certains que ceux de toute autre, pounru qu'elle sache renfemier ses con- 
clusions dans le degr^ de precision qui comportent les jph^nom^nes corre- 
spondans, condition qui peut n^etre pas touiours tr^s facile a remplir. Dans 
une science quelconque tout ce qui est simplement conjectural n'est que plus 
ou moins probable et ce n'est pns la ce qui compose son domaine essentiel; 
tout ce qui est positif, c'est-a-dire, fond6 sur des faits bien constates, est cer- 
tain : il n'y a pas de distinction k cet ^gard." Philosopbie Positive, i. 102-10:^. 
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existence, while in Christian countries a belief in the 
future existence of the soul is not usually accompanied 
by a belief in its pre-existence. Again, one hypothesis 
which in all cultivated ages and nations has constituted 
a theoretical basis of a philosophical school teaches that 
the actual phenomena require a belief in the identity 
of the inmost nature belonging to mind and matter. 
Another hypothesis which in all ages and nations cul- 
tivated and uncultivated has constituted a theoretical 
basis of another school, teaches that the actual pheno- 
mena require a belief in the diversity of the inmost 
nature belonging to mind and matter. The object now 
in view is not to pronounce an opinion on the truth or 
falsehood of the doctrines which these hypotheses ex- 
press, but on the validity or invalidity of the hypotheses 
as such. It is not to affirm or to deny the materiality 
or the immateriality, the pre-existence or the future 
existence, of the soul, but to try by examples which M. 
Comte has not adduced the philosophic method and the 
fundamental theory of hypotheses which he has enun- 
ciated. What judgment does the rule of positive verifi- 
cation by means of experiment and reasoning require 
us to form respecting these hypotheses respectively ? 

The doctrines that affirm the past and the future 
existence of individual minds of the human race, viewed 
not as articles of religious belief but solely as philo- 
sophical hypotheses, thus raise two separate questions. 
The first is whether the ideas they present are precise, 
clear, determinate; and the second is whether those 
ideas are certain, positive, susceptible of positive verifi- 
cation. The answer to the first question is that our 
idea of a supposed state of pre-existence and our idea 
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of a supposed state of future existence, these two ideas 
are just as precise as the idea we possess of the present 
state of existence, the only diflference between the three 
being that of time, time past, time present, and time 
future ; a difference which does not affect the essential 
idea of existence or life common to all three. It ia true 
that even our present life is a mystery to us. We cannot 
define it. We cannot grasp its principle. It escapes 
both the knife of the anatomist and the analysis of the 
metaphysician. But notwithstanding this confessed ig- 
norance we have precise ideas of the chief conditions 
under which a present life is possessed, is maintained, 
and is brought to a close, and by transferring those 
conditions to the supposed pre-existent and future states 
we may give the same degree of precision to our concep* 
tions respecting those states that we already possess re- 
specting the present state of existence. A sufficient 
degree of precision then is not wanting to the ideas 
which these hypotheses express. What is the answer to 
the second question ? It is that the ideas which these 
hypotheses express, while they are sufficiently precise, 
are wholly wanting in certainty. The certainty of posi- 
tive verification may be attained by experiment and 
reasoning; but what scope is. there for experiment on 
the facts of a pre-existent state of which no one retains 
any memory, or for reasoning on those of a future state 
which is wholly shrouded from our view ? Such hypo- 
theses by their nature admit of no positive verification. 
Constituted as we are with our present faculties and 
capacities no experiment can be made, no reasoning 
can be framed, that will carry our minds with confi- 
dence back into the invisible past or forward into the 
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invisible future, and that will afford a scientific and 
philosophic foundation on which to build any assump- 
tions respecting them* On these subjects we are igno- 
rant, and it is the part of wisdom to know and to ac- 
knowledge that such are the limits to our feeble and 
unaided powers. Let it be observed however that 
these hj^otheses are negatived, not on the principle 
assumed by M. Comte because they relate to the in- 
most nature of mind, but because they relate to aspects 
of that nature, its alleged past and future existence, 
which by the conditions of our being are placed beyond 
the possibility of positive verification. What philo- 
sopher, if he look back, can wisely or safely speculate 
on the dark abysm of the pre-existent past ? If he look 
forward, on the equally inscrutable mysteries of the 
future ? The former is a vista into which no human 
gaze has ever penetrated ; the latter an " undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns." Such 
beliefs have been and still are accepted in the world as 
the products either of traditional superstition or of su- 
pernatural revelation, and in either case they are equally 
excluded from the sphere of positive verification and of 
philosophical hypotheses. 

The doctrine that asserts respectively the identity or 
diversity of nature belonging to matter and mind, in 
like manner gives rise to the same questions, the first 
relating to the precision and the second to the certainty 
of the ideas expressed. The ideas expressed by the 
materialistic and spiritualistic hypotheses must be pro- 
nounced greatly deficient in precision. In the former 
case of the hypotheses which teach the past and future 
existence of man there was found to be no want of pre- 
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cision, because the diflference between past, present, and 
future existence is only a difference of time, while the 
subject of the alleged changes is assumed to be the same 
throughout. In the present case the question is whe- 
ther that subject is a compound or is only a simple sub- 
stance ; whether for instance extension and thought 
must be considered as belonging to the same substance 
material or spiritual, or to different substances material 
and spiritual. Now, what precision can our ideas have 
either of their identity or diversity when, if the same, 
we know nothing of the inmost nature of that one 
substance ; or, if different, of the inmost nature of 
those two substances in which such contrasted qualities 
unite ? But, although our ideas of the identity or diver- 
sity of matter and mind are wanting in precision, are 
they without certainty? Not necessarily, for as we 
have seen that our ideas may be precise and yet uncer- 
tain, so they may be suflSiciently certain and yet deficient 
in precision. Not in fact, for what can be more within 
the scope of our faculties, what more susceptible of posi- 
tive verification, what more subject to experiment and 
reasoning, than the question of the simple or compound 
nature of our own being, constituted as we feel and ex- 
perience and know it to be ? In order to this conclu- 
sion it is not necessary to affirm that the inmost nature 
of matter is different from, or that it is identical with, 
that of mind. All that is necessary to be affirmed, 
and all that is now affirmed, is that both hypotheses, 
although relating to the inmost nature of phenomena, 
are strictly legitimate; that both contemplate what is 
plainly accessible to experiment and reasoning; that 
both are by these means susceptible of positive verifica- 
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tion or falsification ; and that neither therefore simply 
considered as an hypothesis can be justly pronounced 
arbitrary, insoluble, chimerical, anti-scientific, or ob- , 
structive. To the materialist the spiritualistic hypo- 
thesis, to the spiritualist the materialistic hypothesis, 
must of course appear unphilosophical. But while 
either hypothesis remains in the estimation of the in- 
quirer a hypothesis and a hj^othesis only, it is legiti- 
mate and verifiable, because all the phenomena are un- 
deniably within the reach of the means of verification. 

In opposition to this conclusion M. Comte proscribes 
all such hypotheses as involving a question insoluble, 
flowing from metaphysical and theological modes of 
thought, and not belonging to the province of positive 
philosophy which formally professes an absolute igno- 
rance of the inmost nature of all bodies whatsoever. It 
is to be supposed then that he carefully abstains from 
assuming the truth of either of these hostile hypotheses 
that respectively afiirm the identity and diversity of 
the inmost nature of matter and mind. On the con- 
trary his whole philosophy is constructed on the assump- 
tion of the truth of the materialistic hypothesis. Thus, 
when he is establishing that the study of physiological 
phenomena ought to follow, not precede, that of inor- 
ganic bodies, he says that it is by no means indis- 
pensable to consider unorganized and living bodies as 
being of a nature essentially different in order to recog- 
nize the. necessity of studying them separately ; that is, 
he considers them as being of a nature essentially the 
same and yet he recognizes the necessity of their sepa- 
rate investigation. Again, when he is assailing the 
imaginary fluids and ethers to which the phenomena of 
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heat, of light, of electricity, and of magnetism are 
referred, he says that all these pretended explanations 
are at bottom scarcely more scientific than the ineta- 
physical explanation of the human phenomena by 
means of the mysterious action of the soul upon the 
body, and that in the one case as well as in the other, 
far from removing any difficulty, we only by this means 
in fact artificially produce a great number of new ones. 
In the same spirit he considers that the fundamental 
unity of the animal organism is the necessary result of 
an exact harmony between the different principal func- 
tions, and that the notion of the me^ of the individual 
personality, is that of the universal consensus of the 
totality of the organism; a doctrine which negatives 
the separate existence of mind, that is, its existence 
except as the result of organization, and consequently 
affirms the identity of the inmost nature of mind and 
matter.* 



* " II ue 8'agit pas ici d'examiner si les deux classes de ooips" (c'est-l^ire, 
les corps brats at les corps yivans), "sont ou ne sont pas de la m^me naiure, 

Soestion iuspluble qu'on agite encore beauooup trop de nos jours, par on teste 
'influence des habitudes th^ologiques efc metaphjsiques ; une telle question 
n'est pas du domaine de la phitosophie positive, qui fiut formellement pro- 
fessiou d'ignorer absolument la nature intune d'un corps quelconque. Mais il 
n'est nallement indispensable de consid^rer les corps brats et les corps viirans 
comme ^tant d'une nature essentiellement diff^rente, pour reoonnaitre la n^oes- 
8it6 de la separation de leurs ^tades." — "Toutes ces pr^tendues explications" 
(c'est4-dire, les explications des ph^nom^nes de la chaleur, de la lumi^re, de 
I'dlectricit^ et du magn^tisme par les fluides et les Others imaginaires auxquels 
on les rapport«^ *'ne sont pas, au fond, gu^re plus scientifiques que rexpliea> 
tion m^taphysique des pn^nomdnes humains, par Taction myst6rieu8e de 
r&ine sur le oonis ; dans ran et Tautre cas, en enet, loin d'aplanir r^Uement 
aucune difficulte, on en fait naitre artiBciellement en grand nombre der nou- 
Tclles."— " Le beau sujet" fc'est-k-dire, T^tude des synergies) "en lui attri- 
buant toute son extension pnilosophique, conduit sans doute directement a la 
th6orie la plus capitale qae puisse finalement presenter la physiologie positive 
Delle de l'unit6 fondamentale de Torganisine animal, r^saltat n^cessaire dWe 
exacte harmonie entre les diverses fonctions principales, du moins si Ton com- 
bine d'une manih« oonvenable avec cette notion d'equilibre mutuel celle du 
degr^ normal de chaque faculty ^l^meniaire."— " C*est du sentiment continu 
d'une telle harmonie, fr6quemment trouble dans les maladdes, que resulte 
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It does not belong to this place to dispute the truth of 
Buch an hypothesis, but to dispute M. Comte s right as a 
consistent reasoner to frame any hypothesis, to construct 
any theory, to teach any doctrine whatsoever, respecting 
the inmost nature of mind and matter. A hypothesis 
that affirms the identity of matter and mind professes to 
know just as much of their inmost nature as a hypothesis 
that affirms their diversity. In truth however M. Comte 
is not to be oensured for assuming some hypothesis, how- 
ever inconsistently, on this subject. No system of phi^ 
losophy can be formed which shall not be essentially 
modified by the belief in the diflferent or identical 
nature of matter and of mind. How is it possible to 
investigate their laws without assuming that the nature 
of both is either identical or different? Some hypo* 
thesis therefore on this question was indispensable to 
him. His mistake appears to be twofold. First, we 
find him teaching that the fundamental theory of 
hypotheses requires us to reject all those that relate 
to the inmost nature of phenomena, which is itself an 
arbitrary h3rpothesis ; and next we find his whole phi- 
losophy penetrated with an hypothesis respecting the 
inmost nature of matter and mind which even if, as he 
gratuitously assumes, it were true, which it is not, would 
still be in violation of his own rule. 

The second question that arises is whether M. Comte's 
rule of positive verification legitimately forbids all hy- 

n^essairement la notion tres abstraite et tr^s indirecte du moi, c'est-k-dire, da 
consensus nniversel de I'ensemble de I'organisme. Lea psychologues onfc 
yainement voulu faire de cette id^e, ou plutot de ce sentiment, uii attribut 
ezdusif de rhumanit^: 11 est 6?ideminent la suite necessairc de toute vie 
animale proprement dite ; et par cons6quent il appartient tout anssi bien aux 
animanx, quoiqu'ils n'en pnissent dissert^r : sans donte nn chat on tout autre 
vert^br^, sans savoir dire je, ne se prend pas habituellement pour un autre que 
Iui-m6me.*' PJiilosophie Positive, i. 89 j ii. 443 j iii. 757, 783. 
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potheses respecting the primary and final causes of phe- 
nomena. His interpretation of the rule absolutely 
negatives all such hypotheses : it is here held on the 
contrary that a just application of it permits them. 
It would however be a misapprehension of M. Comte's 
meaning and a misrepresentation of his philosophical 
system to suppose or to say that he objects to all inves- 
tigation into causes. His objection lies not against 
investigation into causation absolutely, but against in- 
vestigation into the primary and final causes of effects 
(les causes premieres et finales de tous les effets. PhiL 
Pos. i. 4) ; the cause of phenomena whether primary or 
final (leur cause ou premiere ou finale, ii. 436) ; and 
consequently against all hypotheses or theories which 
aim at the discovery or affirm the existence of such 
causes. This requires to be noted both in justice to 
M. Comte and to the argument; in justice to M. Comte 
for none knows better than he that fdl science is 
resolved into the discovery of the causes of effects and 
of the efiects of causes ; and in justice to the argument, 
for it suggests the inquiry, if all other causes may be 
investigated, why we should stop short of the first or of 
the last cause of any ^ven phenomenon, of its primary 
source or of its determinate end. This is an unphiloso- 
phical limitation of the objects of scientific hypotheses 
for two reasons; first, because a primary cause is not 
more removed from experiment and reasoning and 
consequently from positive verification than certain 
secondary causes; and secondly, because final causes 
are accessible to experiment and reasoning and con- 
sequently to positive verification as much as any se- 
condary causes whatsoever. * 
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In support and illustration of the first reason, let the 
phenomenon to be explained be the existing condition 
of the earth's crust exhibiting the effects of changes that 
have occurred in successive and protracted cosmical 
eras ; and let the agencies that produced those effects be 
assumed to have been water or fire or both water and 
fire. How can we verify to ourselves that the supposed 
agencies were the actual agencies that produced the given 
effects ? Thousands, tens of thousands, perhaps millions, 
of years have elapsed since, according to geological 
theory, they began to operate; but even at this distance 
of time we conclude that such were the actual agencies 
because we see analogous effects although on a smaller 
scale produced by such causes at the present day. Or, 
let the problem to be solved be the origin of our plane- 
tary system, and let the explanation adopted be the 
theory of Laplace which represents the sun under the 
operation of mechanical laws as giving off at different 
distances and at different periods bodies of vaporous 
matter which condensed by cooling and became planets. 
This speculation carries us deep into the abysses of space 
as well as back into those of time, and it has received 
the general assent of astronomers because, although im- 
measurably removed from our observation, it is founded 
on the known laws of known substances. Mr. J. S. 
Mill, who considers that M. Comte of fdl philosophers 
has approached the nearest to a sound view of the im- 
portant subject of hypothetical reasoning, holds that 
both theories, the geological and the astronomical, are 
strictly inductive,* and M. Comte himself accepts and 
supports the astronomical theory.f In both cases the 
• Logic, ii. 17, 25, 27. t Powtire Plulowphy, ii. 378383. 

Z 
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efctual causes are by space or time or both rendered 
utterly inaccessible to observation and experiment. It 
is only by reasoning from analogy that we conchide that 
such causes produced the effects asingned to them, and 
yet there is no doubt entertained as to the scientific 
diaracter of that reasoning and the soundness of the 
conclusion built upon it. 

Apply this to the question under consideration. 
The reasoning is precisely of the same kind when 
a primary cause is affirmed and an intelligent will 
Ascribed to that cause. From its nature that intel- 
ligent will, that primary cause, is not tiie object of 
observation; but we and our feUow-mai, being our- 
selves possessed of an intelligent will and knowing ^m. 
experience the effects which such a will can and does 
produce, infer that the analogous effects which we wit- 
ness in the order of the universe, although on a much 
larger scale, must have proceeded from a supreme will 
operating as a primary cause. The reasoning ia as 
strictiy inductive in the theistic as in the geological and 
astronomical theories. The verification is complete in 
each. The conclusion can no more be called in question 
in the one ease than in the other. In the language of Mr. 
Mill applied by him to the geological and astronomical 
theories and applied here to the theistic theory: "Thare 
is in this theory no unknown substance introduced upon 
supposition, nor any unknown property or law ascribed 
to a known substance.** It is "the strictiy legitimate 
operation of inferring from an observed effect the exist- 
ence in time past of a cause similar to that hy which we 
know it to be produced in all eases in which we h«vse 
actual experience of its origili." And yet this reasoning 
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wluch is held by Mr. Mill to be strictly inductive when 
applied to geology and astronomy, and by M. Comte 
when applied to astronomy, is considered by the latter 
wholly untenable when applied to theism aud employed 
in proof of a primary cause; 

In support and illustration of the second reason, viz. 
that final causes are acc^sible to experiment and r€»^ 
soning and consequently to positive verification as much 
as any secondary causes whatsoever, it is necessary only 
briefly to recall what has already been said respecting 
final causes. Their proof consists, as has been sho\vn, of 
three steps or stages; first, the existence of me^ns 
adapted to an end ; second, the accomplishment of the 
end by the appropriate means ; and third, the inference 
of design from the colligation of the two. The first and 
second are matters of observation and M. Cconte practi- 
cally acknowledges their truth and validity in his doctrine 
respecting the constant relation between organs and 
functions; and the third is a matter of reasoning respect- 
ing which every thinker must judge for hinuself. Thus 
by observation and reasoning jointly the theory of final 
eauaes is completdy brought within the sphere of posi* 
tive verification, according to the strictest terms of M. 
Comte's formulary. His attempt to quash all inveatiga- 
ti<m into primary and final causes becomes wholly abor- 
tive. The spirit and principle and even the very terms 
of his fundaoHmtal theory of hypotheses requiring sus- 
eeptlbility of positive verifiealaon as their sole unfailing 
test, completely justify such intjuiries. 
. But does M. Comte in reality abstain from all bdBief in 
primary and fi^al eauaes? It has just been said and 
was before proved that the bases of the doctrine of final 

s2 
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causes and those of M. Comte's doctrine of organs and 
functions are identical, the only difference being that 
the believer in final causes admits the premisses and 
draws from them the logical conclusion, while M. Comte 
accepts the same premisses but refuses to draw that con- 
clusion or draws the opposite conclusion. According to 
both doctrines the facts and the mutual relations of those 
facts are the same, but the inference from the facts and 
their relations is different. The difference between the 
doctrines is not so great as to entitle M. Comte to dog- 
matize over his opponents. The theist rather may claim 
that M. Comte has made a near approach to the very 
doctrine which he repudiates and which a calmer and 
more deliberate judgment might lead him wholly to 
adopt He is virtually also a believer in a primary 
cause. For what is law to him but a primary cause, 
not indeed the primary cause of theists, but still a 
primary cause, since according to his theory it is the 
first principle from which all things proceed, by which 
all things are governed, into which all things are re- 
solved. The essential difference between the primary 
cause of the theist and the primary cause of M. Comte 
is that the former is intelligent and the latter unintelli- 
gent ; that the former wills appropriate means to accom- 
plish wise and beneficent ends, and that the latter with- 
out volition employs the same means to accomplish the 
same ends. Which is the more satisfactory solution of 
the mysteries of nature, of life, and of society, must be 
left to individual judgment But, however the question 
may be determined, if we weigh not words but the ideas 
which they express, the one is as much a primary cause 
to M. Comte as the other is to the theist This shows 
what M. Comte really means, perhaps unconsciously, 
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when he propounds a fundamental theory of hypotheses 
and prescribes a rule of positive verification which he 
interprets as opposed to the investigation of primary and 
final causes. He is not opposed to the investigation of 
a primary cause, for he teaches a primary cause of his 
own, but to the investigation of a primary cause that is 
intelligent as distinguished from one that is unintelligent. 
He is not opposed to the investigation of final causes, 
for he teaches final causes of his own, organs constantly 
related to functions and functions to organs, but to the 
investigation of final causes that are determined by a 
presiding will. 

This rabid hostility to everything theological even in 
name appears with still greater prominence when we 
consider what it is that M. Comte really and practically 
requires when he demands that the fundamental theory 
of hypotheses shall be understood as interdicting all 
inquiry into primary and final causes. A hypothesis, aa 
we have seen, is the provisional supposition of an alleged 
explanation of certain given phenomena for the purpose 
of testing by cautious observation, experiment, and 
reasoning whether the alleged explanation is or is not 
sufficient. If the hypothesis stands the test of positive 
verification, it is accepted as a truth, and if it does not 
stand that test it must be rejected as an error; but 
before it is either accepted as a truth or rejected as an 
error, it is indispensable that the test of positive verifi- 
cation should be applied. There are two opposite and 
equally irrational prejudices here to be encountered. 
Either the advocate of the hypothesis is so blindly con- 
fident of its truth that in his view it transcends all 
scientific verification, or the opponent of the hypo- 
thesis is so blindly confident of its falsehood that to 
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him it is beneath philosophical notice; and in both 
cases the test of positive verification is ignorantly re- 
pelled. In the question of primary and final causes, 
what is the state of the case as between M. Comte 
who denies and the theist who affirms them? The 
theist, placing his belief in primary and final causes 
on the very low ground of a mere hypothesis, courts the 
application of M. Comte's sole rule of positive verifica- 
tion, fully convinced that it will triumphantly stand the 
severest form of that test. M. Comte on the contrary 
tells us that positive science (Etudes r^elles) can take no 
account (ne peuvent nullement concemer) of primary 
and final causes, teaches a fundamental theory of hypo- 
theses which a priori ignores their possibility, and thus 
virtually refuses the application to them of his own sde 
test of positive verification. On which side are found 
philosophic pride, dogmatic intolerance, and contented 
ignorance? M. Comte not only denies primary and 
final causes, that is, he not only denies a God and a 
Providence and a purpose in nature and life and society, 
l)ut he denies erven the right of hypothesizing such a 
belief, that is, he denies even the right of provisionally 
supposing its truth for the purpose of ascertaining by 
positive verification whether it is true or false. He not 
only denies theism but he would, if he could, place it 
beyond the pale of rational discussion. The modesty of 
this sentiment is equal to its philosophy. The moral 
and intellectual qualities of mind which it exhibits are 
in fit accord. If primary and final causes will not stand 
the test of positive verification, why refuse to apply it? 
If they do stand that test, why r€3ect such causes ? 
The third question which M. Comte's theory of hypo- 
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theses raises is whether, properly understood, it should 
be considered as negativing all hypotheses relating to 
the modes of production of phenomena. He condemns 
an such hypotheses in the most comprehensive and 
emphatic terms; hut it may he douhted whether this 
sweeping fientence is just, at least on the grounds on 
which he has placed it. Thus he says (ii. 438) that, 
since the estahlishment of tiie fundamental law of gravi- 
tation, geometricians and astronomers have definitively 
abandoned the assumption of chimerical fluids (des 
fiuides chim^riques) in order to explain the general 
mode of production of the celestial movements. And 
what, he naks (ii. 439), can be the scientific utility of 
those fantafitical conceptions which «till play so impor- 
tant a part in physics regarding the imaginary fluids 
and ethers to which are referred the ph^iomena of heat^ 
of light, of electricity, and of magnetism? How can 
those (ii 440) who deride the elementary spirits of 
Paracelsus (les esprits ^^mentaires de Paracelse) ; who 
refuse to admit angels and genii (les anges et les g^nies) 4 
flsid who repel with disdain the idea of the sonorous 
fluid (I'id^ du fluide sonore) proposed by Lamarck — 
how except by the omnipotence of custom can they 
firmly believe in the existence of caloric, of luminous 
ether, or of dectiric fluids? It is no excuse to profess, 
as physidsts do, that these hj^tiieses are employed 
(ii 441) solely as indispensable means to facilitate tiie 
conception and combination of phenomfina, since their 
tesadency and effect is inextricably to interweave imagi- 
nary nortiois wil^ real ideas. In shorty any attempt 
whatsoever (iL 443), even one purely fictitious, to con- 
cdve the mode of production of phen<nnena, is iiecess&- 
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rily illusory and directly opposed to the genuine scientific 
spirit. The origin of such hypotheses is traced (ii. 446, 
7) to the infancy of the human mind which ori^ally 
inspired the conception of gods, changed next into souls, 
and finally transformed into imaginary fluids. What in 
fact is heat conceived as existing apart from the hot 
body ; light independent of the luminous body ; electri- 
city separated from the electric body? Pure entities 
quite as much as thought regarded as a being inde- 
pendent of the thinking body, or digestion isolated from 
the digesting body. 

If, as is thus maintained, modes of production 
may not be the objects of scientific hypotheses, this 
amounts to a prohibition of all investigation what- 
soever into modes of production. But science is daily 
conversant with questions relating to modes of pro- 
duction ; modes of production of metallic ores, of coal, 
pf the soil that constitutes the surface of the earth, 
of the successive formations that underlie the surface, 
and of volcanoes and earthquakes ; modes of production 
from that of the humblest plant or animal which the 
earth bears to that of a world or a system of worlds. 
M. Comte has himself either formed or countenanced 
hypotheses respecting the mode of production of the 
asteroids and of the planetary system ; and respecting 
the mode of destruction of the existing solar system 
which at an indefiaiitely distant period he anticipates, 
and of its rehabilitation which at a subsequent period he 
no less confidently predicts. However unqualified there- 
fore his language in one place, it must be understood 
with the qualification which his own language supplies 
in another, viz. that every hypothesis must be susceptible 
of positive verification, and that hypotheses respecting 
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modes of production when susceptible of such verifica- 
tion are equally admissible with any other description of 
hypothesis. What in truth is the fundamental objection 
to the elementary spirits of Paracelsus, to the angels and 
genii of popular belief, to the sonorous fluid of Lamarck, 
and to the chimerical fluids of geometricians and astro- 
nomers? What the fundamental objection to the ima- 
ginary fluids and ethers to which the phenomena of 
heat, of lights of electricity, and of magnetism are 
referred? The objection is not that these hypotheses 
profess to explain modes of production, but that they 
profess to explain them in a way not susceptible of 
positive verification, that is, by the assumption of un- 
known substances of the existence of which we have 
not, and perhaps never can have, any evidence. That 
such substances are chimerical, fictitious, imaginary, is 
a sufficient condemnation even of their hypothetical 
employment without denouncing them as explanatory 
of modes of production, a form of condemnation which 
would unjustly include hypotheses that recognize only 
the known qualities of known substances and that are 
consequently susceptible of the strictest positive verifi- 
cation. 

M. Comte attempts to identify thought with the 
thinking body just as digestion is impossible except 
as belonging to the digesting body. If the analogy of 
thought to digestion can be established we must accept 
it with all its consequences, and the belief in the separate 
and independent existence of mind must be abandoned 
along with the exploded hypotheses of elementary spirits, 
fantastical genii, chimerical fluids, and imaginary ethers. 
But the analogy thus gratuitously assumed is remote 
and forced and such a question is not to be determined 
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by innuendo. There are two apparently quite distinct 
clafises of phenomena to be explained, which we may 
represent to ourselves by the terms, thought and exten- 
sion. No two classes of phenomena can be conceived 
more dissimilar. Would it be philosophical or scientific, 
would it promote clearness of arrangement, of expression, 
and of idea to attach, even hypothetically, such disparate 
phenomena to one and the same substance? M. Comte 
answers this question in the affirmative, others in the 
negative. He sees no inconsistency, no incompatibilrty, 
in his condufflon : they see in that conclusion a doctrine 
directly tending to introduce confusion into our ideas, 
to retard the progress of society, and to degrade man 
from his true dignity. How can the sole rule of positive 
verification be applied to such opposite hypotheses ex- 
cept by assigning different substances to different classes 
of phenomena or by conceiving different classes of phe- 
nomena as belonging to different substances, although 
we know, and probably can know, nothing of the natujre 
of those substances beyond the ascertained fact of the 
diversity of phenomena which they exhibit ? 

It thus appears that while M. Comte's fundamental 
theory of hypotheses is sound and his sole rule of posi- 
tive verification is just, yet that his mode of under- 
standing his own theory and applying his own rule to 
the exclusion of all investigation into the inmost nature 
of things, into primary and final causes, and into modes 
of production, is untenable on the ground both of 
the unphilosophical and anti-theological prejudice from 
which such restrictions proceed and of the selfH^ontra- 
dictians as well as contradictions to &ct «nd reasoning 
which they involve. 
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Section II, 

Hypothesis of the Perpetuity of Matter. 

Afteb having conridered M. Comte's fundamental 
theory of hypotheses, his sole rule of positive verifica- 
tion, and the arbitrary limitations which in neglect or 
contravention of that rule he would impose on the 
formation of hypotheses, it may be proper to attempt an 
estimate of some of the principal hypotheses which he 
has himself advanced, and to subject them to the criterion 
which he has himself prescribed. Of those hypotheses 
the first that attracts attention is that by which he 
asserts as a fundamental principle the necessarily in- 
defimte perpetoity <rf .U LJ W. hypod.! he 
proposes for the purpose of superseding the alleged 
theological ideas of creation and destruction. Thus, 
treating of astronomy, he rejects the idea of creation as 
incomprehensible (insaisissable) and holds that the suc- 
cessive transformations of the heavenly bodies are the 
only legitimate objects of scientific research. And 
agam, treating of chemistry, he contends that the de- 
composition of air and water and the analysis of 
vegetable and animal substances and of alkalis and 
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earths were requisite irrefutably to establish the funda- 
mental principle of the necessarily indefinite perpetuity 
of all matter and to lead to the substitution of the posi- 
tive notions of decomposition and recomposition for the 
theological ideas of destruction and creation.* 

The proposal then is in astronomy to substitute for 
the doctrine of creation that of transformation or change 
of form, and in chemistry for the doctrines of destruc- 
tion and creation those of decomposition and recompo- 
sition, and to base this substitution upon the principle 
or hypothesis of the indefinite perpetuity of matter. 
Matter, it is assumed, is indefinitely perpetual. There 
has never therefore been any creation, and there never 
will be any destruction. A change of form in large 
bodies, or in smaller bodies a change in the relative 
distribution of their constituent particles, is all the 
change of which they are susceptible. It is taken for 
granted that creation and destruction mean something 
different from this and we are thus, before proceeding 
farther, obliged to inquire what ideas these terms in the 
. theological sense are employed to express. 

Popularly, by creation is meant the making of some- 

* " Je dois maintenant proc^der h. Texamen g^n^ral de eo ^ai oomporie un 
certain caract^re de positivit6 dans Ics hypotheses cosmogoniques. U serait 
sans doate saperflu d'^tablir sp^ialement a cet ^rd ce pmiminajre indis- 
pensable que toute id6e de ereaium proprement dite doit etra ici radiealement 
6cart^, com me 6tant par sa nature entibrement insaisissable, et que la seule 
recherche raisonnable, si elle est r^ellement accessible, doit ooncemer uniqae- 
ment les transformations successives du ciel, en se bomant meme, an moina 
d'abord, k celle (fui a pa produire immddiatement son 6tat actud." Philo- 
sophie Positive, ii. 363.—" II a fallu avant toat la d^omposition de Fair 
et de i'eaa, et cnsuite Panalyse ^l^mentaire des substances v^tales et 
animales, et neut-etre m6me le complement un peu plus tardii d'un tel 
ensemble par I'analyse des alcalis proprement dits et des terres, jpour ^tablir 
d'une mani^re entierement irrecusable le principe fondamental de la perpetuity 
n6cessairemeut ind^finie de toute mati^re, et pour tendre k remplacer irreroca- 
blement dans Puniversalit^ des esprits lea id^es th^lo^ques de destruction et 
de creation par les notions positives de decomposition et recomposition." 
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thing out of nothing, and conversely by destruction the 
unmaking of something or the reducing of something to 
nothing, and the opposition between these ideas and the 
positive notions of transformation and of decomposition 
and recomposition is sufficiently obvious. If M. Comte 
were assailing vulgar superstitions he would have a right 
to establish this contrast and to infer whatever conclu- 
sions it may be found to support. But popular ideas, 
whether they are right or wrong, may not be any more 
theological than they are philosophical, and divines may 
not be more answerable for them than sages. In the 
present case destruction in the sense of annihilation is 
scarcely more an accepted theological idea than it is a 
philosophical one, for although some divines have 
rashly supposed that extinction of being may be the 
possible future doom of the wicked, yet comparatively 
few have indulged in such vain speculations, and theo- 
logy as well as philosophy recognizes what science 
teaches that nothing is destroyed, that nothing ceases 
to exist, although all things are tmdergoing changes 
of mode and form. 

The converse term, creation, is more generally under- 
stood not only popularly but theologically also iu the 
sense of making something out of nothing, of calling 
something into existence which had not existed before. 
But this sense is not necessary to theism, for the con- 
ception of a supreme will, of a moral ruler of the 
universe, is in no degree connected with or dependent 
upon such an assumption. In no system of religion are 
the ideas of creation and destruction made more pro- 
minent than in that of modem Hinduism, and even in 
that system those terms are used in the sense of trans- 
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formations ; whUe among Chriatian geoLogistB and meta- 
phyaidaDS there appears a tendency to employ the terms 
in the same sense. Thus the late Mr* Hugh Miller 
speaks of a particular tree as having been very common 
in Scotland '^ some three creations ago/' a phrase which 
although not necessarily limited to the meaning of suc- 
cessive transformations is moat easily understood in that 
sense ; and the late Sir William Hamilton argues against 
the possibility of our being able to construe it m thought 
that there can be an atom absolutely added to, or abso* 
lutely taken away from, existence in gteneral, firom which 
it follows that the common ideas attached to the words 
creation and destruction are untenable.* It is gratui- 

* r have lost, if I ever possessed, the reference to Mr. MHler's xrotk con- 
taimng the above-cited phrase. The Mowinff is the passage in which it oocors 
as I have it among my notes. He says that tne Eigg Pine (Finites £igffensis)» 
'*a pine alike different from those of the earlier carmmiferoaa peiiod ubd tkoae 
which exist contemporarjr with ourselves was, some tJkree creation tigo, an ex- 
ceedingly common tree in the oonntry now called SoQUand.** — [Since thia 
was written I have seen Mr. Miller's Cruise ofik» Betsey, or a Summer RauUtU 
amona the Hebrides, edited by Mr. Symonds, where the passage in question is 
found. See p. 39. In the phrase " some three creations ago" the words 
italicized are so printed in the Cruise.'] — Sir William Hamilton, expounding 
his doctme of causality, sa^s: — *' When aiPare of a new appearance, we are 
unable to conceive that therem has originated any new existence and are there- 
fore constrained to think that what now i^pears to us nnder a new fonn had 
previously an existence under others. Tuese others (fcnr they are ahrays 
plural) are called its cause; and a eauae (op more properly causes) we 
cannot but suppose ; for a cause ia simply every thmg without which the 
effect would not result, and, all such concurring, the effect cannot but 
result. We are utterly unable to construe it in thou|^ as possible that 
the complement of existence has been either increased or diminished. We 
cannet conceive either on the one hand nothing beeoming aomething, or on 
the other something hecominff nothing. When God is said to create the 
universe out of nothing we think this by supjioetng that he evolTea ^ uniterse 
out of himself ; and in like manner we conceive annihilation only by conceiving 
the creator to withdraw his creation from actuality kito power. 

'Nilpoaaceieari 
De Nihilo, neque ouod genitu 'st ad Nil revocari ;' 

— *Giffni 
De Nihilo Nihil, in Nihilum Nil posse reverti :* 

— ^these lines of Lucretius and Persius enounce a physical axiom of antiquity, 
which when interpreted by the doctrine of the eonoitaoned is itself at oaoeiie* 
called to harmony with revealed truth, and expressing in its purest form the 
conditions of human tiiought, expresses also in^^idf the WBoie iit***<*Mrf}i*^ 
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tous therefore to assume, as M. Comte does^ that the 
poBitiYe notions of transformation and of decomposition 
and recomposition are disproof of theism, as being 
disproof of the theolo^cal ideas of creation and de- 
stmction. 

M. Comte, not content with denying the popular 
ideas of creation and destruction and affirming the 
positire notions of recomposition and decomposition, 
builds these positive conceptiona on the hypothesis of 
the necessarily indefinite parpetuily of all matter (la 
perpetuity n^cessairement indefinie de toute mati^re)^— 
a hypothesis which we are now prepared to characterise, 
it indudea the following propositions : firsts that matter 
exists ; second, that it has a perpetuity of existence ; 
tkird^ that the perpetuity of matter is indefinite ; and 
fourth, that that perpetuity is necessarily indefinite. 

phodomenon of caasaEt j." — " We are unable to construe it in thought that 
there can be an atom absolutely added to, or absoluteW taken away from, 
existenoe in general. Let us make the experiment. Let us form to our* 
selves a concept of the umverse. Now we are unable to think that the 
qnantiij of existenoe of which the universe is the oonoeived sum, can be either 
amplified or diminished. We are able to conceive indeed the creation of a world ; 
this indeed as easily as the creation of an atom. But what is our thought of 
creation? It is not a thought of the mere sprinffing of nothing into some- 
thing. On the eontrary, creation is conoeired, and is by us conceivable, only 
as the evolution of existence from possibility into actuality by the fiat of the 
deity. Let us place ourselves in imagination at its very crisis. Now can we 
eonstrue it to tnougfat thfU; the moment after the univcBse flashed into material 
reality, into manifested being, there was a larger complement of existence in the 
universe and its author together than the moneut before there subsisted in the 
deity alone ? This we are unable to imagine. And what is true of our con- 
cept of creation holds of our concept of annihilation. We can think no real 
annihilation — no absolute sinking of something into nothing. But as creation 
is cogitable by us only as a putting forth of divine power, so is annihilation by 
ms only conceivable as a withdrural of that same power. M that is now 
aeiitaily existent in the universe, this we think and must think as having^^ 
prior to creation, vMwUy existed in the creator; and in imagining the uur- 
verse to be luinihiUted we can only conceive this as the retractation by tho 
deity of an overt eneigy into ktent power. In short it is impossible for tbe 
human mind to tlunk what it thinks existent, lapsing into non-existence either 
in time past or in time future." Discnsnens on Hiilosophy and Lite- 
niuse, pp. 585, 599. • 
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Each of these propositions suggests separate considera- 
tions that aid in determining the value of this hypothesis. 
1. What does M. Comte mean when he affirms the 
existence of matter? Does he mean a substance in 
which the qualities of matter inhere ? Or does he mean 
those qualities themselves? If the former, then he 
knows something or at least affirms something regarding 
the inmost nature of matter. He affirms its existence, 
its perpetuity, the indefiniteness of that perpetuity, and 
the necessity of that indefiniteness. And yet^ as we 
have seen, the investigation of the inmost nature of 
things is according to his theory no part of a sound 
hypothesis, the knowledge of their inmost nature no 
part of positive science. 2. If the latter, that is, if by 
matter he means the phenomenal qualities of matter, 
which is more in accord with his philosophy than the 
preceding alternative, then the perpetuity of matter 
which he affirms in the second proposition means the 
perpetuity of the qualities of matter. But in this sense 
matter is not perpetual. The qualities of matter are 
ever' changing. According to his own doctrine trans- 
formation, decomposition and recomposition, are always 
going on. It is unimportant which horn of this dilemma 
M. Comte would accept for either is fatal, the former 
to his theory of hypotheses, the latter to this particular 
hypothesis. 3. Again, in the third proposition what 
does M. Comte mean by the indefiniteness of that per- 
petuity assigned to matter ? Indefinite perpetuity is a 
relative and therefore theistic conception of duration, 
intermediate between the inconceivable affirmation of the 
infinite progress of time and the inconceivable nega- 
tion of its infinite progress, and which hieing relative 
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and therefore conceivable, according to the refined and 
elevated speculation of Sir William Hamilton, "inspired 
with a belief in the existence of something uncon- 
ditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality."* Thus M. Comte, in his hypothesis respecting 
the perpetuity of matter, unwittingly embodies both 
theistic language and a theistic conception. 4. Finally, 
what is meant by the necessary indefiniteness ascribed 
in the fourth proposition to the perpetuity of matter ? 
An attempt to attach a distinct conception to this 
phraseology results in a sense of incongruity and con- 
flict. What is indefinite, being relative, cannot be 
necessary in the philosophical sense of that word ; and 
what is necessary in that sense, being non-relative, can- 
not be indefinite. To affirm that the perpetuity of all 
matter is necessarily indefinite seems the same thing as 
to affirm that it is unconditionally conditioned, infinitely 
finite, or absolutely relative, that is, it is to affirm a 
contradiction in terms. If the perpetuity of matter is 
indefinite, then it is so, and is pronounced to be so, only 
in relation to us and to our apprehensions ; and if that 
indefiniteness is necessary, then that necessity exists, 
and is pronounced to exist, independent of us and of 

* " The conditioned is the mean between two extremes, two inconditionates, 
exdnsive of each other, neither of which can be eoneeived as pouible, but of 
which, on the principle of contradiction and excluded middle, one miui be ad- 
mitUd as necessary. On this opinion therefore reason is shown to be weak bat 
not deceitfdl. The mind is not represented as conceiving two propositions snb- 
Tersive of each other as eqnallj possible; but only as anable to understand as 
possible either of two extremes, one of which however, on the ground of their 
mutual repugnance, it is compelled to recognize as true. We are thus taught 
the salutary lesson that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted into tiie 
measure of existence, and are warned from recognising the domain of our 
knowledge as necessarily co-extensive with the horizon of our faith. And by 
a wondennl revelation we are thus in the ver^ consciousness of our inability to 
conceive aught above the relative and finite inspired with a belief in the ex- 
istence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality." Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, pp. 14, 15. 

2a 
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our appreheneioiuB. If the perpetorty of matter is in- 
definite, then that indefiniteness, heing cdbdve to ua^ 
may he estahlidbed hy podtare verification; hut if that 
indefiniteneBB is necessary, how can that neoeesily, heing 
independent of us, l)e efltablishad by podtive verifi- 
cation? 

On these grounds it is hdd that M. Oomte hm mot 
oulj failed to establish his hypothaus of the necessaialy 
indefinite perp^mty of matter 'wbiak indeed he has 
enunciated smnmanly witix scarcely any attianpt at 
proof; but also that in its hare ennndation he has run 
counter to his omm theory of hypotihesBS and to his own 
role of positive verification. To escape from the in- 
comprehensible popular ideas of creation and destruction 
for which rational theism is as little responsible as sound 
philosophy, he propounds tihe positive notions of trans^ 
formation and of deoompontion and reeampositton 
which philosophy and theism may equally acoept, aaid 
bases those positive notions upon a hypothesii^ peculiarly 
his own, Which philosophy and thdsm most equally dis- 
claim. Is there any gain eitiier to the one or to the 
other by theorizing, h3rpothesiziiig, speculating on such 
subjects at all ? The duration of matter — the proceas 
of creation — ^are not these questions placed beyond the 
reach of our puny faculties ? Is it not — I do not say 
presumption, for it is not presumptuous to think what- 
ever is thinkable — ^is it not a waste of time, a misdirection 
of intellectual power, and a defect of moral discipline, 
to attempt to think that which, even if thinkable, is 
unverifiable ? If M. Comte has erred in one direction in 
framing a fallacious and contradictory hypothesis re- 
specting the perpetuity of matter, has not Sir William 
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Hamihon erred in another direction by pladng himself 
even in imagination at the very crisis of creation and 
seeking to establish an equation between the Deity before 
l!he creation and the Deity plus the universe after crea- 
tion? The caution . which philosophy dictates forbids 
tihe unfounded hypothesis of the one, the veneration 
wliich theism inspires recoils from the rash imaginings 
of Ae other. 

If now we turn from thk alleged fundamental prin- 
ciple, considered in itself, of the necaasarily indefinite 
perpetuity of all matter, to the scanty proofs by whidh 
it is supported, it is difficult to discover any connection 
between the premisses and the conclusion. The theo- 
logical ideas of creation and destruction arelield tol>e 
inoomprehensible and are therefore rejected, and in their 
place it is proposed to Bubstitute the positive notions of 
recompositi0n and decompoation, and these notions are 
asBumed to rest upon and to prove the fimdamental 
principle of the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of all 
matter. For the establishment of that fundamental 
principle it was indispensably necessary (il a falhi avant 
tout) that air and water should be decomposed and that 
vegetable and animal substances, alkalis and earths, 
should be analyzed, and this decomposition and analy^ 
are the sole proofc advanced in its support. Where is 
the connecting link between the antecedent and the 
consequent? It is not apparent to the reader. It has 
not been shown by the writer. It does not exist in fact. 
It is tacitly implied that there is an irreconcilable in- 
compatibility between the theological ideas of creation 
and destruction and the positive notions of recomposition 
and decomposition, and that there is a perfect congruity 

2a2 
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between these positive notions and the fimdamental 
principle of the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of 
matter. But these are gratuitous assumptions. As- 
suming the alleged theological ideas of creation and 
destruction, it is just as easy to comprehend the creation 
and destruction of the component elements of air and 
water^ of vegetable and animal substances, of alkalis 
and earths, as it is to comprehend the creation and 
destruction of those concrete bodies themselves ; and 
assuming the fundamental principle of the necessarily 
indefinite perpetuity of matter, it is just as difficult to 
explain and defend the necessarily indefinite perpetuity 
of the elements as it is to explain and defend the neces- 
sarily indefinite perpetuity of the concrete bodies. The 
discoveries of chemistry do not make creation and 
destruction less, or the perpetuity of matter more, in- 
telligible than they would be if air and water had not 
been decomposed, earths and alkalis analyzed. In literal 
fiact, we have here a philosophic occidental repetition of 
the popular oriental superstition which only removes a 
difficulty to a greater distance without explaining it 
The earth rests on an elephant and the elephant on a 
tortoise, but what the tortoise rests on, nobody knows. 
Even so with M. Comte and his fundamental principle. 
Creation and destruction are incomprehensible, even 
the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of concrete bodies 
is untenable, but the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of 
the elements of those bodies is a fundamental prindple. 
What is the foundation of that principle, what makes it 
comprehensible and tenable, he has not told us. 

The truth would seem to be that, having acquired an 
insuperable repugnance to the common ideas of creation 
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and destruction on account of their supposed theological 
origin and character, and being not wholly satisfied with 
the positive notions which he himself suggested as sub- 
stitutes for them, whether of transformations on a large 
scale or of elementary decomposition and recomposition, 
M. Comte forgot for a moment his settled antipathy to 
metaphj^ics, second only to that against theology, and 
put forth the abstract hypothesis, not of the eternity of 
matter which would have been common-place, but. of its 
necessarily indefinite perpetuity. Now is this h3^othesis 
consistent with the conditions and rules which his method 
of philosophizing and his fundamental theory of hypo- 
theses peremptorily prescribe to others ? Does it admit 
of positive verification ? Does it present the character 
of a simple anticipation of what experiment and reason- 
ing would teach under more favourable circumstances? 
Has it exclusive relation to the laws of phenomena^ 
and not to their inmost nature, their primary or final 
cause, or their mode of production ? These are 
M. Comte's own criteria of philosophical hypotheses 
which he applies for the extinction of every real or 
imaginary theological idea such as the supposition of & 
primary cause or that of creation out of nothing. Has 
he conformed to his own theory, obeyed his own rule ?. 
Has he kept within the boundaries which he has himself 
marked out, and avoided the speculations which as^ 
vague, fruitless, and hurtful he has himself condemned ? 
The answer must be in the negative. His hypothesis of 
the necessarily indefinite perpetuity of matter is not 
susceptible of positive verification. No circumstances 
can ever exist that will permit experiment and reasoning 
to establish it as a simple anticipation. It does not pre- 
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tend to relate to any of the laws of phenomena. It does 
profess to speculate, in one breath, on matter as con- 
tingent, in another as necessary ; according to one 
interpretation, on the inmost nature of matter, and ac- 
cording to another, on the changeableness of the con- 
stant and the constancy of the changeable ; and ac- 
cording to any just interpretation it virtually makes 
matter the sole cause o£ all phenomena. It fiiljSls then 
none of the conditions which according to M. Comte's 
own showing are requisite to the validily of a hypothesis 
and without which every hypodiesis must tend to ob- 
struct the develo|»nent of sdence. 

It is a matter of small impOTtanee in itaelf to convict 
him of violating the method and rule which he has him- 
self laid down for framing and testing a phHosophical 
hypothesis, since every one is liable to the mistake rf a 
hasty generalization ; but it becomes more important and 
more obligatoiy in the present instance when it is borne 
in mind that that method and that rule are persistently 
directed to negative every thing that wears the aspect of a 
theistic hypothesis against which in every form he wages 
an unwearied warfare. The believer in law enjoins on 
his opp<ments a method and rule which he does not hinih 
self follow. The beEever in a supreme will is required 
to subject his reasonings to a method and rule which t&e 
believ» in law himself disregards. 
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Section III. 
Hypothesis of Spontaneity. 

Of the hjpothesk that has been exammed in the 
preceding section^ yiz. the necesBarily indefinite perpe- 
tuity of all matter, M. Comte has made no use except in 
the single passage which has been qnoted ; but there are 
two other h3rpotheseSy viz. those of sqpontaneity and 
necessity, which without exphioing them os attempting 
to prove their validity he has imifbrmly assumed as 
true and has vanonsly applied throu^out the whole of 
his Cou2^ of Positive Philosophy. The fact that such 
hypotheses hm% been assumed and employed and the 
nature of the principal s^pUcations they hav^e received 
will be shown, and this wilL afford a fit occasion to 
consider what is really expressed and implied by those 
hypotheses ; whether they are consistent with reason, 
with fact,, and with each othv ; what truth may have 
sought and found expression by means of them; and 
what error may lurk under their phraseology. 

Although iJiese hypotheses are very ofben presented 
in combruation, and although it may not always be 
possible in attempting to estimate the one to avoid a 
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reference to the other, yet for the sake of clearness of 
conception and precision of language, it wiU be conve- 
nieut to weigh the meaning and the merits of each 
separately- The present section will therefore be devoted 
to the hypothesis of spontaneity, and the extracts cited 
from M. Comte's work will have principal relation to 
that doctrine, although they will be found also some- 
times to assume the doctrine of necessity, the conside- 
ration of which however is deferred to the following 
section. 

Limiting attention then for the present to the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneity, we find M. Comte by means of it 
explaining, first^ the rectilineal and uniform motion of 
bodies ; second, the movement of the heavenly bodies in 
their orbits ; and, third, the movement or development 
of the human intelligence. Each of these applications 
will receive distinct consideration. 

In illustration of Kepler's law of inertia M. Comte 
states that it consists properly in this, that every motion 
is ndturally rectilineal and uniform, that is to say, that 
every body subjected to the action of any single force 
which suddenly acts upon it, always moves in a straight 
line and with an invariable velocity; and afterwards, 
changing somewhat the form of language employed but 
adhering to the substance of the doctrine taught, he 
adds that we ought to regard this spontaneous tendency 
of all bodies to move in a straight line and with a con- 
stant velocity as a great law of nature.* Of course it is 

* " La premiere loi est celle qu'on ddsjffne fort tnal ii pnnxM sous le nom de 
hi (Tinertie. £Ue a 6l6 ddooaverte par Kepler. EUe oonsiate proprement ea 
oe que tout mouvement est naturellement rectiilgne et imiforme, oW^-dire, que 
tout corps soumis a raction d'une force unique queloonque, qui a|pt sur iai 
instantan^iiient, se meut constamment en ligne droite et avec une Titesse inva- 
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not Kepler's law but M. Comte's consistency that is here 
called in question ; and in his explanation of that law it 
is obvious to remark that the motion which is repre- 
sented as naturally rectilineal and uniform is also ascribed 
to a spontaneous tendency so to move, from which it is 
to be inferred that the two terms are to be regarded as 
mutually explanatory and interchangeable, so that the 
nature of the given motion is held to be spontaneous 
and the spontaneous tendency to that motion to be 
natural If it is inquired in what s^nse the rectilineal 
and uniform motion of bodies can be said to be natural^ 
the answer is that this epithet may be opposed either, 
first, to what is unnatural, that is, contrary to the nature 
of those bodies, or, second, to what is supernatural or 
above their nature ; and the whole tenour of M. Comte's 
work shows that it is in this latter sense, as negativing 
the supernatural, that he meant it should be understood. 
His version then of Kepler's law is uot only that the 
motion communicated to bodies is rectilineal and uni- 
form but that it is naturally so, that is, it is rectilineal 
and uniform in virtue of the nature of the bodies them- 
selves, in virtue of a law inherently belonging to that 
nature, not imposed by, or expressing, the will of a 
higher nature. If the term is not a mere pleonasm — a 
possible but in a philosophical work scarcely an admis- 
sible interpretation — ^if it has any meaning at lall, I can 
attach to it no other sense than that just given. But 
this sense directly violates M, Comte's own theory of 
h3^otheses which, as has been seen, enjoins an entire 
abstinence from speculation regarding the inmost na- 

riable." — '*Noiis d^vons regarder comme une ^nde loi de la natare cette 
iendaace spontan^ de tous les corps a se mouvoir en ligne droite et avec une 
Tiiesse constant." Philosophie Positive, i. pp. 557i 561. 
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ture of phenomena. He Tirtually says that we know 
nothing and can know nothing of the nature of things ; 
that it is unscientific and unphilosophical to fralme hypo- 
theses respecting their nature ; and in contrast with this 
he explains Kepler's law of inertia by saying that it 
properly conasts in this that all motion is naturally 
rectilineal and uniform. Either his theory of hypo- 
theses or his explanation of Kepler's law is erroneoua, 
for the on« is the antithesis of the other. Even in the 
v^y passage in which he expounds the laws of moticm, 
he lays down canflieting^ propositiona He teaches limt 
the three fimdamental laws q£ motion ought to be re- 
garded as simple results of observation and that it is 
absurd to seek to establish their Teaiity a priori^ altiiough 
it has been oftiai attempted;: and in confutation of a 
metaphyseal explanation of liie first of tiiose laws^ tiie 
law of inertia, he asks. Are not a priori consideratioiiSy 
founded on. the nature of things, completely and neces- 
sarily forbidden to us in positive philosophy?* This 
rejection and vituperatiim of <^ priori ccmsid^rations 
founded on the nature of things are inscribed on the 
same page and proceed fix>m the same pen which tdl ua 
tiiatallmotion is natom% rectilineal and uniform. That 
the rectilineal and uniform motion of bodies is natura% 
rectilineal and uniform is itself an h priori conclusion 
founded on the nature of things and as such, according 
to M. Comte's own showing, is interdicted in positive 
philosophy. His ^uinciation of suck a doctnae is a 

* ** Lea lois fbndunentales da mouTement me Bemblent pouvoir Hn re- 
doites a trois, qui doiTent eUe enviiag^ comme de simples resultats de 
robsenration dont il est absorde de vouloir 6taUir a prion la r^alit^, biea 
qa'on Tait tenU Mqnemment." — **Les considerations a priori fondin sur la 
naiurs des oboses, ne non» sont-elles pas oomplibtemeiit et ntossairement inter- 
dites en pbilosopbie pooitir&I^' Pbitosophie Positive L pp. 567, 558. 
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nulMcatioii of his hypothetical theory, or his theory is 
a nullification of his doctrine. 

We are enabled more distinctly to apprehend what is 
meant by the alleged naturally rectilineal and uniform 
motion of bodies when we are told that this tendency to 
motion is spontaneous. What is spontaneity in ihifi case, 
spontaneous motion, the spontaneous tendency of bodies 
to move in a straight line and with a constant Telocity? 
It is to be observed that the motion of which M. Gomte 
speaks is a communicated motion, motion communicated 
by the sudden impact of a single force, and IJiat it is not 
the origin of motion, but the reddlineeal and imifocm 
continuanee or prolongiE^on of this communicated mo- 
tion that is pronounced to be spontaneous. What can 
spontaneity in this case mean but that the rectilin^ 
and uniform continuance or prolongation of this conk* 
nranicated motion flows from ishe inherent qualities or 
attributes of lie body itself? But tins is a purely 
gratuitous assumption which no observations, no a pos- 
teriori considerations, help to establish; and therefore 
from this point of view also* M. Corate must be deemed 
to have trasisgressed his own tiieory. The positive veri- 
fication of such a hypothesis is not even attempted : the 
hypothesis is not susceptible of poritive verification. It 
is more rational to suppose that the continuance of com- 
municated motion is due to the same cause from which 
the origin of motion is derived, whatever that cause may 
be. It may at least be affirmed that to assign such an 
effect to a. property or power of the body moved is 
opposed to the genuine spirit of tSie positive philosophy, 
although it is the chief apostle of that philosophy who 
has stumbled into such a mistake. 
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The next application to be noticed of the hypothesis 
of spontaneity is to the explanation of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. Thus M. Comte states that accord- 
ing to the theory of the figure of the heavenly bodies, 
it is merely their rotation which has produced their 
departure from the perfectly spherical form and which 
has naturally determined it in the way the most favour- 
able to stability ; and that thus under this fundamental 
relation as under so many others order has been spanta- 
neously established in our world. In another passage he 
says that he has felt bound to attempt carefully to indi- 
cate under the various principal relations the fundamental 
influence that belongs to astronomical science to contri- 
bute irrevocably to liberate human reason from all theo- 
logical or metaphysical tutelage by showing th6 most 
general phenomena as strictly subjected to relations 
invariable and not depending on any volition, and by 
exhibiting the order of heaven as necessary and sponta- 
neous.* There are several points to be noted in this 
application of the hypothesis under consideration. One 
is that in this as in the former instance what is said to 
be naturally determined is also said to be spontaneously 
established, so that these two terms would appear to be 
used reciprocally, thus confirming the interpretation 
that has been given of M. Gomte's meaning, that he 

* " D'apr^ la tli^orie de la figure des astres, c'est leur rotation in^me qui a 
produit leur 6carteinent de la forme parfaitement sph^riqae et qui Ta ua- 
tureilement d^termin6 dans ce sens le pins favorable a la stabilite. Ainsi, 
sons ce rapport fondamental, comme sous taut d'autres, I'ordre s'est 6tabli 
8pontan6inent dans noire monde." — " J'ai du aussi m'attacher soigneusement 
II indio[ner sons les div«rs rapports principanx Tinflnence fondamentaie propre a 
la science c^este pour contribuer k affranchir irr^TOcablement la raison 
humaine de toute tutelle th^ologique on m^taph^sique, en montrant les ph^no- 
m^nes les plus g^^raux comme exactenient assiqettis a des relations inYariables 
et ne dependants d'ancnne volont^, en repr^entant I'ordre du ciel commc 
n6oessaire et spontan^." Fliilosophie Positive, iL pp. 325 and 385. 
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intended to describe spontaneity, spontaneous motion, 
or the spontaneous tendency to motion, as a property 
or power belonging to the nature of these bodies them- 
selves. A second point is that the natural or sponta- 
neous motion of rotation has determined the form of the 
heavenly bodies in a way the most favourable to stability 
and conducive to order, an admission which M. Oomte 
has not always been willing to make. And a third point 
is that this natural stability and this spontaneous order 
are asserted for the expressly avowed purpose of esta- 
blishing relations independent of any volition, that is, 
for the purpose of superseding the belief in that supreme 
will which theism teaches. This throws some light not 
only on the present but also on the preceding application 
of the hypothesis of spontaneity. When this state of 
the case becomes certain, we know the ground on which 
we stand and the objfect for which we have to contend. 
It adds to the interest and value of a discussion when 
we perceive that it bears not on mere verbal distinctions, 
but on things, realities, profound beliefs, in-wrought 
convictions, provided always that no theological ran- 
cour is imported into the treatment of the question, but 
only that earnestness which the love of truth demands 
and imparts. 

When M. Comte affirms the existence of a natural 
and spontaneous rotatory motion producing stable and 
orderly relations, independent of any volition, among 
the heavenly bodies, he virtually presents for our 
consideration two hypotheses, the hypothesis of spon- 
taneity which he sunamarily asserts, and the hypothesis 
of will which he as sunmiarily negatives. 

The first remark which the hypothesis of spontaneity 
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BOggatB when its present applicadon m omapared with 
tfast which went befinre k, that it is not oansistait with 
itaeUL Aooar^ng to the first i4ip]icaBtiim ci the hy- 
potheffls the oonliniied modosi of bodies in general is 
natmaUj and spantaneoDfify rectilineal and nnifisDn; 
but aocoirdii^ to the second afylication now under 
leview the motion of the heavenly bodies in particular 
is naturalty and spontaneously rotatory. Therc is here 
at least a seeming contradiction. If, to escape firom it, 
it is said that the deflection firom rectilineal and onifiMCBi 
to rotatory motion is attributable to the inflaenee of 
the resisting medium, to the attradaon of other bodies, 
and to omilar catsses, then the rotatory motion by this 
explanation ceases to spring £nom the spontaneous 
nature of the rotating bodies and the hypotheflis witii 
which the explanation started is thus abandoned. 
Aocording to tlus view the rotation of th.e heavenly 
bodies has not naturaJlg determined their form, nor has 
the order of heaven been spontaneotuly established. An 
effect which is due in any degree to external influence 
cannot be said to flow q)ontaneoni^ -from the nature of 
the object which experiences the effect Ilus considera- 
tion, although it proves nothing, at least negatives the 
alleged spontaneous nature of the rotatory motion to 
which the spheroidal form and the stable order of the 
heavenly bodies are ascribed. 

Waiving however this inconsistency, what is there to 
recommend spontaneity as the cause of the motion, of (he 
form, and of the order of the heavenly bodies, to the po- 
sitive philosopher who demands real data on which to 
rest his scientific assertions ? There is not a trace of such 
ppsitive data to be found. The spontaneity of motion, 
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of form, of order in the heoveius is literally the mare fig- 
ment of «Q unfettered imagination mthout the support 
either of fact or of reasoning. It is an asBumption, a 
anppoBition, a hypotiiesis, requiring distinct proof and 
positKTeTerificatdan; l^ut no proof is <^ered, no yerifi- 
cation is evenrecognkad as requisite. It is a gratuitous 
assumption, an unproven siqipoaition, an unverified and 
unverifiable hypothesis. It not only oantcadicts itself and 
is desdtuteof any dimust support, but it is abo indirectly 
contradicted by every motion ihat (Enervation and 
easperience ^supply. To suppose iliat the iq>ontaneoi» 
motion of materiai partides, of inoErganic bodies, has 
produced an ordedy arrangement of their parts and of 
tiieir mutual relations is to asmbe a new and unknown 
properly i/o matter, the real existenee and pointiv^ 
influence of which must be established, before it can be 
assumed as the foundation of a sound hypothesis. 
Among the various ways in which the motion of inor- 
ganic bodies is produced in what single instance can it 
be shown on scientific grounds to have been produced 
(spontaneously? In not one, it is believed, can this be 
proved, and until it is proved the existence of such a 
property must be denied, and every hypothesis resting 
on such a basis must be rejected. 

In confirmation of this conclusion, we have not only 
M. Gomte's authority against himselffor the general prin- 
ciple that the cause suggested by any given hypothesis 
should be in its own nature susceptible of being proved by 
other evidence than the hypothesis, but also his authority 
against the particular hypothesis of the spontaneous mo- 
tion of matter, which in one passage he as distinctly denies 
as, we have seen, in another passage he affirms. Thus in. 
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discussing the electro-chemical theory he says that in 
principle every real compound ought to be regarded as 
necessarily stable by itself, that is, as not being susceptible 
of any spontaneous alterationj if it is strictly withdrawn 
from every cause of decomposition; and that, in an 
inverse sense, no compound can absolutely resist appro- 
priate influences brought against it. This he deems a 
fundamental rule applicable alike to organic and inor- 
ganic substances, and without it chemical science would 
appear to him radically impossible.* Now all, or almost 
all, the bodies occupying space with which we are 
acquainted, air, water, earth, the matter of circling 
planets and suns, are compound ; and if every compound 
b necessarily stable by itself, that is, not susceptible of 
any spontaneous alteration, how does this fundamental 
rule consist with the assumed spontaneous tendency of 
bodies to move in straight lines and with a uniform 
velocity ? How does it consist with that spontaneous 
order of the heavens, that order spontaneously estab* 
lished in our world, which is alleged expressly for the 
purpose of proving that the relations of the heavenly 
bodies are independent of any volition and thus of 
liberating human reason from the tutelage of theistic 
belief? It is this contemned and repudiated belief that 
affords the only true explanation of the phenomena of 
the heavens. It accords with all our experience and 
observation that will does produce order, and it is thus 

* "£n principe, tout oomijos^ r^l me semble devoir elre regard^ comme 
n^cessairement stable par lui-mSme, c'est-a-dire, oomme n'^tant ansoeptible 
d'aucune alteration apontan^e, s'il est exactement soostrait h toute cause 
ext^rieure de decomposition ; et en sens inverse aucun compost ne saurait 
persister d'une maniere absolue contre des influences convenaules. Les sub- 
stances dites organiques ne constituent point, par leur nature, la moindre 
exeeption r^elle a cette r^^le foadamentale, sans laquelle la science cbimique 
me paraitrait radicalement impossible." Philosophic Positiye, iiL p. 216. . 
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a hypothesis not only verifiable but verified. Will and 
nothing but wiU is ever known to have produced order. 
Will and nothing but will can have produced the order 
of the heavens. 

The hypothesis of spontaneity is finally employed as 
an explanation of the movement or development of the 
human intelligence, sometimes in its most general and 
comprehensive transitions from a lower to a higher state, 
and at other times in the path of political or social, 
scientific, artistic, or industrial progress. Thus, among 
the philosophical considerations with which M. Comte 
commences the treatment of biological science he re- 
marks that the spontaneous development of our intelli- 
gence, by itself without any other moving power, tends 
without doubt gradually to determine the passage of 
every branch of our knowledge from the theological and 
afterwards the metaphysical to the positive state, the 
three successive states of the human intelligence which 
according to his philosophy embrace the whole of its 
career. This is stated in terms applicable alike to the 
individual and to the species, to a life of years and to 
the life of ages, to the life of a nation and to the life of 
the race. Illustrating the fundamental characteristics 
of the positive method in the rational study of social 
phenomena, he considers it evident that the prevalent 
disposition of statesmen and even of publicists, both in 
the theological and in the metaphysical schools, consists 
in habitually conceiving social phenomena as indefinitely 
and arbitrarily modifiable, by continuing to suppose the 
human species destitute of all spontaneous impulsion and 
always ready to submit passively to the influence of the 
legislator, whether temporal or spiritual, provided that 

2b 
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he is invested with, sufiident authority. In opposition 
to this tendency of thought and to the poliey emanating 
from it, he holds that the political class of phenomena 
is as radically withdrawn as any other from human and 
superhuman caprices, and that the fimdamental senti- 
ment of a social movement, spontaneous and r^akted 
by natural laws, necessarily constitutes the true scientific 
foundation of human dignity in the order of political 
events,^ since the principal tendencies of humanity tlxns 
acquire an imposing character of authority which ought 
to be always respected as a governing principle in all 
rational legislation ; while the actual belief in the in- 
definite power of political combinations which seems at 
first so much to heighten the importance of man ends 
in truth only in attributing to him a social automatism, 
passively directed by the absolute and arbitrary supre- 
macy eitiier of providence or of the buman legi^tor. 
He further explains that there is an indispensable bond 
between the system of political powers and institutions 
and the general state of the corresponding civilization, 
and that the scientific principles of this relation essen- 
tially consist in.the evident spontcmeous harmony which 
must always tend to reign betwe^i the whole and the 
parts of the social system, the elements of which cannot 
avoid being finally combined with each other in a 
manner entirely in accordance with their own nature. 
No political system^ he adds, wheth» temporal or 
spiritual, can ever have in general any other real object 
than to regulate smtably the spontaneous effort of hu- 
manity in order the better to direct it towards a more , 
perfect accomplishm^it of its natural end pre^ously | 
determined ; and according to the positive theory of the I 
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spontaneous order of hranan societies, the 'wnrth of *ny 
political system whatsoever thus consisting essentially 
only in its exact harmony with the corresponding social 
state, it is certainly hnposable that, according to the sole 
natural coarse of events and without any calculated 
intervention, such a harmony should not necessarily 
be established. Thus the continuous development of 
humanity may always be considered as* a true gradual 
improvement within suitable limits, and in order to 
describe the process he prefers the term development to 
that of improvement, because the former by its nature 
has the invaluable advantage of directly deteraaining 
wherein consists by every necessity the real improve- 
ment of humanity, for it immediately indicates the 
simple spontaneous effort, gradually seconded by a suit- 
able culture, of the always pre-existing fundamental 
faculties which constitute the whole of our nature 
without the introduction of new faculties. He arrives 
at the conclusion that in sociology, dynamical as well 
as statical, no account is to be taken of final causes or 
of any providential direction, and that under both 
aspects society is the simple necessary consequence of 
the spontaneous order resulting from invariable na- 
tural laws. He devotes an entire lecture, the fiftieth 
of his course, to an exposition of his general theory of 
the spontaneous order of human societies, in which he 
pronounces that the essentially spontaneous sociability 
of the human species, in virtue of an instinctive inclina- 
tion to Kfe in common independently of every personal 
calculation and often in opposition to the most powerful 
individual interests, cannot henceforth be called in ques- 
tion J and in a subsequent lecture, the fifty-sixth, 

2b2 
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explaining the progressive convergence of the prmcipal 
spontaneous evolutions of modem society towards the 
final organization of a rational and pacific government, 
he teaches that the march of science is in general, like that 
of industry and that of art, essentially spontaneous^ that 
is to say, that it results especially from a simple natural 
prolongation of the principal initial influences without 
any important intervention of special encouragements.* 

* " Le d^veloppement spontan^ de notre intelligence tend sans donte a 
d6tenniner gradueliement par Ini-meme, sans aucun autre mobile, le passage 
de chaque branche de nos connaissances de P^tat th^lonqne et ensuite m6ta- 
physique a T^tat positif." Philosophie Positive, iii. p. 278.—*' £n iK>Iitique il 




physique, consiste encore habituellement ^ concevoir les ph^nomenes sociaux 
comme indefiniment et arbitrairement modifiables em continuant a supposer 



pourvu qu'il soit investi d'une autorit6 suiBsante." — "La vaine pretention i 
gouvemer a notre gr^ ce genre de ph6nom^ne8" (c'est-a-dire, les phenomeaes 
politiques) "aussi radicalement soustrait qu'aucun autre aux caprices humains 
ou surhumains." — " Ce sentiment fondamental d'un mouTement social spon- 
tan^ et r6gl6 par des lois naturelles constitue n^ssairement la veritable oase 
scientifique de la dignity humaine dans I'ordre des ^v^ncmens politiques, 
puisque les principales tendances de rhumanit6 acqui^rent ainsi un imposant 
caract^re d'autorit^, qui doit ^tre toujours respectd comme, base pr^pondenmte 
par toute legislation lationnelle, tandis que la croyance actuelie a la puissance 
ind^finie des oombinaisons politiques qui semble d'abord tant rehausser Tim- 

Sortance de I'homme, n'aboutit, a vrai dire, qu'a lui attribuer une sorte 
'automatisme social passiTcment dirig6 nar la supr^matie absolue et arbi- 
traire, soit de la Providence, soit du l^istateur humain."— " Gette indispen- 
sable solidarity entre le s^rst^me des pouvoirs et des institutions politiques 
et retat general de la civilisation correspondante." . . . . "Le principe 
scientifique de oette relation generale consiste essentiellement dans Tevidcnte 
harmonie spontanee qui doit toujours tendre k xi^t entre Tensemble et les 
parties du syst^me social dont les Siemens ne sauraient ^viter d'etre finaiement 
combines entre eux d'une mani^re pleinement conforme a leur propre nature." 
— "Aucun systeme politique, soit teroporel, soit spirituel, ne saurait januus 
avoir en general d'autre objet r^el que de r6gulaiiser convenablement ressor 
spontan6' (de Thumanite) "afin de la mieui diriger vers un plus parfaifc 
accomplissement de son but naturel pr^alablement determine.^ — " Nous 
n'aurons jamais ^ concevoir le re^me politiaue que d'apr^s sa relation con- 
tinue, tantdt ^en6rale, tant6t sp6ciale, avec I'etat correspondant de la civilisa- 
tion humaine, isol^ment duouel ilne saurait, en aucun cas, 6tre sainement jug^, 
et par Pimpulsion graduelle duquel il tend toujours a etre spontanement 
produit ou modifi^. Si, d'un cote, cette conception pr^sente toute idee de bien 
ou de mal politique comme necessairement relative et variable, sans etre pour 
cela nullement arbitraire, puisque la relation est toujours rigoureusement deter- 
minee, d'une autre part, elle devra founiir aussi la base rationnelle d'nne 
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To sum up the propositions which are thus enounced, 
it appears that according to M. Comte the develop- 
ment of the human intelligence in the transitions from 
theology to metaphysics and from metaphysics to po- 
sitivism; in political government and in social life; 

th^rie positive de Fordre spontan^ des soci^t^s hamaines, d^jk vaffuement 
entreTUy sous qaelqnes rapports subaltemes, par la politique m^tapoysique. 
dans ce qu'on nomme anjourd'hui I'^conomie politique. Car la raleur d'un 
sjst^me politique ne pouvant ainsi essentiellement consister que dans son 
exacte harmome ayec 1 6tat social correspondant, nous yo^ons par \k que sous 
nn autre aspect il est certainement impossible que suivant le seul cours 
naturel des eT^nemens et sans aucune intervention calcul6e« une telle barmonie 
ne s'6tablisse point n^cessairement." — "Le d^reloppement oontinu de I'bumanit^ 
pent 6tre toujours consid6r6 comme un vrai perfectionnement graduel entre les 
limites convenables. On a done le droit rationnel d'admettre en sociologie 
I'^qnivalence n^cessaiie de ces deux termes fr^nfnmx, ainsi qu'on le fait 
babituellement en biologic dans T^tude comparative de Porganisme animal. 
N6anmoins je dots, ce me semble, persbter a employer surtout la premiere 
expression qui heureusement n'a pas encore 6i£ g&tee par un usi^ irrationnel 
et Qui panut sp^ialement convenable a une destination scientinque. Gette 
preference est a mes yeux d'autant plus motiv6e que, meme sous Paspect 
pratique, la qualification de devehppement a par sa nature le pr^cieux avantage 
de determiner directement en quoi consiste de toute n^cessite Itper/eeiionnement 
r^el de riiumanite, car il indique aussit6t le simple essor spontane, graduellement 
second^ par une culture convenable, des facult6s fondamentales toujours pr^- 
existantes qui constituent Pensemble de notre nature, sans aucune introduction 
auelconque de facult^s nouvelles." — " Pas plus dans un cas que dans I'autre" 
(c'est-a-dire, pas plus dans la sociologie dynamique que dans la sociologie 
statique) " il ne s'agit de causes finales, ni de direction providentielle quelconque. 
C'est toujours pour le mouvement, comme nous Tavons d^ja reconnu pour 
I'existence, la simple suite n^cessaire de cet ordre spontan^ resultant d'mva- 




leur complication sup6rieure.'* — '* Cittguanti^ Leeon: considerations pr^li- 
minaires sur la statique sociale, ou thdorie ^nerale de I'ordre spontane des 
societes humaines." — ''La sociability essentiellement spontanee de I'esp^ce 
Lumaine, en vertn d'un pencbant instinctif a la vie commune, independamment 
de tout calcul personnel, et souvent malgr^ les int^rets individuels les plus 
energiques, ne saurait done etre d^sormais aucunement contest6e, en principe, 
par ceux-la mSme oui ne prendraient point en suffisante consideration les 
lumi^res indispensabies que fournit mamtenant a ce sujet la saine theorie 
biologique de notre nature intellectuelle et morale." iv. pp. 306, 308, 
310, 335, 336, 341, 386, 388, 637, UL—^On^itaHte-Smme Zef<m .... 
" Convergence progressive des principales evolutions spon&nees de la societe 
modeme vers I'organisation finale d'un regime rationnel et pacifique." — " La 
marche de la science est en general, comme oeUe de Tindustne et celle de Tart, 
essentiellement spontanee, c'est-a-dire, qu'elle resulte surtout d'un simple pro- 
longement naturel des principales influences initiales que nous venous de voir 
constituees au moyen-age, sans aucune intervention importaute des encourage- 
mens speciaux qui furent en suite organises." vi. pp. 1, 250. 
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in scieiicey in indufitry, and in art, k epantaneous ; and 
that by this teem k meant that it acts by itself and 
without any other motive power, without the interval- 
tion of human or superhuman capiice, indq^ndent of 
human legislation and providential direction, and exclu- 
sive of all reference to final causes. Conjointly with 
this doctrine and without any apparent perception of 
incongruity, he also teaches that humanity has its 
natural end previously detemuned ; that in the pursuit 
of this end its movement is regulated by invariable 
laws; that political systems, temporal and spiritual, naay 
aid in the more perfect accomplishment of this end; 
and that it is impossible that this end should not be 
attained. There are here at least seeming inconsisten- 
cies which a careful writer would have endeavoured to 
explain, and which a careful thinker would not hastily 
admit mthout explanation. It does not appear, for 
instance, how according to this hypothesis the spon- 
taneity of the human intelligence is reconcilable with 
the invariable laws to which it is subject, without the 
supposition of a higher principle or power which the 
hypothesis expressly negatives. Spontaneity, to be 
really such, derives all its impulsion firom within, with- 
out any external or superior influence ; and the spon- 
taneity of the human intelligence is the spontaneity of 
the individuals who are the subjects of that intelligence. 
How is this spontaneity, this self-motivity, this inde- 
pendence of the human intelligence, compatible with 
subjection to any law ? How is the indefinite variety 
of its manifestations, corresponding with the indefinite 
number of the individuals of whom the race consists and 
has consisted, compatible with that unity which invari- 
able law would create ? Spontaneity, pure and simple, 
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knows no law but that of its own arbitrary tendencies : 
law, fix:ed and invariable, recognizes no arbitrary ten- 
dencies, but subjects all impulsions and volitions to 
its own aatbority. The hypothesis makes no pro- 
vision for the conciliation of the one with the other. 
Again the hypothesis admits that humanity has its 
own natural end previously determined and certain of 
^.ttamment, while it rejects all consideration of final 
causes. What is a final cause but a natural end 
previously determined and certain of attainment? 
Final causes are thus explicitly rejected and implicitly 
admitted in the same breath. Once more, the hypo- 
thesis represents political phenomena, in virtue of the 
spontaneous impulsion of humanity, as radically with- 
drawn from human and superhuman caprice, and at the 
same time affirms that no political system can have any 
other real object than to regulate suitably that spon- 
taneous effort in order the better to direct it towards a 
more perfect accomplishment of its natural end. This in^ 
volves a double inconsistency, for, first, it places political 
systems and the spontaneous development of humanity in 
contrast and opposition, whereas consistently the former 
are only one o£ the modes in which the latter finds ex- 
pression; and next, assuming the reality of the contrast 
and opposition, if humanity in virtue of its spontaneous 
powers is all-sufficient to itself, what need of the aid of 
political systems for its development and for the more 
perfect accomplishment of its natural end? In short, 
if we refuse to allow ourselves to be mystified by the 
doud of words in which M. Comte too often envelops 
his meaning we shall find that he lays down on this sub- 
ject two sets of distinctly contradictory propositions 
between which we have to make our choice. Assume 
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the one alternative that the movement of humanity, of 
human life, intelligence, society, is spontaneous, inde- 
pendent of law, of human and superhuman influence, 
of final causes, what is this but a state of chance which 
is opposed to his general system of thought and against 
which he specially protests as one of the fallacies of 
metaphysicians.* Assume the other alternative that the 
movement of humanity is subject to invariable law, to 
human and to superhuman influence (and if to human, 
why not also to superhuman regulation, for M. Comte 
places both in the same category ?), and to final causes, 
that is, to a natural end previously determined, what is 
this but theism, the plain interpretation of nature, of 
reason, and of fact, against which however M. Comte 
no less persbtently and pointedly protests ? Whichever 
alternative M. Comte and his followers may determine 
to retain, they are entangled in inextricable inconsis- 
tencies. 

, These inconsistencies and contradictions contain both 
truth and error, and we shall be aided in distinguishing 
the one from the other, if we consider the hypothesis of 
spontaneity, first, in reference to the individual, and 
second, in reference to the race. With reference to the 
individual, it is admitted that the development of the 
human intelligence is spontaneous in the sense that it is 

* " L'^cole m^taphysique qui, de nos jours surtout, recourt d'une mani^re 
beaucoup plus vague et moins sp^ciale k 1 artifice de la Provideuce, sans cesser 
cependant de reposer finalemcnt sur une telle hjpotliese, fait babituellement 
intervenir dans ces vaines explications politiques, ses intelligibles entiles, 
et surtout sa grande entity g^n^rale de la itature, qui enveioppe anjourd'hui 
toutes les autres, et qui n'est 6videinment qu'une d^g6n^ration abstraite da 
principe theologique. D^daignant meme toute suboroination (^uelcon^ue des 
effets aux causes, elle tente souvent d'^luder la difficult^ philosopbique en 
attribuant principalement au hasard la production des 6Y6nemens observes ; et 
quelquefois, quand rinanit6 d'un tel expedient devient trop saillante, en ex- 
ng^rant, au desT6 le plus absurde, Tinfluence n6cessaire du j^nie indiYiduel sur 
la marcbe gdnerale des affaires bumaines." Pbilosopbie Positiye, ir. 306. 
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the development of the fundamental faculties of the in- 
dividual without the introduction of any ijew faculties 
(sans aucune introduction quelconque de facult^s nou- 
velles). This is a most important truth, but the spon- 
taneity thus admitted is not equivalent to self-derivation 
or self-subsistence, which no one thinks of ascribing to 
man ; nor is it inconsistent with subjection to law, since 
every intelligence in its spontaneous development follows 
the law of its own being, of which the more spontaneous 
the development the more perfect is the fulfilment of 
law. According to this view of the doctrine of sponta- 
neity, every human being is a unit, possessing individual 
organs, individual functions, and individual ends, and 
the spontaneous development of those organs, the spon- 
taneous fulfilment of those functions, and the sponta- 
neous pursuit of those ends, constitute the perfection of 
that being. So far M. Comte's ground is unassailable. 
Here we have the basis of all human improvement, a 
criterion of all human institutions. Man, on the one 
hand, really advances only in proportion as he under- 
stands and develops the inherent powers of his own 
being ; and on the other hand every social custom, 
every conventional usage, every legislative enactment, 
every political system, that does not take into account 
this spontaneous development of the human intelligence 
in obedience to natural law, defeats itself and is itself 
an act of rebellion against nature and against law. 

If now we turn our attention from the individual to the 
race and consider the hypothesis of spontaneity under 
this second aspect, we find that M. Comte has still strong 
ground for his allegations. We see in human society a 
spontaneous development corresponding to that which 
is presented in the individual intelligence. We see it 
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possessing corresponding organs, fulfilling corresponding 
fimcti(HiSy aiming at corresponding ends, and subject to 
corresponding natural laws. Bat notwithstanding tiiis 
undoubted imalogy, in at least <me important respect 
the conditions of the problem are changed. In the 
spontaneous developm^it of individual intelligence, the 
spontaneity and inteUigaotce are those of a distinct 
axnitary being, of a separate personal existence. The 
organs, the functions, the ends are those of an individual 
The laws by which their operation is gov^ned specially 
affect the welfare of an individual But in the sponta- 
neous development of the race where is the unit, the 
individual, the person to be found in whom the sponta- 
neity resides and from whcmi it flows, who exercises 
organs, discharges functions, seeks ends, and obeys law? 
M. Cointe speaks with just confidence of the develop- 
ment of humanity. There is such a thing as the 
development o£ humanity, a far greater and nobler 
idea than the development of the individual. But 
where and what is that humanity which is thus deve- 
loped? Humanity is a name which means nothing 
apart from the individuals that compose the human 
race, and of those individuals there has probably never 
been even one in any age or nation with capacities so 
large, with motives so disinterested, with opportunities 
so ample as to make the development of the race, as a 
race, the object of distinct contemplation, much less of 
persistent and effective endeavour. The greatest phi- 
lanthropist can take but a small fraction of humanity 
within the grasp of his intellect and can bring only a 
much smaller fraction under his influence. Yet the 
development of humanity of which no human being 
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tbdiikB, wUch no IxuBiaai being definitely and in its 
entirefty aims at, which no hnman being designedly pro- 
motes, that development, as M. Comte truly affirmg, 
irresistibly adYanoes and cannot bat advaace. Here 
then is an undeniable and acknowledged effect taking 
place before onr eyes on the great field of hnmanity to 
which not only is man incompetent, bat of which he has 
scarcely formed the conception, towards which he has 
not directed a single effort, nay to which his ignorance, 
his selfishness, his folly, his violence, and his pravity 
have offered and continae to offer obstructions. Is it 
possible to find an adequate cause for this effect in that 
spontaneity on which M. Comte delights to dwell ? 
Does it not dearly point to a will above that of man, to 
" a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will "? Thus fix>m M. €omte's premisses is deduced 
a conclusion diametrically opposed to that which he 
seeks to establish. 

It seems not unreasonable to expect that a positive 
philosopher will inform us what is the positive basis of 
this hypothesis of spontaneity, what the positive proof 
of the existence of tWs quality in objects. The doctrine 
of the spontaneous generation of some of the lowest 
forms of animal life has been advanced, and, always 
doubtful, has been disproved in proportion as scientific 
investigation has been prosecuted. M. Comte has not 
failed to dencnince tlus doctrine and the researches which 
lead to it as vain, sterile, and unscientific.* This doc- 

* "L'influencetr^s-prononcee de la philosopliie m^taphysique ne s'y fait pas 
seulemcnt sentir sous la forme directe et grossiere mamfest^e par les pny- 
siologistes arri^res qui en sont rest^s aux forces plastiques. Oeux meme que 
domine r^ellement une intention beauconp plus jjositive subisscnt encore a leur 
insu d*une maniere indirecte et sp^cieuse cc t6nebreui ascendant lorsque dans 
M ordre des ph^nomenes aussi profond^ment compLique, ik entrepiennent 
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trine requires us to believe that life is self-originated, in 
other words that life is its own cause and its own effect, 
that life produced life before life was, that the powers of 
life were exercised before they were possessed ; a doctrine 
intrinsically so self-contradictory that no observations or 
experiments could establish it, no reasoning could prove 
it, no system of positive science or natural order could 
embrace it. Yet there is something so grand, so wonder- 
ful, so mysterious in life that, in order to exhaust the 
sources of error, it was perhaps desirable to assume every 
conceivable explanation of its origin, and amongst others, 
however irrational, that of spontaneous generation. It 
might, however, have i)een supposed or hoped that this 
was the eJctreme limit of scientific inconsequence, and 
that the unqualified rejection of this doctrine could not 
be accompanied by the equally imqualified adoption of 
a precisely analogous error. But this is the position in 
which M. Comte has placed himself What is there more 
futile and absurd in the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion which he condemns than in the doctrine which he 
teaches of spontaneous rectilineal and uniform motion, 
spontaneous celestial order, spontaneous universal har- 
mony and social progress? Self-trained rigidly to 
demand from himself and from others the most positive 
evidence for every doctrine that he inculcates or accepts, 
he sees no inconsistency, no self-contradiction, no viola- 
tion of the principles of positive philosophy, while he 
repudiates the one doctrine, in teaching the other. He 
sees no inconsistency in teaching and in requiring others 

aujourd'hui, par des recbercbes ii6ces8aireinent si^riles sur les c^n^rations 
sDoutan^es, cette vaine determination des causes essentielles ^ utauelle les 
pujrsiciens ont unanimement renonce d^ormais envers les plus simples effets 
uaturcls." Pbilosopbie Positive, iii. 6S2. 
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to believe that the heavenly bodies in the immeasurable 
depths of space, in the multiplied complications of move- 
ment, and in the responsive perturbations which in end- 
less succession they mutually receive and communicate, 
wheel their majestic and continuous course, without con- 
fiision, in the most perfect order, and all by their own 
inherent and self-derived forces, providing against the 
ever-recurring contingencies of such indefinite combina- 
tions without a will to prompt or an end to direct their 
motions. He sees no inconsistency in pronouncing that 
notwithstanding the interests and ambitions, the sympa- 
thies and antipathies, the errors and vices, and the end- 
less conflicting motives of individuals, in all ages of the 
world, in all the generations of men, and in all the 
nations of the earth, the order of society is spontaneous 
without a governing mind and a directing providence. 
His own doctrine of spontaneity not less than that which 
he impugns is a libel upon positive philosophy which 
neither requires nor tolerates the conception of such a 
metaphysical monstrosity. 
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Section IV. 

Hypothesis of JS'ecessity. 

The hypothesis of necessity as expressed or implied in 
the Positive Philosophy of M. Gomte now comes under 
consideration. This ia not the question of liberty and 
necessity, the liberty or necessity of man^s will, although 
that may be aided by the present one which is the simpler 
question of the meaning of the words necessity^ necessary^ 
necessarily^ when nfled with scientific accuracy in a philo- 
sophical proposition. What definite conception do we 
possess in our own minds or seek to communicate to 
others, when we say that a given event happens necessa- 
rily^ that the existence of a given phenomenon is neces- 
sary^ that the event or phenomenon springs from necessity 
or occurs by necessity^ or that necessity causes or produces 
it? Whether we employ the adverb, the adjective, or 
the noun, the idea involved in all is essentially the same. 
What is that idea ? What ought it to be for the purpose 
of correct thinking and reasoning? What is it in M. 
Comte's Positive Philosophy ? There is no important 
term which M. Comte has employed so often and so 
variously as this class of words expressing the idea of 
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necessity^ but it is only a few passages tiiat will here be 
adduced in the way of illustration^ bearing some re- 
ference, more or less direct, to the question und^ dis- 
cussion between the impugners and defenders of theism 
and to the analogonts applications already noticed of the 
hypothesis of spontanaty. 

The^r^^ application of that hypothesis that wi» consi- 
dered was as an explanatioa of the rectilineal and uniform: 
motion of bodies which was declared to be natural and 
spontaneous ; and that same motion we now learn on the 
same authority is a Tieeessity. Thus the rectilineal motion 
of bodies which constitutes the first part of Kepler's law 
of inertia M. Comte characterizes as a necessity (la n^ces- 
sxt^ du mouvement rectiligne, i 557)^ and he must be 
understood as equally applying that term to the second 
part of that law (l'invariabilit6 de la vitesse, p. 559), 
while he utterly rejects aU the metaphysical reasons 
assigned to account for that necessity. The rectilineal 
and uniform motion of bodies is then, according to M. 
Comte, not only natural and spontaneous: it is also 
necessary. That motion is not mereljr a fact : it is more 
than a fac<> — a necessity; The second appEcation of the 
hypotiiesis of spontaneity was as an explanation of the 
order of the heavenly bodies which, in express opposition 
to the theistic assumption of will as the cause of that 
order,^was described as spontaneous and spontaneously 
established^ ;. and that spontaneous and spontaneously 
established order we are also told is necessary and con- 
stitutes an inevitable concatenation (I'ordre du ciel 

n&essaire et spontan^ — cet enchainement inevitable, ii. 
386). The proposed substitutes for will, the assumed 
theistic cause of celestial order, are spontaneity and an 
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inevitable necessity. The third application of the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneity was as an explanation of the deve- 
lopment of our intelligence, of the order of society, and 
of the progress of humanity, all of which were described 
as spontaneous; and we are now also told that that 
development, order, and progress are necessary. Thus 
in studying the entire development of the human intel- 
ligence in its different spheres of activity from its first 
most simple effort to our own times M. Comte believes 
that he has discovered a great fundamental law to which 
it is subjected by an invariable necessity. This law con- 
sists in the passage of the human mind through three 
states, first, the theological or fictitious state ; second, 
the metaphysical or abstract state ; and third, the scien- 
tific or positive state. The first state, he tells us, is the 
necessary point of departure of the human intelligence ; 
and the point of departure, he adds, is necessarily the 
same in the education of the individual as in that of the 
species. The third is the fixed and definitive state of 
the intelligence. And the second is solely destined to 
serve as a transitional one.* This law is not now to be 
examined, but what is important to be considered here 
is that according to M. Comte the human mind is sub- 

/^ "En ^fcadiant le d^veloppement total de Pintelligence hnmaine dans ses 
diverses spheres d'activit^ depuis son premier essor le plus simple jusqu'a nos 
jours, je crois avoir d6couveit une ^rande loi fondamentale 2k laquelle il est 

assuj6tti par une n6ces8it^ inYariable Cette loi oonsiste en ce que 

cliacune de nos conceptions principales, chaque branclie de nos connaissances, 
passe successivement par trois ^tats th^riaues diff^rents, I'^tat tb^ologique 
ou fictif; r^tat m^tapnysique ouabstrait; T^tat scientifique ou positif. .... 
De la trois sortes dc philosophies ou de sjst^mes e^n^raux de conceptions sur 
I'ensemble des ph^nom^nes qui s'excluent mutuellement : la premiere est le 
point de depart n6cessaire de I'intelligence humaine ; la troisi^me son 6tat ^^e 
et d6(init.if : la seconde est uniquement destin^ a senrir de transition." — '*Le 
point de depart ^tant n^essairement le meme dans Tdducation de Pindiv^idu 

2ne dans celle de Fesp^ce, les diverses phases principales de la premi^ 
oivent repr^nter les 6poques fondamentales de la seconde.'' Fhilosophie 
Positive, i. pp. 3, 7. 
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jected to it by an invariable necessity, and that the suc- 
cessive states and their respective ends are declared to 
be necessary, determined, and definitely ' fixed. The 
same idea is expressed when the passage of the final 
science of sociology to the truly positive state is declared 
to be necessary ; when it is confidently pronounced im- 
possible that harmony should not be necessarily established 
between any political system whatsoever and the corre- 
sponding social state ; and when this universal harmony, 
physically and socially, statically and dynamically, is 
represented, to the exclusion of aU final causes and pro- 
vidential direction, as the simple necessary consequence 
of spontaneous order resulting from invariable natural 
laws.* 

What is to be gathered from these examples? The 
inference to be deduced from them is that M. Comte had 
formed a hypothesis of necessity, describing by that term 
an ultimate principle at which he had arrived, and which 
appeared to him to afford some explanation of the phe- 
nomena of the universe, of the human intelligence, and 
of social progress. It is not supposed or affirmed that 
he spread out this hypothesis in formal terms before his 

* " On ne risquera nullement de tombcr dans nn danj^renx scepticisme en 
d^trnisant irr^vocablement aujourd'hui Tenfance prolongee de la science sociale 
ponrvu que ce ne soit, comme en tout autre cas, que le r6sultat spontan6 
du passage n6cessaire de cette science finale a I'^tat vraiment positif. — "La 
Yaleur d'un syst^me politique quelconqne ne pouvant essentiellement consister 

Sue dans son exacte harmonie avec I'^tat social correspondant, nous voyons par 
i que sous un autre aspect, il est certainement impossible que, suivant le seul 
cours naturel des ^v^nemens et sans ancune intervention calcul^e, une telle 
harmonie ne s'^tablisse point n^ccssairement."— " Cette barmonie universcUe, 
premier principe de Tordre r^el," .... "est toujours pour le mouvement, 
comme nous Tavons d^^ reconnu pour Texistence, la simple suite n^cessaire 
de cet ordre 9pontan6 r^ultant d'inyariables lois naturelles, envers tons les 
ph^nom^nes possibles, et qui seulement doit se manifester d'une mani^re moins 
regulifere mais parcillement inevitable a I'^gard des ph^nom^nes sociaux, soit 
statiques soit dynamiques, en vertu de leur complication sup^rieure." Phi- 
losophie Positive, iv. pp. 301, 341, 388. 
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mind, supported it by formal proofs, and deduced from 
it formal conclusions. If he had done so there ^rould 
have been less difficulty in confuting it. The allegation 
is that he unphilosophically did the very reverse of this, 
and that he constantly assumes the truth of such a hypo- 
thesis and deduces conclusions firom it, without any proof 
of its truth and even without any statement of the terms 
in which he conceived it to be true. That such a hypo- 
thesis is implied in bis language appears firom two 
separate considerations. One is the avowed fiict that 
necessity (conjointly with spontaneity) is employed to 
supersede the theistic supposition of will, of providential 
direction, and of final causes (PhiL Pos. ii 385 and iv. 
388, quoted pp. 364, 373). The two hypotheses, theistic 
and anti-theistic, are placed in direct contrast and anta- 
gonism, and that he advances the latter can no more be 
denied than that he assails the former. Whatever may 
have been the process of assumption or of reasoning in 
his own mind, in his philosophy he expressly substitutes 
the anti-theistic h3^thesis of necessity (together with 
that of spontaneity) for the theistic hypothesis of will 
The second consideration which leads to the same con- 
clusion is that if we omit the terms in question (neces- 
sity ^ necessary^ necessarily) from the propositions in which 
they are contained, that is, if we omit the hypothesis 
of necessity which those terms imply, the propositions 
themselves lose the precise force which M. Comte meant 
to attribute to them, and become in fact theistic in 
their complexion and perfectly reconcilable with a 
theistic conclusion. Thus in both the passages cited 
above, omit the assumed necessity (and spontaneily) of 
celestial and social order, and there is nothing in the 
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affirmation of invariable law that is incompatible with 
the exercise of will, for it is evident that will may be 
exerted to establish law either variable or invariable 
according to the capacity and character of the volun- 
tary agent On the other hand affirm, as M. Comte 
does, the necessity (and spontaneity) of order inherent 
in nature and in society without will and in contradis- 
tinction from will, and you have a definite form of anti- 
theistic doctrine based upon a distinct anti-theistic hypo- 
thesis. On these grounds it is held that the hypothesis 
of necessity, whatever that may amount to, in opposition 
to that of wiU, is included in M. Comte's system of 
philosophy and clearly implied in his language. The 
inquiry still remains, What is the meaning, the force, 
the value, of such a hypothesis ? What meaning,, force, 
value does M Comte himself give to the terms necessityy 
necessary^ necessarily^ to the propositions in which they 
are contained, and to the hypothesis which they in- 
volve? 

The only explanation by M. Comte of his meaning in 
the employment of the word necessary is contained in the 
forty-ninth lecture which treats of the necessary relations 
of social physics with the other fundamental branches of 
the positive philosophy. He there says that sociology 
must borrow from biology a very valuable philosophical 
principle, viz., the indispensable principle of the condi- 
tions of existence which he describes as a happy positive 
transformation of the dogma of final causes. This prin- 
ciple, he says, is the necessary result of the general diflt- 
tinction between the statical and the dynamical states, 
and in virtue of it the new political philosophy com- 
bining the two philosophical meanings of the word neces- 

2 c2 
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sary^ will spontaneously tend, in what .concerns at least 
all social arrangements of any great importance, con- 
stantly to represent as inevitable what at first appeal^ 
indispensable, and reciprocally. Such a spirit, he adds, 
seems eminently appropriate to the nature of social stu- 
dies, since we find ourselves equally brought to it by the 
most opposite philosophical routes, as especially is shown 
by the fine political aphorism of the Ulustrious De Maistre, 
Whatever is necessary exists. In a note appended to this 
passage M. Comte proposes an entirely new work on the 
philosophy of language which, instead of bringing toge- 
ther the different words that have identical or analo- 
gous meanings, would on the contrary be devoted to a 
comparison of the different fundamental meanings of the 
same term, a project not so new in the conception as he 
seems to have imagined. He illustrates the advantages 
of the proposed work by a further reference to the double 
meaning of the word necessary just indicated, which 
appears to him to offer one of the most characteristic 
examples both of the nature of this new operation and of 
the happy influence which its adequate accomplishment 
would exercise upon the gradual development and uni- 
versal extension of the true philosophic spirit. He con- 
siders it incredible that this apparent confusion between 
different meanings of the same word can have been acci- 
dental : we ought to see in it rather the valuable and 
irrefutable evidence of a certain fundamental coincidence, 
admirably apprehended by the general reason of man- 
kind, between the two ideas thus combined. * 

* " La sociologie y devra emnranier a la biologie nn princi|>e philoso- 
phique tr^s pr^cieux destin^ k y aevenir extrSmenient usuel et qui y reoevra 
mime son plus entier d^veloppement scientifique : il s'agit de cette neureuse 
transformation positive du dogme des causes finales qui constitue Tindispens- 
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The substance of this explanation appears to be that, 
in obedience to the fundamental principle of the con- 
ditions of existence, M. Comte offers two substitutes for 
the word necessary or illustrates it by two other words, 
one being the word indispensable and the other the word 
inevitable^ each expressing a necessity, but a necesl&ity 
under a special aspect, and the one being interchange- 
able with the other, so that what at first appears indis- 
pensable is seen to be inevitable, and conversely what is 
inevitable becomes indispensable. This analysis of the 
idea of necessity into the two ideas of indispensableness 
and inevitableness, although suggestive, is liable to two 
important defects. The first is that M. Comte has not 
indicated, even by a single example, to what cases or class 
of cases the one sense, and to what the other sense, would 
specially apply. The reader or thinker is left at sea 
without a chart or a rudder to determine what pheno- 

able princiDe des conditions d'existence. On sait que ce principe, r^soltat 
n^cessaire ae la distinction g^n^rale entre I'^tat statique efc i'^tat dynamique, 
appartieut sartont a I'^tude des corps viyans, oil cette distinction est beaucoup 
pins prononc^e qu'ailleurs, et a laquelle en effet I'esprit hnmain est surtout 
rede^able de cette importante operation pbilosophique : c'est done 1^ seulement 
que la notion g^n^rale en pent Stre aujourd'bui convenablement ac9[ULse. Mais 
quelle que soit sa haute utility directe dans I'^tude de la vie individuelle, la 
science sociale doit en faire pai* sa nature une application encore plus 6tendue 
et plus essentielle. C'est en vertu dc ce principe vraiment fondainental que, 
rapprocbant directement I'une de I'autre les deux acceptions philosophiques 
du mot M^eessaire, la nouvelle philosophie politique tendra spontan^ment^ en ce 
qui conceme au moins toutes les dispositions sociales d'une haute importance, 
a r^presenter sans cesse comme in^^itable ce qui se manifesto d'abord comma 
indispensable et r^ciproquement. U faut qu'un tel esprit soit 6minemment 
propre a la nature des etudes sociales, puisqu'on s'y trouve ^galement amen6 
iques les plus oppos6es ainsi que I'indique surtout ce bel 



par les voies i ^ 

aphorisme politique 'de l^illustre'de Maistre : Tout ce qui est nSeessaire existeJ* 
Philosophic Positive, W, pp. 490-412. '* Le double sens du mot nicessaire que 
je Yiens d'indiquer, meparait offrir un des examples lea mieux coract^ris^s, soit 
de la nature de cette operation nouvelle, soil de rheureuse influence que 
pourrait exercer son convenable accomplissement sur le d^veloppement graduel 
et I'extension universdle du veritable esprit pbilosophique. 11 ne faut pas 
croire en effet que cette confusion apparente puisse jamais 6tre accidentelle : on 
y doit toujours voir le pr^cieux et irrecusable temoignage d'une certaine coin- 
cidence fondamentale, admirablement sentie par la raison publique, entrc les 
deux id^s ainsi rapprochees." Note, p. 491. 
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mena are to be regarded as primarily indispensably aad 
what as primarily inevitable. Without some such ^uide 
the analysis has no practical utility. The second defect 
is that, even if such a distinction were made, it does not 
appear what would be gained either in deamess of con- 
ception or in precision of language by the substitution 
of two terms for one, each of which as much requires 
explanation as the one which they are employed to in- 
terpret or displace. When a phenomenon is affirmed to 
be necessary ; in astronomy, the order of the heayens; 
in biology, the connection between organ and function ; 
in sociology, the progress of civilization ; the alleged ne- 
cessity is not explained by saying that the given pheno- 
menon is indispensable to the conditions of existence or 
is inevitable under those conditions. The necessity is 
merely re-affirmed in other words. If we say that the 
existence of a given organ is the indispensable condition 
of the performance of the given function, and that the per- 
formance of the given function is the inevitable condition 
of the existence of the given organ, what more is gained 
than if we were to say that the existence of the given 
organ is the necessary condition of the performance of the 
given function, and that the performance of the given 
function is the necessary condition of the existence of the 
given organ ? The difference is a mere play upon words, 
a mere change of coimters, which adds nothing to the 
total amount of our ideas and affords no greater insight 
into the relations of phenomena. If we are told that the 
order of the heavens and the development of society are 
necessary J and if in explanation it is added that they are 
inevitable consequences of antecedent causes and mdis- 
pensable causes of future results, what increase does this 
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explanation give to the amount of our knowledge or to 
the certainty of our convictions ? None. We simply 
assert by a periphrasis, which perhaps disguises even 
fipom ourselves the poverty of our thought, that causa* 
tion is permanent ; that events are connected with each 
other in the relation of causes and effects ; that appro- 
priate means continue to fulfil designed ends and de- 
signed ends to be fulfilled by appropriate means. 
Beyond this, the words necessary^ indispensable^ inevitabUy 
express nothing, explain nothing, teach nothing. They 
give us no clue to understand the order of the heavens 
or the order of society, the laws of nature or the myste- 
ries of life. Without the use of these words we may 
know but little : in the use of them we are as profoundly 
ignorant as we were before. 

If in conformity with M. Comte's system of thought 
we endeavour to find some basis for the idea of necessity 
without having recourse to a supreme will which he re- 
jects, we shall fail in the attempt. Necessity is an abstract 
conception and describes a quality of existence, and it 
must therefore inhere in some mode or form of being. 
What is it that is necessary, or indispensable, or inevit- 
able? Is it phenomena, the phenomena of motion, 
of celestial order, of social harmony ? If so, why are 
phenomena necessary? If you do not know why 
they are necessary, how do you know that they are 
necessary? Is it the forms of phenomena that are 
necessary? But the forms of phenomena are con- 
tinually changing. Is it the relations of phenomena 
that are necessary? But the mutual relations of pheno- 
mena are equally mutable. Is it that invisible link 
called law which binds certain phenomena into a class 
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and all classes of phenomena into a coherent whole ? 
But law is itself, like necessity, an abstract conception, 
and whether they are separately regarded as law and 
necessity or in combination as necessary law, these ab- 
stract conceptions demand an appropriate substance in 
which they inhere, a mind from which they emanate, 
a will which they express, an end to which they are 
directed ; and thus even M. Comte's favourite principles 
of law and necessity carry us back to the ideas of a God 
and a providence from which by means of them he seeks 
to divorce the human reason. 

Taking this hypothesis of necessity in itself, and 
holding it independent, as M. Comte does, of the belief 
in a supreme will, let it be further considered whether 
necessity or necessary law can be accepted as the funda- 
mental principle of a sound positive philosophy. In the 
exposition of his philosophy M. Comte repeatedly recog- 
nizes the distinction between the statical and dynamical 
relations of phenomena. He considers that under this 
double aspect all natural effects may be conceived as 
simple necessary results either of the laws of extension 
or of the laws of motion. He applies thb distinction to 
the phenomena of the universe in its widest sense, and 
on a narrower scale to the phenomena of the solar system. 
And finally he teaches a corresponding distinction in 
the phenomena of society, the distinction between order 
and progress, two conditions which he holds to be equally 
imperious and to exist in intimate and indissoluble com- 
bination. * The question that arises upon this is, not 

* " Je dois r&ppeler une conception philosophique de la plus haute impor- 
tance, expos^e par M. de Blainville dans la belie introduction de ses Principes 
Oeneraux d'Anatomie CbmparSe, Eile cousiste en ce que tout Stre actif, et 
sp^ialement tout 6tre vivant, peut-etre etudi6 dans tous ses ph6noinenes sous 
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whether two such classes of phenomena exist, viz., 
statical and dynamical phenomena in nature, and the 
analogous phenomena of order and progress in society, 
but whether the existence of both is possible or conceiv- 
able under a system in which necessity or necessary law 
is the principle on which every thing rests, wholly inde- 
pendent and exclusive of a supreme wiU. For what does 
necessity mean when ascribed to any given series or class 
of phenomena such as those, whether material or moral, 
which M. Comte has signalized ? It means that those 
phenomena which are said to be necessary must be what 
they are, and cannot be other than what they are. No 
one can identify necessity with fixity and invariability 

deux rapports fondamentaux, sons le rapport statiqne et sons le rapj^rt djna- 
miaue, c^est4i-dire, comme apte k agir et comme agissant effectivement." 
PLiiosophie Positiv^e, i. p. 33. — "Si toates les parties de Tunivers etaient 
conges comme immobiles, il n'y aarait evidemment a observer que des pL^no- 
m^nes g^oro^triques, pnisque tout se r^duirait k des relations de forme, de 
grandeur, et de situation ; ayant ensuite dgard aux mouyemens qoi s'y ex^cu- 
tent, il 7 a lieu k consid6rer de plus des ph6iiom^ues m^caniques. En ap- 
plicjuant ici, apr^s Tavoir suffisamment ^^n^ralis^ une conception phUoso- 
phique diie i^M.de Blainville, on pent done etablir que, vu sous le rapport statique, 
runivers ne presente que des ph^nom^nes geometriques, et sous le rapport 
dynamique, que des ph^nom^nes m6caniqnes. Ainsi la geometric et la m^ca- 
nique constituent par elles-ni ernes les deux sciences naturelles fondamentales, 
en ce sens que tons les effets naturels peuvent Stre concus comme de simples 
r^uUats necessaires on des lois de 1 6tenduo ou des lois du mouvement.'* 
i. p. 141. — "Les ph^nomenes g^orodtriques quipeuvent etre le sujet de nos 
recherches dans le syst^me solaire dout nous iaisons partie forment deux 
classes bien distinctes ; les uns se rapportent k chaque astre envisage comme 
immobile et comprennent sa dbtance, sa figure, sa grandeur, I'atmosph^re 
dont il est peut-etre entour^ &c., en un mot, tons les ^hSmens essentiels qui le 
carnct^riseiit directement ; les autres sont relatife k Tastre consid6r6 dans sea 
d^placemens et se r^duisent k la comparaison math^matique des divers posi- 
tions qu'il occupe aux diff^rentcs ^poques de sa course p^riodique 

Cette division n'est point purement artificielle. On nourra Texprimer comr 
mod^ment en employant les expressions de ph^nomeues siatiques pour le 
premier ordre et ph^nom^nes dynamiqnes pour le second." ii. p. 93. — "L'ordre 
et le progr^s que Tantiquit^ regardait comme essentiellement inconciliables, 
constituent de plus en plus par la nature de la civilisation modeme 
deux conditions ^galement imperieuses dont Tiutime et indissoluble com- 
binaison caract^ise d^rmais et la di£Bcult^ Tondamentale et la principale 
ressource de tout veritable syst^me politique. Aucun ordre r^el ne pent plus 
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more explicitly than M. Comte has done. Now fixity 
and invariability are the precise and definite qualities of 
statical phenomena^ and to say that any given pheno- 
mena are statical ia to say that they are fixed and in- 
variable, that is, necessary or subject to necessity or 
necessary law. The same definition, however, excludes 
dynamical phenomena firom a system of necessity or ne* 
cessary law ; that is, excludes phenomena which are sub- 
ject to change from a system characterized by fixity and 
invariability. For fixity and invariability mean absence 
of change. Motion, for instance, is change, and fixity 
and invariability are, when ascribed to physical objects, 
8ynon3nnous with absence of motion. Necessity thus is 
immobility ; and necessary law, considered simply in it- 
self without any concomitant and superior power or wiH, 
is a law that would impose immobility on the universe 
of nature as the essential condition of its existence. 
Necessity, if it were indeed the fundamental principle of 
all things, might have produced the Tohu and Bohu of 
the Hebrew cosmogony, or it might now reproduce that 
stagnant void and congeal the vast panorama of the 
heavenly orbs into inert masses. But in order to com- 
bine dynamical with statical phenomena ; motion, life, 
and thought with form, magnitude, and position ; ac- 
tion and progress with order and beauty ; a higher power 
than necessity must preside, a divine spirit must move 
on the face of nature and of society. M.. Comte in 
teaching the doctrine of necessity without a supreme 
will teaches a doctrine that would annihilate science, 
society, and history,' and would reduce the universe to a 
petrifaction equally without man capable of knowing, 
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loYuigy and adoring, and without a divinity worthy to 
be known, loved, and adored. 

It may be objected that the absence of motion, life, 
and thought, the universal stagnation of nature and 
being, which from the very definition of necessity is 
assumed as its result without a supreme will, must be 
equally the result of necessity with such a will. Neces- 
sity, it may be argued, does not lose its inherent nature, 
its special and peculiar phenomena are not less inevit- 
able, imder the guidance of a supreme will than if that 
necessity were sole and omnipotent. This is true. 
Necessity must remain necessity whether with or with- 
out a God. The objection may even be strengthened 
by the consideration that, if there is a God, he cannot 
be other than a necessary being. We cannot conceive 
of him otherwise than as a necessary being. Necessary 
laws cannot be, or be conceived to be, other than expres- 
sions of his necessary will. His necessary wiU cannot 
express itself, or be conceived by us as expressing itself, 
otherwise than in necessary laws. In affirming a God 
we by no means annul necessity. If there is a God, 
he is a necessary being, his will is necessary, his laws 
are necessary, and all the complicated effects and causes 
which flow from their operation are necessary. Those, 
however, who would employ this objection as an argu- 
ment against the being of a God, as if a necessary mind 
expresfflng itself in necessary law were as incompatible 
with motion, life, and thought, as necessary law with- 
out such a mind is shown to be, overlook the essen- 
tial conditions of the question. The essential conditions 
of the question are that motion, life, and thought exist ; 
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and the argument is that the hypothesis of necessity 
does not, but that the hypothesis of will does, explain 
their existence. 

Within our own experience and under our own. 
observation necessity and motion are in constant and 
conjoint operation, that is, necessary motion exists. 
The argument against M. Comte's hypothesis of neces- 
sity is not that necessity and motion are incompatible, 
but that necessity and motion without will are incom- 
patible. Necessity does not explain motion. To say that 
motion is necessary is merely to affirm the continuity or 
perpetuity of the causes that produce it. If necessity, 
as M. Comte assumes, were the primary principle of all 
things, then all things, as has been shown, would be 
stationary, and being stationary there would exist, as 
M. Comte admits, only relations of form, of magnitude, 
of position. But the globe on which we live is a 
moving body, and the planets, suns, and systems by 
which it is surrounded in space are all in motion. Those 
motions are acknowledged to be under the operation 
of necessary law, and therefore necessity and motion 
are not incompatible. But necessity alone, absolute, 
underived, unconditional necessity, such as M. Comte 
assumes, would transfix every heavenly body in eternal 
immobility. How could necessity originate motion to 
which by its very definition it is opposed? We are 
thus driven to the supposition of a cause which shall 
not exclude necessity, for necessary laws exist producing 
necessary motion ; but which shall be higher than mere 
necessity, for motion and law exist which mere necessity 
could not produce and maintain. That cause is the 
necessary source and support of all law and of all 
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motion. How could motion originate or the laws of 
motion be sustained except by the operation of will, a 
connection of cause and effect of which we furnish illus- 
trations every day of our lives whenever we move a limb 
or speak a word. 

In like manner within our own experience and under 
our own observation necessity and mind are in constant 
and conjoint operation, that is, necessary order exists in 
mental and moral relations. Here again the argument 
against M. Comte's hypothesis of necessity is not that ne- 
cessity and mind are incompatible, but that necessity and 
mind without will are incompatible, and this is the more 
obvious, inasmuch as volition is merely one of the modes 
of mental operation. Necessity does not explain mind. 
To say that the order of mental and moral relations 
is necessary is merely to affirm the continuity or perpe- 
tuity of the causes that produce it. We ourselves live, 
think, and reason. We see others living, thinking, and 
reasoning around us. And M. Comte teaches that they 
and he and we are alike under the operation of neces- 
sary law. It follows that necessity and mind are not 
incompatible, and that something more than necessity is 
required to explain the existence of mind. If necessity 
were the supreme and ultimate principle there could be 
no life, no mind, no thought, no will. There would be 
universal mental and moral stagnation. But we and 
others live, think, reason, and act, and therefore neces- 
sity is not supreme and ultimate. How could life ori- 
ginate except from some living power? How thought 
except from some thinking being ? Necessity is not that 
power, that being, and we are thus compelled to con- 
ceive of a higher, greater, and better whom we call God, 
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compelled to conceive of that higher, greater, and better 
as expressing his being in the operation of necessary 
law, and consequently compelled to conceive of necessary 
law, not as the antithesis, but as the effluence of neces- 
sary mind, thought, and will. 

Not only do we perceive in motion, life, and thought, 
the inadequacy of a mere necessity to produce sucli 
phenomena and the adequacy of a necessary mind for 
their production, but we perceive also the point of con- 
ciliation and union between the fixed and invariable 
character of statical, and the apparently fleeting and 
indeterminate character of dynamical, phenomena. Ne- 
cessity, the fundamental principle of the positive philo- 
sophy, is an abstract impersonal conception, and simply 
means that the object or being to which or to whom it 
is ascribed must be and remain what it is. Applied to 
what we call matter it means that matter having no 
. inherent motive force is and must be of itself immobile, 
possessing only statical properties, such as form, magni- 
tude, position. Applied to what we call mind it means 
that mind having an inherent motive fi>rce is and must 
be of itself mobile, possessing and communicating 
dynamical properties, such as motion, life, thought. 
Conceive the universe of nature subject to necessary 
laws, as M. Comte assumes, without an impelling, ani- 
mating, informing, presiding miad, then within the 
remotest bounds of space, motion, life, and thought 
would cease, and by the force of that necessity the 
universe would be fix)zen into one vast icicle. Conceive 
an impelling, animating, informing, presiding mind, 
then by the force of the same necessity we shall have 
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the fair and glorious world that we now see spread 
before and around us, full of motion, life, and thought, 
revealing the mind of which it is the expression, and 
reflecting in the necessary laws both of matter and of 
mind the grandeur and excellence of their source. 
Necessity, instead of being incompatible with mind, is 
precisely that attribute of mind which gives stability, 
and the assurance of stability, to the universe and its 
laws. 
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Section V. 

Hypotheses of Spontaneity and Necessity. 

In the two preceding sections the hypotheses of 
spontaneity and necessity have been separately consi- 
dered with a view to a just estimate of the independent 
merits or demerits of each. But neither is held by M. 
Comte to the exclusion of the other. In his positive 
philosophy they are assumed and aflBirmed simul- 
taneously and are presented as existing in intimate 
union and in harmonious co-operation. To both of 
these hypotheses he recurs with great frequency and 
great variety of phrase and application. Every thing 
is either necessary or spontaneous, or it is both the one 
and the other. Law is necessary, order is spontaneous, 
law and order are both necessary and spontaneous. 
Every thing exists necessarily, that is, it is because it 
must be and cannot but be. Every thing exists spon- 
taneously, that is, it is what it is in virtue of its in- 
herent forces or energies. These are primary ideas belong- 
ing to his system of thought, ideas on which his mind 
reposes with confidence as ultimate principles, above or 
beyond which he cannot ascend, by which all phe- 
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nomena are explained, and from which all the laws of 
phenomena are dogmatically deduced. Thus, in passages 
already cited, the order of the heavenly bodies is repre- 
sented as both necessary and spontaneous (p. 364) ; the 
fundamental sentiment of a spontaneous social move- 
ment as necessarily constituting the true scientific basis 
of human dignity (p. 372); human society as the 
simple necessary consequence of the spontaneous order 
resulting from invariable natural laws (p. 373) ; and 
the extinction of the early forms of civilization as the 
spontaneous result of the necessary passage of social 
science into the positive state (p. 385). Other illustra- 
tions of this combination will hereafter appear, but 
these are suiflSicient to establish the fact. The inquiry 
arises whether the two hypotheses thus assumed are 
compatible with each other. Can they consistently 
belong to the same system of thought, and constitute 
the foundations of the same system of philosophy ? Or 
are they on the contrary mutually contradictory and 
subversive ? 

In response to this inquiry, it is submitted for the 
judgment of the reader whether M. Comte, perhaps 
from the want of those habits of interior observation 
which he crudely contemns* and from the consequent 

* '' H est sensible en effet qae, par nne n^cessit^ inyincible, Pesprit humain 
pent observer directement tons les ph^nom^aes excepts les siens propres. Car, 
par qui serait faite I'observation P On con9oit5 relativement aox pn^nomenes 
moraoXf que I'homme poisse s'observer lai-m6me*sons le rapport aes passions 
qui I'animent, par oette raison anatomiane, ^ae les organes qui en sont le si^e 
sont distincts de oeuz destines aux ronctions observatrices. Encore rnSme 
que chacun ait eu occasion de faire snr lui de telles remarques, elles ne 
saaraient 6videmment avoir jamais une grande importance scientifique, et le 
meilleur moyen de oonnaitre les passions sera-t-il tonjours de les observer en 
dehors : car tout 6tat de passions tr^pronono6, c'est-^dire, pr^is^ment celui 
Qu'il serait la plus essentiel d'examiner, est n^oessairement incompatible avec 
I'^tat d'observatioii. Mais» quant a observer de la mSme manibre les ph6no- 
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neglect of thtt careftil analysis of the mental conceptions 
which intmcH" observatkm enforces and facilitates, has 
not unconsciously adopted two fundam^ital principles 
from two conflicting theories, each principle and each 
theory being not only opposed to the other, but both 
also irreconcilably hostile to the principle and the theory 
which he himself advocates and with which he seeks to 
incorporate such incongruous elements. 

What is the distuiguishing idea that underlies and 
pervades the theory of chance? It is that in every fact of 
nature and every event of history there is a total absence 
of law, of causation, of necessary connection between one 
fact or event and another; that every fact exists and every 
event happens single, isolated, and independent; and 
that no fact or event can be traced to its source or fol- 
lowed to its consequences. And what is the distin- 
guishing idea that underlies and pervades the doctrine 
of spontaneity in the philosophy of M. Comte? It is 
that the phenomena to which that quality is ascribed 
are self-derived ; that they proceed from and are sus- 
tained by their own inherent force ; and that they are 

m^nes intellectuels pendant (ju'ils s'ex^cutent, 11 y a impossibility manifeste. 
L'individa pensant ne saurait se partager en deux, doot Fun raisonneratl; 
tandis que 1 autre regarderait raisonner. L'oreane observ6 et Torganc obser- 
vateur etant dans ce cas identiques, comment r observation poarrait-elle avoir 
lieu? Cette pr^tendue m^thode psychologiqae est done radicalement nolle 
dans son principe. Aussi, consid6rons k quels proc6d6es profond^ment contra- 
dictoires elle conduit imm^diatement ! D'un cot^ on yous recommande de 
TOtts isoler, autant que possible, de toute sensation ext6rieaie, il hoi swtout 
Yous interdire t-out travail intellectuel ; car, si vous ^es senlement ocoup^s k 
faire le calcul le plus simple, que deviendrait I'obBervation interietire ? &im 
autre c6t6, apr^s avoir eunn, a force de pr^utions, atteint cet 6tat psrfait de 
sommeil intellectuel, vous devrez vous occuper a oontempler les (^rations om 
8'ex6cuteront dans votre esprit, lorsqu'il ne s'y passera plus rien! ^os 
descendants verront sans doute de telles pr6tensions transport^ un jour sor 
la scene. Les rdsultats d'une aussi 6trange mani^re de proc6der sont parfaite- 
ment confbrme au principe. • ' * • Uobtervatum iittineure en^ncfare presaue 
autant d'o))inions divergentes qu'il j a d'individns croyant s^ livier." Fhuo- 
sopbie Positive, i. p. 85. See also lii. p. 773, and vi pp. 48S, 706. 
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independent of external or superior influence. What 
is this but another name for chance ? Where is the 
dividing line between chance and spontaneity? Why 
may not the so-called spontaneous order <£ heavenly 
bodies and of human society fall into the anarchy of 
chance ? Why may not the anarchy of chance 
amongst other contingencies adbieve the dignity of 
spontaneous ord^? And yet it is this doctrine of 
spontaneity, essentially identical with the theory of 
chance, that we find mixed up with a system of positive 
philosophy professedly based on fixed and invariable 
law. 

Again, what is the distinguishing idea that under- 
lies and pervades the theory of will? It is that there is 
one supreme, all-pervading, and immutable mind which 
governs all things and all beings with perfect wisdom 
and goodness. And what is \hi^ distinguishing idea that 
underlies and pervades ihe doctrine of necessity in the 
philosophy of M. Comte ? It is that all things and all 
beings are governed by law, that law is fixed and iitva- 
riable, and that its operations are not subject either to 
divine or human caprice. The theory and the doctrine 
are essentially identical in the recognition of law. Both 
aflSrm law, its unchangeableness, its superiority to all 
arbitrary interfei^ence. But because the theory affirms 
not only law but a source of law, it is stigmatized and 
rejected by M. Comte. He who sees no discrepancies 
between spontaneity and law seeks to establish the 
widest possible divergence between necessity and wiH 
Yet whence does M. Comte derive this conception of 
necessity? Not from the theory of chance for chance 
pres^xts the notion only of vague, desultory, and on- 
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stable phenomena. Not from spontaneity, even if con- 
ceived as diflferent from chance, for spontaneity is as 
fluctuating, variable, and uncertain as the diverse nature 
of the objects supposed to possess this self-motive power. 
Not from law, for we know law only under two generic 
forms, those of human and natural law, of which the 
former by the acknowledgment of all and the latter by 
the admission of M. Comte do not supply the idea of 
necessity. Human law created by and dependent upon 
the human will partakes of the fluctuations of its source 
and is enacted, modified, and annulled according to its 
varying determinations. Human law then does not 
afford the idea of necessity. In like manner natural 
law does not, at least according to M. Comte, in itself 
include that idea, for if it did it would exclude all 
those imperfections, irregularities, and counteractions, on 
which he, a firm believer in law, frequently and largely 
insists. He teaches the reality of law, and the reality 
also of deviations from law that are inconsistent with 
the idea, at least in his mind, of its inherent necessity. 
Natural law then has not furnished him with the idea 
of necessity, and the question still recurs whence that 
idea proceeds. 

The fact seems to be that we acquire the idea of ne- 
cessity only when, passing through the seeming vagaries 
of chance we ascend to the higher conception of law, 
and passing through the seeming contradictions of 
law we ascend to the higher conception of a lawgiver, 
an intelligent first cause, a providential ruler, a neces- 
sary being, and returning on our steps from that cen- 
tral and generative idea, ascribe the necessity which 
belongs primarily to his nature to the laws which are 
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the expression of his perfect and necessary will. As 
M. Comte has borrowed the hypothesis of spontaneity 
from the theory of chance which he entirely rejects, so 
he has borrowed the hypothesis of necessity from the 
theory of will which he equally repudiates, and he 
amalgamates them into a system of philosophy which is 
radically alien to both, a philosophy which affirms law 
in opposition to chance, and law without a God in oppo- 
sition to theism. 

In illustration of the virtual struggle in M. Comte's 
mind and writings between a spontaneity which is not 
to be distinguished from chance and leads to change, 
and a necessity which is opposed to all chance and all 
change, reference may be made to the passages already 
cited (pp. 30-36) in which he asserts the existence of mal- 
arrangement in the normal order of the heavenly bodies 
and mal-organization in the normal structure of living 
beings, and in which he also complains of the obstruc- 
tions that war and opinion oppose to the normal move- 
ment of society ; whereas it seems obvious that under a 
system of universal law such as he advocates the alleged 
celestial mal-arrangement and animal mal-organization, 
obstructive war and anarchical opinion, must with all 
other phenomena be themselves normal and necessary. 
This state of mind appears more or less distinctly in 
other passages. Thus in treating of astronomy he con- 
siders that the general result of the study of the pertur- 
bations belonging to our system has been irrefutably to 
establish the fundamental stability of our world, but 
to this conclusion he adds qualifications which seem to 
imply a temporary forgetfulness of his own doctrine of 
necessary law, for he says that this conclusion has been 
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established only in referaice to all stars of some import- 
ance and in reference even to them only when considered 
under aU essential relations, which leaves the reader to 
suppose that this fundamental stability does not exist in 
reference to the unessential relations of important stars 
or to any of the relations of unimportant stars.* Strictly, 
under a system of necessary law, there can be no pertur- 
bations. If the supposed perturbations are the effects 
of the operation of necessary law, then they cease to be 
perturbations. K they occur beyond the pale of neces- 
sary law, then they so far disprove its existence. There 
can be no doubt however that M. Comte speaks of per- 
turbations as they appear to wj without denying that they 
are the effects of law, and in like manner when he speaks 
of the fundamental stability of our world as having been 
established only in reference to stars of importance, he 
has in view our imperfect acquaintance with bodies of 
inferior importance such as asteroids and comets with- 
out questioning that they also are amenable to law. But 
this explanation is scarcely admissible when he excepts 
from the affirmation of fundamental stability the unes- 
sential relations of important stars, since under a i^i^stem 
of necessary law, it is impossible to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between essential and unessential relations. Are 
essential relations, according to M. Comte, subject to ne- 
cessity, unessential relations to spontaneity ? The former 
to law, the latter to chance ? 

Again, in another passage, M. Comte affirms that the 
rational conception of the phenomena of human society 

* " Le r^ultat g^ndral de T^tude des perturbations a 6t^ d'6tablir de la 
mam^re la pins irrecusable la stability fondauentale de notre monde relatire* 
ment a tons les astres de quelqne importance, consid6r6s soua tons ies rap- 
ports essentieb." Fhiiosophie Positive, iL p. 337. 
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is possible only on the assumption of the principal astro- 
nomical laws ; that if the various astronomical elements 
of our planet, such as its distance from the sun, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, &c. experienced any consider- 
able changes, our social development would be percep- 
tibly influenced by them, and if the alterations were 
carried too far that development would become even 
impossible ; and that the irregularities (derangemens) 
actually found to exist in our solar system are proved 
to be, not indefinite variations, but gradual and very 
limited oscillations round a mean condition which is 
necessarily invariable.* These propositions are not dis- 
puted or disputable ; but admitting what is here truly 
affirmed that the rational conception of the phenomena 
of human society is possible only on the assumption of 
the principal astronomical laws, let it also be asked what 
is requisite to the rational conception of that invariable 
necessity which is simultaneously asserted. An invari- 
able necessity is not only inconsistent with indefinite 
variations but with all variations whatsoever, even with 
those derangements which science reduces to gradual 
and very limited oscillations round a mean condition. 

♦ " Meme les ph^nomenes relatifs au ddveloppement des aocii^t^s humaines 
Be saundent; 6tre 0011911s rationellement sans la consideration pr6alable des 
principales lois astronomiques. On poarra ie sentir ais^meni qae si les divers 
Siemens astronomiques de notre plim^te comme sa distance aa soleil et par 
suite la dur6e de Tann^e, I'obliquit^ de I'ecliptique &c. 6prouvaieut quelques 
changemens importans, ce qui en astronomie n'aurait gu^ire d'autre effet que de 
modifier quelques ca«Mciens, notre ddveloppement serial en serait sans doute 
notablement affects, et deviendrait m^me impossible si ces alterations ^taient 
pHOuss^es trop loin^ Je ne Grains nullement oe mdriter le reproche d'exa^ra- 
tion en ^tablissant a ce sujet que la physique sociale n'etait point une science 

Sosnble tant que les g^onietres n'avaient pas ddmontre comme r^suitat general 
e la m6canique celeste que les derangemens de notre syst^me solsure ne 
sauraient jamais Stre que des oscillations graduelles et tr^s-Umites autour d'un 
6tat moyen necessairement invariable. Comment espererait-on en effet former 
ayec certitude quelques lois naturelles relativement aux pbenom^nes sociaux, si 
les donnas astronomiques sous Tempire desquelles ils s'acoomplissent pouvaient 
comporter des variations indefinies/* Philosopbie Positive, ii. p. 33. 
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Derangements are irregularities, anomalies, violations of 
law, and so far as they exist they annul law. On the 
other hand an invariable necessity is a necessity which 
does not and cannot change ; and if such a necessity is 
compatible with such derangements as are reducible by 
science but forbids indefinite variations, where is the line 
of demarcation to be drawn between the two, and why 
may not the one pass into the other ? Why may not 
gradual and very limited oscillations be expanded into 
indefinite variations, or indefinite variations contracted 
into gradual and very limited oscillations round a mean 
condition, and in either case what becomes of the invari- 
able necessity ? We have here another example of the 
apparent confusion of ideas existing in M. Comte's mind 
on this subject, a confusion arising from the vain attempt 
to combine in the same system of philosophic thought 
the irreconcilable elements of an invariable necessity and 
a variable spontaneity as ultimate principles. 

The passages of this description that would admit and 
require comment, are numerous. Thus in one already 
produced (p. 372) a contrast is drawn between a social 
movement spontaneous and regulated by natural laws 
constituting necessarily the true scientific basis of human 
dignity, and a social automatism passively directed by the 
absolute and arbitrary supremacy either of providence 
or of the human legislator. But if the social movement 
is spontaneous, it is a law to itself and transcends all law 
except its own inherent tendencies. If the social move- 
ment is regulated by natural laws which exist and operate 
necessarily, then it is not spontaneous and self-impulsive. 
Again, if spontaneous, the idea of a providence must of 
course be excluded, but why exclude that of human 
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legislation which on that supposition must be a part, 
and a most important part, of the spontaneous action of 
society. If the social movement is both spontaneous 
and regulated by law, where after the rejection of a 
providence can M. Comte find the link which com- 
bines law and spontaneity in friendly union ; the spon- 
taneity which is peculiar to each individual and the law 
which is common to all ? 

In another place he says that with respect to aU phe- 
nomena whatsoever positive philosophy, in conformity 
with its fundamental principle of the conditions of 
existence, always teaches that in their relations to 
man, there is spontaneously established, in accordance 
with their natural laws, a certain necessary order; 
but without ever pretending that this order does not 
present under this aspect grave and numerous incon- 
veniences, subject in a certain degree to modifica- 
tion by a wise human intervention.* Here we have 
more than the usual jumble of necessary order sponta- 
neously established according to natural law, this order 
producing grave and numerous inconveniences, and 
these inconveniences in part remediable and in part not 
remediable by human intervention. But if the order of 
society is established spontaneously, then its inconveni- 
ences, however grave and numerous, must also be spon- 
taneous, and then ako the wise human intervention 
which is to remedy the foolish vagaries of spontaneously 

* " Envers des ph^nom^nes qnelconaues, la pkilosoj^hie positive d'apr^s son 

{)rincipe fondamentole des conditions d existence enseigne toujours que dans 
ears relations a I'homme, il s'^tablit spontan^ment, d'apr^slears lois naturelles, 
nn certain ordre n^cessaire; mats sans jamais pr^tendre que oet ordre ne 
pr^sente point sous cet aspect, de graves et nombreux inconveniens, mocti- 
nables k nn certain degr^ par nne sage intervention iinmaine." Philosophic 
Positive, iv. p. 342, 
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established order must itself be spontaneous. Sponta- 
neous wisdom will remedy the eyils of spontaneous folly 
and there will thus be established the condition of a p^*- 
petual alternation between spontaneous retrogression and 
spontaneous progression which is chance and is wholly 
inconsistent with the uniform and determinate course of 
natural law and necessary order. If on the other hand 
the order of society is necessary, then how can a neces- 
sary order require modifications ? How can those modi- 
fications of a necessary order be produced by a wise hu- 
man intervention when human as well as superhuman 
influence in regulating the social movement is expressly 
denied? What is the degree to which the inconve- 
niences of necessary order are remediable? By whom, 
when, where, how has that degree been ascertained? 
Why may it not be exceeded ? And to what system of 
being, necessary or spontaneous, does the residuum be- 
long consisting of those inconveniences that are not re- 
mediable by a wise human intervention ? 

Once more, M. Comte tells us that the fundamental evo- 
lution of humanity must be so much the more necessarily 
subjected to imperious natural laws in. proportion as it 
embraces more complex phenomena in which the irre- 
gularities proceeding from individual influences must 
to a greater extent be naturally effaced.* Analyze the 
propositions contained in this statement and see to what 
they conduct. It is affirmed that the fundamental evo- 
lution of humanity is necessarily subjected to imperious 

* "L'6roliitioii fondamentale de Phtunanit^, comparativement appr^ci^e sona 
Ics divera aspects socianx, doit fetre par la nature dn sujet, d'autant plus 
n^cessairement assujettie a d^mp^rienses lois natareiles qu'elle conceme des 
ph^nom^nes plus composes, oil les irr^gularit^s provenuea d'influeiices iiufi- 
▼iduelles ^uelconques doifent natareliement s'efiacer davantage." Pliilosopliie 
Positive, iy. p. 377. 
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natural laws ; that Lowever strong that necea^ty and 
however imperiQus those laws^ irregularities do exist 
under them proc^ding from individual influences which 
for the time are stronger and more imperious; that 
those individual influences are strongest, the consequent 
irregularities gravest and most numerous, necessity and 
law weakest, when phenomena are simple, and that when 
phenomena are complex, necessity and law are more 
fully re-instated in thdr functions and irregularities 
comparatively disappear with the individual influences 
which produced them. There are then degrees of neces- 
sity. Necessity, which with IL Ccmite is at one time 
something fixed^ invariable^ and imperious, is at another 
something vague, vacillating, and changeable. In other 
words, necessity is chance,, and chance is necessity ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

Finally, M. Comte not only confounds necesaty and 
spontaneity, law and chance, but teaches two kinds of 
necessity, sometimes in friendly co-operation, at other 
times in irresistible antagonism, either physical or moral. 
Thus in one instance a double moral necessity is repre- 
sented as contributing to the same result, the perpetua- 
tion of error and illusion. In another instance he 
describes humanity, at the commencement of its career, 
as politically and logically bound in a radically vicious 
circle by the complete opposition of two necessities 
equally irresistible.* But the most striking example of 

* '^ La cftose essentielle de ces modificationa plus ^tendoes r&ultant da 
meme principe qui determine one plos grande GompIicatioii,8ayoir, la g6u6ralit^ 
d^croissaate des diveis ordrea de ph^uom&nea^ elle ooatribue m^Titaolement a 
perp<^tuer but 1a puiasance effective de I'liomme une aberration primitive ainsi 
deyenue beaucoup plua difficOe a d^meler et par suite plus excusable.- Cette 
double n^cessitd a dii spontan^ment affecter davantage T^tude des ph6no- 
m^es sociaux qui deyaient a ce titre demeurer plus lougtemps et plus pro- 
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this confusion of idea is that in which the opposition 
between the two necessities does not appear to have 
presented itself to his own mind. Thus, we have already 
seen (pp. 406, 407) that he considers the general result 
of the study of the perturbations existing in the solar 
system has been irrefutably to establish the fundamental 
stability of our world and to show that they can never 
be more than gradual and very limited oscillations round 
a mean condition necessarily invariable. This is as strong 
language as can well be employed to affirm the stability 
of our system. Notwithstanding this however M. Comte 
anticipates a far distant future when the different bodies 
that compose that system, in consequence of the con- 
tinual resistance of the general medium in which they 
move, will necessarily and inevitably be re-absorbed into 
the sun from which it is probable they originally issued 
and which will afterwards again throw off fragments of 
its own mass to constitute new planets and a new system, 
so that the previously alleged fundamental and necessary 
stability of our system has relation only to perturbations 
properly so called.* The facts of the case are not under 
discussion. The sole question here relates to the theory 

fond^ment que tons les autres le snjet de semblables illosioDS." Pliilosophie 
'^ * ' "''' "' ' sous ua noave' 

lent, oomme el 
par I'oppositio: 
6galement irr^sistibles." p. 680. 
* "Dans un avenir jusau'ici compl^tement inassignable, quoiqae noos 

Suissions assurer qu'il est innnement lointain, tous les astres de notre monde 
oivent n^cessairement finir par se r^unir k la masse solaire d'oil ils ont 
problablement ^man^, en sorte que la stability du syst^me est simplement rela- 
tive aux purturbations proprement dites." ii. p. 341. — " Nous savons, en effet, 
que par la seul resistance continue du milieu g^n^ral, notre monde doit, a la 
longue, se r^uuir in^vitablement a la masse soudre d'oil il est ^man^, jusqu'ji 
ce qu'une nouvelle dilatation de cette masse vienne, dans i'immensit6 des temps 
futurs, organiser, de la m6me mani^re, un monde nouveau destin^ afoumirune 
cnrri^re analogue." p. 383. 
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by which they are to be explained. According to M. 
Comte, then, there are perturbations that do, and there 
are perturbations that do not, affect the stability of our 
system. The perturbations that do not affect its stabi- 
lity are oscillations round a mean condition necessarily 
invariable. The perturbations that do affect its stabi- 
lity, necessarily, inevitably subvert that mean condition 
which is necessarily invariable and drag the whole system 
into a common ruin. As, according to this speculation, 
there are two classes of perturbations, one class which 
does, and another class which does not, threaten the 
stability of our system, so according to the same specu- 
lation, there are two kinds of necessity, one kind which 
insures the stability, and another which insures the 
destruction, of our system ; one kind which creates a 
mean con<^tion necessarily invariable, and another which 
necessarily annihilates that necessarily invariable mean 
condition. How are these two kinds of necessity recon- 
cilable with each other? How distinguishable from 
each other? What is a necessity that over-rides another 
necessity ? What is a necessity that is not necessary ? 

Such are the hypotheses of spontaneity and necessity 
— each inconsistent with itself and with the other, both 
of them gratuitous, unverified, and unverifiable — ^which 
a pretentious and spurious positivism proposes to sub- 
stitute for the sublime, well-established, and practical 
truths of a supreme will, of providential laws, and of 
wise and beneficent ends in nature, in life, and in his- 
tory. 
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ON THE DOCTRINE AND LATV OF CAUSAL RESEMBLANCE. 

The doctrine of causal resemblanee teaches that the cause is 
like the effect, and that from the nature of the effect the nature 
of the canse may be inferred. The law of cansal resemblance 
explains the limitations that restrict this inference, or the con- 
ditions nnd^ which this resemblance is necessary and those 
under which it is contingent. 

Spinoza in &e foorth and fifth a:doms and in the third 
proposition contained in the first part de Deo of his treatise 
on Ethics, maintains the doctrine of causal resemblance: — 
^^ Axiom lY. £ffeotfis cognitio a cognitione cansss dependet et 
eandem inrolvit. Axiom Y . Qusb nihil commune com se invicem 
habent, etiam per se inTicem intelligi non possnnt, sive con- 
ceptns nnius alterins conceptam non involvit. Propos. III. Quse 
res nihil commune inter se habent, earum una alterius causa 
esse non potest. Demonstr. Si nihil commune cum se invicem 
habent, ergo (per axiom 5) nee per se invicem possunt intelligi, 
adeoqne (per axiom 4) una alterius causa esse non potest." 

Coleridge in Us Biographia Literaria (i. 8) as quoted by Mr. 
MjII in his System of Logic (ii. 383) affirms as an ^ evident 
trutV that " iJie law of causality holds only between homogeneous 
things, t.^. tlungs havi&g some common property,** and therefore 
^ cannot extend fiwm one world into another, its opposite.'* 
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M. Victor Cousin, as quoted by the same author, in the last of 
his lectures on Locke enunciates this maxim : — ^^ Tout ce qui est 
vrai de I'effet est vrai de la cause." 

Descartes, also quoted bj Mr. Mill, says that the efficient cause 
must at least have all the perfections of the effect, and for this 
reason: — "Si enim ponamus aliquid in ideft reperiri quod non 
fuerit in ejus caus&, hoc igitur habet a nihilo." 

Sherlock in his Discourse on Providence (p. 13) says : " As 
it is natural to the reason of mankind to conclude the cause from 
the effect, so is it to learn the nature of the cause from the nature 
of the effect ; for whatever is in the effect must be either speci- 
fically or virtually in the cause; for whatever is in the effect 
which is not in the cause, that has no cause, for nothing can be 
a cause of that which it is not itself." 

Mr. Whewell in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences 
(ii. 583) says: — "Though the supreme cause must be incon- 
ceivably different from all subordinate causes and immeasurably 
elevated above them all, it must still include in itself all that is 
essential to each of them by virtue of that circumstance that it 
is the cause of their causality." 

Other authorities might be adduced in support of the doctrine 
of causal resemblance ; but tbese are sufficient to show that it 
has been held by profound and independent thinkers, and to 
afford some presimiption that it contains an element of truth. 
It is remarkable, however, that it is delivered in general and 
imqualified terms, and that no attempt is made to answer objec- 
tions or to explain the cases that contradict or seem to contradict 
the doctrine. 

Mr. Mill, in opposition to these authorities, denies the doctrine. 
He admits that "experience does afford a certain degree of 
countenance to the assumption" — ^^ that the conditions of a phe- 
nomenon must, or at least probably will, resemble the pheno- 
menon itself." — " The cause does in very many cases resemble 
its effect ; like produces like." But he holds it to be a fallacy 
and prejudice " that causes must necessarily resemble their effects, 
and that like could only be produced by like." He maintains 
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" that the very reverse might be the fact ; that there is nothing 
impossible in the supposition that no one property which is ti'ao 
of the effect might be true of the cause/* He refers with appro- 
bation to the works of Dr. Eeid, who employed " a world of 
argoment; and illustration to familiarize people .with the truth 
that the sensations or impressions on our minds need not neces- 
sarily be copies of or have any resemblance to the causes which 
produce them ; in opposition to the natural prejudice which led 
man to assimilate the action of bodies upon our senses, and 
through them upon our minds, to the transfer of a given form 
from one object to another by actual moulding." The just con- 
clusion from Coleridge's doctrine he considers to be that ^^as 
mind and matter have no common property, mind cannot act 
upon matter, nor matter upon mind." The inevitable conse- 
quence of Spinoza's doctrine, according to Mr. Mill, is that to 
which Spinoza pursued it, ^Uhe materiality of God;" and he 
travesties the reasoning of Descartes by the parody "that if 
there be pepper in the soup, there must be pepper in the cook 
who made it, since otherwise tlie pepper would be without a 
cause." 

Mr. Whewell does not seem to hold the doctrine very firmly, 
for in his Bridgewater Treatise (p. 360) we have the following 
passage : " We are led to consider the divine being as the autho'r 
of the laws of chemical, of physical, and of mechanical action, 
and of such other laws as make matter what it is ; and this is a 
view which no analogy of human inventions, no knowledge of 
human powers, at all assists to embody or understand. Science, 
therefore, while it discloses the mode of instrumentality employed 
by the Deity, convinces us more effectually than ever of the im- 
possibility of conceiving of God's actions by assimilating them to 
our own." The former quotation from the Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences amounts to this, that what is true of the ^effect 
is, in the language of Cousin, true also of the cause. The pre- 
sent quotation seems to shrink from this doctrine and to admit 
of the interpretation that what is true of the effect is not true of 
the cause, probably for the purpose of escaping from the conse- 

2e 
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quence charged upon the doctrine of Spinoza, Descartes, Cole- 
ridge, and Cousin, that God is materiaL 

It is evident, however, that this consequence is not avoided by 
first employing the doctrine of causal resemblance to establish the 
existence of a supreme cause which must include in itself all that 
is essential to all other causes since it is the cause of their cau- 
sality, and then by forbidding us to assimilate God's actions to 
oTu: own, as if he included in himself what is essential to the laws 
of chemical, of physical, and of mechanical action, and of such 
other laws as make matter what it is. The doctrine must be 
accepted as a. whole or rejected as a whole ; or if accepted in part 
and rejected in part, that is, if applied to one class and not to 
another class of phenomena, some adequate reason must be as- 
signed for drawing the line betwerai the two classes. A blind 
and arbitrary dictum that the supreme cause does resemble moral 
and intellectual effects, and does not resemble chemical, physical, 
and mechanical effects, is what religion does not require or sanc- 
tion and philosophy does not tolerate. 

It is still more difficult to reconcile Mr. Mill's statements on 
this subject with each other. He accumulates a series of in- 
stances in which the cause resembles the effect, and which afford 
a certain degree of countenance to the doctrine; and then to 
justify his denial of the doctrine he cites various abuses to whidi 
it has given rise, and various cases of positive dissimilarity 
between cause and effect. The obvious remark here is, that the 
abuses are fallacies which are rightly exposed, and that the dis- 
similarities which he seeks to establish may all exist ; but the 
instances of similarity which Mr. Mill has himself adduced are 
not less indisputable, and what is needed for a just and compre- 
hensive view of the subject is some conception, theory, or law 
which shall form a point of union, a principle of conciliation, 
between the acknowledged similarities and dissimilariti^. This 
Mr. Mill does not attempt to furnish. He does not even appear 
to perceive the want of it He is content to rest his denial of 
the doctrine of causal resemblance upon the instances of dis- 
similarity without explaining or seeking to explain tiie striking 
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cases of similarity between cause and effect whicli he has himself 
enumerated. 

The particular instances of similarity and of dissimilarity 
between cause and effect will come hereafter to be considered. 
All that is necessary to be said now is that they exist. Is there 
no means of bringing both classes of phenomena under some 
defined law ? It is not dear that this is possible, but a search 
for some such law is at least a legitimate object of philosophy. 
It is certainly an opprobrium to find one class of philosophers 
broadly affirming and another class broadly denying the resem- 
blance of cause to effect, without either eudeavouring to account 
for opposing instances. 

Since there are opposing instances, that is, instances both of 
similarity and of dissimilarity between cause and effect, it would 
seem that the law which determines the one and the other must 
be sought in a just discrimination between different causes and 
their respective effects, and that with this view a classification of 
all causes and effects should be attempted. The most general 
and comprehensive classification I can think of is in the physical, 
intellectual, and moral order; that is, every cause and every 
effect may be regarded either as physical, intellectual, or moral, 
which will give three classes of causes and nine classes of effects, 
as follows : — 

I. Physical Cause. 
1. Physical Effect. 2. Intellectual Effect. 8. Moral Effect. 

n. Intellectual Cause. 
1. Physical Effect. 2. Intellectual Effect. 3. Moral Effect. 

III. Moral Cause. 
1. Phpical Effect. 2. Intellectual Effect. 3. Moral Effect. 
If under these nine subdivisions we could bring all the known 
effects of all known causes we might be able to ascertain the 
principle that determines the similarity or the dissimilarity of 
the one to the other. But this is impossible, and every one there- 
fore must select for himself some individual causes physical, 
intellectual, and moral, trace all the known and probable effects 
of each, and from a comparison of the whole draw such conclu- 
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sions as the actual relations of the phenomena may suggest. 
The physical cause, the effects of which I shall briefly indicate 
for the purpose of illustration, is a storm at sea ; the intellectual 
cause, education, understood of course in the limited sense of the 
education of the intellect ; and the moral cause, the virtue of 
temperance, by which is meant a self-imposed restraint, from 
moral motives, upon all the appetites and passions. In each of 
these cases what is called a cause is in fact a cluster or collection 
of causes, but this does not create any difficulty or confusion, for 
in each case all the causes that contribute 4x) make up the so- 
called cause are homogeneous ; and in like manner what in each 
case is called an effect is in fact a cluster or collection of effects, 
but of homogeneous effects, so that for the present purpose each 
group of causes or of effects may be legitimately regarded as one 
cause or one effect. 

When the unknown law of known phenomena is sought, a 
hypothesis is framed, that is, the supposition of a law is made, 
to be verified by its agreement or to be falsified by its disagree- 
ment with the known phenomena. In the present case, three 
hypotheses are suggested by the classification of causes and 
effects that has been adopted. 

First Hypothesis : — ^The resemblance of the cause to the effect 
is determined by the superiority of the effect to the cause in the 
physic^, intellectual, and moral order. In this sense the intel- 
lectual effect is superior to the physical cause, and the moral effect 
is superior to the physical and to the intellectual causes. 

Second Hypothesis: — ^The resemblance of the cause to the 
effect is determined by the inferiority of the effect to the cause 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. In this sense 
the intellectual effect is inferior to the moral cause, and the 
physical effect is inferior to the intellectual and to the moral 
causes. 

Third Hypothesis: — ^The resemblance of the cause to the 
effect is determined by the equality of the effect to the cause 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. In this sense 
the physical effect is equal to the physical cause, the intellectual 
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effect to the intellectual cause, the moral effect to the moral 
cause. The equality is identity in kind or quality, not in 
quantity or degree. 

Let us now endeavour to test these different hypotheses by 
tracing the similarities and dissimilarities between causes and 
effects in the phenomena of nature and life exhibited in a storm 
at sea, in the education of the intellect, and in the virtue of 
temperance. 

I. 1. Physical Cause: Physical Effect. In a storm at sea 
the wind raises the waves ; the waves dash against the ship ; the 
lightning shatters the masts ; and wind, water, and fire produce 
a total shipwreck. The storm is an expression of the physical 
force that resides in nature, in the laws of nature, or in the 
author of nature : the ship is an expression of the physical force 
that resides in man. Both are expressions of physical force. 
The shipwreck is, not the production, but the destruction of a 
less physical force by a greater physical force. From the nature 
of the force destroyed we conclude to the nature of the destroying 
force, that is, we argue from effect to cause: we infer the 
resemblance of the cause to the effect. Nothing but a superior 
physical force could have destroyed the ship. 

I. 2. Physical Cause : Intellectual Effect. Let it be assumed 
that the intellectual effect of a storm at sea is on the one hand 
to unman a portion of the crew and passengers, and on the other 
hand to brace the courage of the rest to a higher pitch according 
to the extremity of the danger. It is impossible in either case 
to perceive any resemblance of the cause to the effect. Neither 
pusillanimity nor fortitude would suggest a physical cause. 

I. 3. Physical Cause : Moral Effect. Let it be assumed that 
the moral effect of a storm at sea is to produce the exhibition by 
some of selfishness and by others of self-sacrifice, the former 
struggling only for their own safety, the latter devoting their 
efforts to the preservation of others. There is no resemblance 
of the cause to the effect. Neither selfishness nor self-sacrifice 
would suggest a physical cause. 

II. 1. Intellectual Cause: Physical Effect. The physical effect 
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of intellectual education may be supposed to be the production 
of a feeble bodily frame f nnn excessive application to study, in 
which there is no resemblance of the cause to the effect 

II. 2. Intellectual Cause : Intellectual Effect. The intellec- 
tual effect of intellectual education may be supposed to be a 
high development of the intellectual powers. The nature of the 
effect conducts to the nature of the cause. We infer the nature 
of the cause from the nature of the effect. The cause resembles 
the effect. 

n. 3. Intellectual Cause: Moral Effect. The m<»ral effect of 
intellectual culture may be either by hardening the mind into 
rigid forms of thought to deaden it to moral perceptions, or by 
enlarging the mind to enable it clearly to perceive and intellir- 
gently to accept and embrace moral distinctions and relations. 
In both instances the cause has a certain measure of resemblance 
to the effect, for on the one hand it seems natural that exclusive 
addiction to mtellectual culture should alienate the mind frcon 
all other and even from moral culture, and on the other it seems 
equally natural that exclusive addiction to intellectual culture 
should, with other intellectual perceptions, communicate the in- 
tellectual perception of moral distinctions and relations and of 
their high value and dignity. On these grounds the cause may 
be held to resemble both effects, and yet since the cause is one 
and the effects different and opposite, the resemblance must be 
held to be only contingent, not necessary. 

in. 1, Moral Cause : Physical Effect. The physical effect of 
temperance may be assumed to be a confirmed state of bodily 
health. In this case the cause has a certain degree of resem- 
blance to the effect, since although the cause is wholly moral and 
the effect wholly physical, yet the moral cause operates through 
the due subjection of tlie physical appetites and passions, and 
the due subjection of physical appetites and passions is at least 
one condition of bodily health and is indeed a constituent part of 
what constitutes bodily health. The cause however may exist 
without the effect and the effect without the cause. It is sup- 
posable for instance that in a given individual at a given period 
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of life the canse, temperance, may be in full operation, but in 
consequence of hereditary disease or early imprudence or other 
counteracting influences, the effect, bodily health, may not 
follow. Or it is supposable that good bodily health may be 
wijoyed in virtue of an originally strong constitution, notwith- 
standing considerable irregularity of living. The resemblance 
therefore of the cause to the effect, to whatever extent it may be 
alleged to exist, is contingent, not necessary. 

ni. 2. Moral Cause : Intellectual Effect. The intellectual 
effect of temperance may be assumed to be the production of 
calm, clear, and penetrating habits of thought. Here there is a 
still greater resemblance of the cause to the effect, since although 
the cause is wholly moral and the effect wholly intellectual ; yet 
this moral cause produces this intellectual effect really through 
the due subjection of that intellectual egotism, pride, and self- 
su£Sciency which are some of the greatest hindrances to the 
formation of habits of philosophic thought. Indeed the subjec- 
tion of these intellectual vices may be said to constitute the 
indispensable negative preliminary condition to the positive 
possession of a habit of philosophic thought and to be a part of 
that habit. Here also, however, the cause may exist without the 
effect and the effect without the cause. It is supposable for 
instance that the cause, temperance, negatively a freedom from 
intellectual pride, affirmatively a modest intellectual self-appre- 
ciation, may exist, but that from defect of natural capacity, or 
from mistakes in early education, or from hurtful social in- 
fluences, or from similar obstructions, the perceptions of the 
intellect may be dull and obscure. Or it is supposable that 
those perceptions may be calm, clear, and determinate in virtue 
of a high intellectual capacity, even although that capacity may 
not be under strict moral control. The resemblance therefore of 
the cause to the effect, however close it may be or appear to be, 
is contingent, not necessary. 

IIL 3. Moral Cause : Mcnral Effect. The moral effect of tem- 
perance is habitual purity in thought, wor<l, and act. Here, as in 
I. 1 and II. 2, we infer the nature of the cause from the nature 
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of the effect. The cause resembles the effect, and the resem- 
blance is so close as to amount to identity. We cannot separate 
in conception the one from the other. The cause is the effect, 
the effect is the cause. 

Let us further test these hypotheses by examining the simila- 
rities and dissimilarities instanced by Mr. Mill between causes 
and effects. All consideration of abusive applications of the 
doctrine of causal resemblance which have been properly cited 
as examples of a priori fallacy or natural prejudice — such as 
Harvey's doctrine of nervous vibrations, the Epicurean doctrine 
of species sensiMleSj the medical doctrine of signatures, and the 
doctrine of the planetary influences being analogous to their 
visible peculiarities — ^may here be summarily dismissed. In 
such cases either the effects or the causes ai'e imaginary, and no 
resemblance can be proved or disproved between an imaginary 
cause and a real effect or between a real cause and an imaginary 
effect. We are now solely concerned with positive phenomena, 
with real causes and with real effects. 

1. Cases of similarity. 1. " Forms actually moulded upon one 
another, as impressions on wax and the like." In these Mr. Mill 
admits that "the closest resemblance between the effect and its 
cause is the very law of the phenomena" (ii. 377). This case 
comes under the Formula 1. 1, or Physical cause : Physical effect. 

2. " All motion tends to continue itself with its own velocity 
and in its own ori^al direction" (ii. 377). Formula L 1, or 
Physical cause : Physical effect. 

3. " The motion of one body tends to set others in motion." 
This, Mr. Liill admits, is " the most common of the modes in 
which the motions of bodies originate." (ii. 377). Formula I. 1. 
or Physical cause : Physical effect. 

4. " Contagion" (ii. 377). By contagion I understand the 
communication of disease by contact mediate or immediate, but 
Mr. Mill has not explained in what way it affords an illustration 
of the resemblance of cause to effect. However explauied there 
seem to be grounds only for the Formula 1. 1, or Physical cause : 
Physical effect. 
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5. " Fermentation" (ii. 377). The same remark applies to 
fermentation. Formula I. 1, Physical cause : Physical effect. 

6. *^ The production of effects by the growth or expansion of 
a germ or rudiment resembling on a smaller scale the completed 
phenomenon, as in the growth of a plant from an embryo, that 
embiyo itself deriving its origin from another plant of the same 
kind" (ii. 377). There is here one kind or form of life, vege- 
table life, the life of growth, but not the life of sensation or in- 
telligence, and we must therefore describe it as a case of Formula 

I. 1, or Physical cause : Physical effect. 

7. " The production of effects by the growth or expansion of 
a germ or rudiment resembling on a smaller scale the completed 
phenomenon, as in the growth of an animal from an embryo, that 
embryo itself deriving its origin from another animal of the same 
kind" (ii. 377). This case admits of three subdivisions, accord- 
ing to the aspect in which the nature of the animal is regarded, 
(a) Every animal has a life analagous to that of a plant. The 
resemblance of cause to effect extends to form, structure, and 
growth, and the formula in this view is, I. 1, Physical cause : 
Physical effect, (b) Every animal as such has a life of sensa- 
tion peculiar to itself. The resemblance of cause to effect in- 
cludes intelligence, and the formula in this view is, II. 2, or In- 
tellectual cause : Intellectual effect, (c) Man, at the head of the 
animal world, has not only a life of growth and a life of sensa- 
tion or intelligence, but also a moral life. The resemblance of 
cause to effect extends to moral capacity, the capacity for appre- 
hending moral distinctions, obeying moral law, and aspiring to 
moral excellence, and the formula in this view is. III. 3, or 
Moral cause : Moral effect. 

8. " The thoughts or reminiscences, which are effects of our 
past sensations, resemble those sensations" (ii. 377). Formula 

II. 2, Intellectual cause : Intellectual effect. 

9. " Feelings produce similar feelings by way of sympathy" 
(ii. 377). Formula II. 2, Intellectual cause : Intellectual effect. 

10. "Acts produce similar acts by involuntary imitation" 
(ii. 377). Acts of involmitary imitation may be either (a) mere 
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phjncal actSy in whidi case the f ommla is, L 1^ Fhjacal ( 
Phjfflcal eSed; or (b) intellectiijd acts, in which case the f ommla 
ii^ IL 2. Intellectnal cause : Intdlectoal effect. 

11. ^ Acts produce siniihir acts by vi^mitazj inntadcm'' (iL 
377). Fonnala m. 3, Moral cause: Moral effect. 

IL Cases of dUsimUarity, 1. ^ An east-wind is not like the 
feeling of cold" (L 79). Formula L 2, Physical cause : Intel- 
lectual effect. 

2. ^^ Nor is heat like the steam of boiling waiei^ (L 79). 
This seems a hastj assertion. Do we know what heat is? If 
we do not, how can we affirm what it is like, or what it is not 
hke? If we do know, what is it ? Is it a thing, a substance I 
Or is it a state or condition of a thing or substance, viz. an 
excited state or condition of the molecules composing a sub- 
stance ? The latter appears to be the conclusion at which science 
has arrived^ and if this conclusion is correct then heat is like the 
steam of boiling water. The excited molecular condition of the 
one substance produces an excited molecular condition of the 
other substance. From the effect, the excited molecular condi- 
tion of the latter, we infer the cause, the excited molecular con- 
dition of the former. Formula 1. 1, Physical cause : Physical effect 

3. "Why, then, should matter resemble our sensations!" 
(i. 79). That is, Mr. Mill interrogatiyely affirms that matter 
does not resemble our sensations. But he also says (i. 81), that 
we are and must always remain entirely in the dark respecting 
the inmost nature of matter. How, then, can he affirm that it 
does not resemble our sensations, when he confessedly knows 
nothing about it whatsoever, except that it is the mysterious 
something which excites the mind to feelt Assuming the alleged 
unlikeness, the formula applicable is, L 2, Physical cause : Intel- 
lectual effect. 

4. " Why should the inmost nature of fire or water resemble 
the impressions made by these objects upon our senses T (i. 80). 
Tliat is, Mr. MiU interrogatiyely affirms that the inmost natnre 
of fire or water does not resemble those impressions, and at the 
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same time avows his utter ignorance of that inmost nature. 
Assuming &e alleged unlikeness^ the formula applicable is, I. 2, 
Physical cause : Intellectual effect. 

5. ^ It was long thought that nothing (of a physical nature at 
least) could account for motion except previous motion; the 
impulse or impact of some other body. It was very long before 
the scientific world could prevail upon itself to admit attraction 
and repulsion (ue. spontaneous tendencies of particles to approach 
or recede from one another) as ultimate laws, no more requiring 
to be accounted for than impulse itself, if indeed the latter were 
not in truth resolvable into the former^' (ii. 379). The amount 
of this is that attraction and repulsion or the spontaneous ten- 
dencies to motion are the causes of motion and do not resemble 
motion. Remark here (a) that if motion is not caused but spon- 
taneous, this is not a denial of causal resemblance but a denial of 
causation. The former, not the latter, is the question under 
consideration. There can be no question of the resemblance of 
the cause to the effect when the effect is assumed to be uncaused 
or spontaneous, (b) Are not attraction and repulsion forms of 
motion requiring themselves to be explained as much as those 
forms of motion which originate from impulse or impact I 
(c) If the particles of matter have spontaneous tendencies to 
approach or recede from one another, then those spontaneous 
tendencies are either subject to law or they are not. If they are 
not subject to law, then they are subject to chance, and there is 
an end to all search into effects and causes and the resemblance 
ci causes to effects, (d) If those spontaneous tendencies are 
subject to law, then they are either voluntary or involuntary. If 
voluntary, then the particles possessing such voluntary spon- 
taneous tendencies are intelligent, and resemble the species sensin 
biles of the Epicureans, which Mr. Mill condemns, (e) If those 
spontaneous tendencies are involuntaiy, then there must be some 
other source of motion than is to be found in the particles them- 
selves. If that source is physical, as in the case of impulse or 
impact, then the formula is, I. 1, Physical cause : Physical effect. 
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If it is intellectual, then the formula is II. 1, Intellectual cause : 
Physical effect. Attraction and repulsion ^ no more require to 
be accounted for than impulse itself." But impulse does require 
to be accounted for either bj a physical cause, as when one bil- 
liard-ball impels another ; or by an intellectual cause, as when a 
master orders a servant to deliver a message. 

6. Mr. Mill parodies the reasoning of Descartes on the re- 
semblance of the cause to the effect by saying, " that if there be 
pepper in the soup there must be pepper in the cook who made 
it, since otherwise the pepper would be without a cause" (ii. 385). 
The humour of this would be more enjoyed if there were justice 
in the representation of Descartes' argument. But that philo- 
sopher would not have affirmed that the cook was the efficient 
cause either of the pepper in the soup or of any other of its in- 
gredients. The cook, he would have said, is the efficient cause 
of the mixture of the elements that go to make up the soup, and 
the degree of intelligence or want of intelligence which that 
mixture exhibits, forming either a good or a bad soup, must have 
pxisted in the cook. In such cases, from the measure of intelli- 
gence exliibited in the effect, we confidently infer the degree of 
intelligence possessed by the cause. On what other ground 
would Mr. Mill turn away a bad cook or retain a good one? 
The f ormvda in this case would be 11. 2, Intellectual cause : 
Intellectual effect. 

7. The Epicureans held that the pleasures of the mind had 
their origin from those of the body, and yet that the former were 
more valuable. Cicero in his second book De Finibus charges 
them >vith the inconsistency of this opinion, denjnng that the 
effect can surpass the cause ; while Mr. Mill pronounces Cicero's 
conclusion a fallacy. The fallacy is undoubted, for we all know 
that the pleasures of the body do give contingent satisfaction to 
the mind ; and the formula in such a case is I. 2, Physical cause : 
Intellectual effect. 

8. Cicero illustrates the alleged inconsistency of the Epicurean 
opinion by saying that on the assumption of its truth a person 
who congratulates another on his good fortune would be happier 
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than the fortunate man himself : — ^Ita fit ut gratulator laetior sit 
quam is cui gratulatur — ^no absolute impossibility, says Mr. Mill, 
for a man's good fortune has been known to give niore pleasure 
to others than it gave to the man himself. But the case is not 
analogous, for whether the pleasure is greater or less, here it is 
not the pleasure of the body that gives pleasure to the mind but 
it is the happiness of one mind that communicates happiness to 
another. The formula therefore is II. 2, Intellectual cause: 
Intellectual effect. 

We have now to inquire which of the three hypotheses 
assumed makes the nearest approach to an explanation of the 
various cases that we have found to exist of the resemblance of 
cause to effect. It is evident that the same hypothesis by the 
negation of its conditions should afford an explanation of the 
cases of unlikeness. 

I. The first hypothesis is that which seeks for an explanation 
of the resemblance of cause to effect in the superiority of the 
effect to the cause, in the physical, intellectual, and moral order. 
In one instance, viz. in the moral effect produced by intellectual 
education where the effect is superior to the cause it has been 
shown that the cause bears or may bear a certain degree of 
resemblance .to the effect, but it is a contingent not a necessary 
or constant resemblance, for the effect may be wholly different 
and even opposite. In every other instance, as in the intellectual 
and moral effects of a storm at sea, there is a total absence of all 
resemblance. Several of Mr. Mill's cases of dissimilarity come 
under this head, as when he says that matter does not resemble 
our sensations ; that an east wind is not like the feeUng of cold ; 
that the inmost nature of fire or water does not resemble the 
impressions which these objects make upon our senses; and that, 
according to the Epicurean doctrine, the pleasures of the body 

'produce the higher but dissimilar pleasiu*es of the mind. The 
superiority then of the effect to the cause tends to produce and 
to prove, not similarity, but dissimilarity, of cause to effect ; and 
the first hypothesis may be pronounced untenable. 

II. The second hypothesis is that which seeks for an explana- 
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tion of the resemblance of cause to effect in the inferioiit^r of the 
effect to the caufle, in the phjiedcal, intdlectoal, and moral order. 
In the physical and intellectaal effects of temperance \rliere the 
effects are inferior to the caose^ the canse^ it has been seen, may 
bear a resemblance to the effects, bnt the resemblance is not 
necessary, for the cause may exist without the effect and the effect 
without the cause. In the physical effects of an intellectnal 
cause there is a total absence of resemblance, as where a feeble 
bodily frame is the result of excessive intellectual application, or 
the bodily movements of a servant follow the orders of his master. 
Thus the inferiority of the effect to the cause tends to produce 
and prove, not similarity, but dissimilarity of cause to effect: and 
the second hypothesis therefore may be pronounced also un- 
tenable. 

m. Th'e third hypothesis is that which seeks for an explana- 
tion of the resemblance of cause to effect in the equality of the 
effect to the cause in the physical, intelkctnal, and moral order. 
When we have negatived the two preoedk^ it3^]potheses, the third 
is the only one that remains, for the negation of superiority and 
of inferiority is the negation of difference and the negation of 
difference is the affirmation of identitj^tibat is, identity of nature, 
of kind, of quality, as the ground ot principle of causal resem- 
blance ; and the affirmation of identity of nature between canse 
and effect reduces the h3rpothesis almost to a mere truism, a 
truism however which appears to have escaped some of the most 
philosophical thinkers. In accordance with this princijde we find 
that a physical cause necessarily produces a physical effect, and 
from the physical effect the physical cause is necessarily inferred; 
that an intellectual cause necessarily produces an intellectaal 
effect, and that from the intellectual effect the intellectual cause 
is necessarily inferred ; and that a moral cause necessarily pro- 
duces a moral effect, and that from the moral effect the moral 
cause is necessarily inferred. Thus the physical effect of a ship- 
wreck is produced by the physical force of the elements ; intel^ 
lectual power is the fruit of intellectual culture; and moral 
piuity is the result of moral restraint, and from the nature of 
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each effect respectively we necessarily infer the nature of the 
canse. Nothing but physical force can produce a shipwreck; 
nothing but intellectual culture can give intellectual power; 
nothing but moral restraint can create moral purity. Tlie nature 
of the effect is determined by the nature of the cause : the nature 
of the cause necessaiily resembles the nature of the effect. AH 
Mr. Mill's cases of similarity are naturally and easDy brought 
under this hypothesis. They are instances, for the most part, of 
physical causes producing physical effects, less often of intellec- 
tual causes producing intellectual effects, and still less frequently 
of moral causes producing moral effects ; but whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral, the cause resembles the effect. Even some 
of his supposed cases of dissimilarity come under this hypothesis 
as cases of similarity, for heat is like steam as being both physical 
objects, and both in a state of molecular agitation ; the intelli- 
gence of the cook is measured by the inteUigence with which he 
mixes the ingredients of his soup ; and the happiness of a man 
who rejoices in the good fortune of his friend partakes of the 
nature of his friend's happiness. 

That the resemblance of the physical cause to the physical 
effect, of the intellectual cause to the intellectual effect, of the 
moral cause to the moral effect, is an ultimate truth may be 
shown by a reference to the essential notes or characters by which 
Sir William HamOton distinguishes our original from our deri- 
vative convictions. These are four. Firstj a conviction is 
original when it is incomprehensible, that is, when there is merely 
given us in consciousness that its object is, and when we are 
unable to comprehend through a higher notion or belief why or 
how it is. Second^ a conviction is original when it is simple, not 
compotind, not made up of or capable of being explicated into a 
plurality of cognitions or beliefs. Thh^^ a conviction is original 
when it is necessary and universal. If necessary, then universal; 
if universal, then necessary. Universality is either absolute or 
relative. Relative universality indicates no more than custom 
and education. Absolute universality is that which exists inde- 
pendent of custom and education. To prove necessity the 
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universality must be absolute. Necessity also is of two Icinflsy 
that which respects truths of reason or intelligence, as the law of 
causality, the law of substance, &c.; and that which respects 
truths of fact as the practical belief in the externality of objects 
as opposed to the theoretical belief that they are only modes of 
mind or self. Fourth^ a conviction is original when it is not 
capable of proof or disproof by higher evidence than itself.* 

Apply these criteria to the resemblance of a physical cause to 
a physical effect, of an intellectual cause to an intellectual effect, 
of a moral cause to a moral effect ; and let the physical example 
be the impression left by a seal, the intellectual example the 
resemblance of a reminiscence to a past sensation, and the 
moral example the voluntary imitation by one moral agent of 
the moral act of another; all taken from Mr. Mill's cases of 
similarity, and in the immediate view of which he denies that 
causes necessarily resemble their effects and that like can only 
be produced by like, and affirms that no one property which is 
true of the effect may be true of the cause. In each of these 
examples the resemblance of the cause to the effect or our per- 
ception of that resemblance is incomprehensible in the sense that 
its mode of production is irreducible to any higher notion or 
belief ; simple, that is, undecomposable ; necessary and universal, 
absolutely universal and therefore necessary, for it is not the 
result of custom and education, and necessary both as a truth of 
fact and a truth of reason ; and finally, possessing the greatest 
evidence and certainty, for no reasoning can prove or is needed 
to prove it : it proves itself. In these and in all corresponding 
examples we infer with confidence that the cause necessarily 
resembles the effect, that like can be produced only by like, 
and that the property which is true of the effect must be true of 
the cause, conclusions directly contradictory of those which Mr. 
Mill assumes. 

Apply the same criteria when cause and effect are unequal, 
that is, when the effect is either superior or inferior to the cause 

* See Hamilton's Supplementary Dissertations to Reid's Collected "Writings. 
Edinburgh, 184.6. Note A, § iv. p. 754. 
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in tlie sense already explained ; wlien^ for instance, a physical 
cause produces an intellectual or moral effect, an intellectual 
cause produces a physical or moral effect, or a moral cause pro- 
duces a physical or intellectual effect. Or apply, for the sake of 
brevity, the single criterion of necessity, the third of Sir W. 
Hamilton, to which Mr, MiU exclusively refers. Thus, when a 
storm at sea produces on the one hand unmanly terror and 
absorbing selfishness or on the other fortitude and self-sacrifice 
when the culture of the intellect produces on the one hand 
feeble bodily health and a hard intellectuality or on the other is 
f oimd consistent with vigorous physical powers and with refined 
moral perceptions; and finally, when temperance produces on 
the one hand a hale condition of body and dear habits of 
thought, or on the other is found not incompatible with weak 
health and dull perceptions — ^in each of these contrasted cases 
the effect is not universal, for some are affected one way, some 
another,, by the same cause. The effect not being universal is 
not necessary : it is not necessaiy and therefore is not universal 
The conclusion in favour of the third hypothesis is irre- 
sistible, viz. that the resemblance of the cause to the effect is 
determined by the equality of the effect to the cause, the equality 
meant being identity in kind, so that a physical effect is neces- 
sarily identical in kind with its physical cause, an intellectual 
effect with its intellectual cause, and a moral effect with its 
moral cause, and from a phjrsical, intellectual, or moral effect 
respectively, we necessarily infer a physical, intellectual, or 
moral cause. This resemblance of cause and effect, as it is 
necessary in kind only, embraces a greater number of particulars 
in an ascending series. 

1. Physical Cause : Physical Effect, (a) In a storm at sea, the 
cause is the physical force of the elements, the effect is a ship- 
wreck, that is, the destruction of the product of human physical 
force. Force does not produce but overcomes or extinguishes 
force. This is the lowest form of resemblance consisting in the 
common physical nature of the force destroying and the force 
destroyed. This case from another point of view may be con- 
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^dered identical witH the f oIlo¥ring. (b) When heat produces 
steam the effeet is the transformation into vapoiir of the body, 
water, on which the heat acts. A shipwreck maj also be con- 
sidered as a transformation of the materials of which the ship is 
composed, for none of them is reallj lost; hot the force em- 
bodied in the ship is destroyed, whereas in the prodncti<» oi 
steam bj heat the force of the transformed or yaporised bodr is 
not lessened but increased, as may be shown bj the exploooa of 
the containing vessel. The disintegration of a ship by a storm 
may also be compared to the vaporisation of water by heat, bat 
in the former case there is the loss, in the liatter the acqni^tion, 
of force. In the former as well as in the latter case^ the reeem* 
blance of canse to effect consists in the physical natmre of both 
and in the molecular agitation of the particles composing both. 
(c) When a seal is impressed on wax, not only are both cause 
and effect physical but the configuration of the effect necessarily 
resembles the configuration of the cause, and the configoralaon 
of the cause may be certainly inferred from the configaratkn. of 
the effect, (d) When particles combine to form ciystalsy the 
effects, the crystals, resemble their causes, the ccmiponent par- 
ticles, not only in their common physical nature and in their 
external configuration, but also in their internal structore* 
Particles of a given chemical constitutioa combine in one fixed 
form and constitute a similar substance, (e) When plant pro- 
duces plant, the resemblance of canse to ^Eect and the iaf er^ice 
from the nature of the effect to the natureof the cause extaad 
not only to the possession of a common physical nature and of a 
similar figure and structure^ but also to thepossesakm of a sisBtilar 
that is a vegetable life or the life of growth, 

2. Intellectual Cause : Intellectual Effect, (a) When animal 
produces animal, the resemblance and the inference extend^ in 
the lowest <»ders of animal life, not only to physical nature, 
figure, structure, and the life of growth, but alao to the life of 
sensation or perception* (b) Whezi animal prodoces aaimal, the 
resemblance and the inference extend, in the hig^ orders of 
animal life, not only to physical nature^ figiaxey structure, the life 
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of growth, and the life of jaensaitioD, but also to the life of reascm 
or intdligence. 

8. Moral Cause : Mescal Effect. When animal produoes 
animal, the resemblanoe and the inference extend, in man the 
liighest order of animal Uf e, not only to physical nature, figure, 
structure, the life of growth, the life of sensation, and the life of 
intelligence, but also to the life which consists in the recognition 
of moral relations and in obedience to mcrsl obligations. 

Thus the resemblanoe strengthens as the scale rises ; and as 
the scale rises, the basis extends. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to consider two objections which 
Mr. Mill advances to the doctrine of causal resemblance, one to 
the form in which it is presented by Coleridge, and the other to 
that which it assumes in the writings of Spinoza. 

1. It has been seen that the form in which Coleridge asserts 
the doctrine is that ^ the law of causality holds <»ily between 
honK^neous things, ue. things having some common property ;" 
and hence Mr. Mill argues that ^^ as mind and matter have no 
C(»um(xi property, mind cannot act i]^n matter, n<H* matter upon 
mind" (ii. 384). But we know that mind does act upon matter 
and matter upon mind, and theref oro the doctrine which virtuaDy 
includes the contradiction of a known fact must be a fallacy. 
It is admitted that Coleridge's affirmation of the doctrine is too 
unqualified, and hence he exposes himself to Mr. Mill's valid 
objection ; but it is further maintained that Mr. Mill's negation 
of the doctrine is also too unqualified, and hence he exposes him- 
8^ to an equally valid rejoinder. Mind does act upon matter 
and matter upon mind, but since in the former case the cause is 
intdlectual and the effect physical and in the latter the cause is 
physical and the effect intellectual, in both cases cause and effect 
are unequal and heterogeneous and there is therefore either no 
resemblance of the cause to the effect, or if there is a resemblanoe 
it is a contingent not a necessary resemblance. If Coleridge 
had said that the law of nec^smry causality holds only between 
homogeneous things, and that a law of contingent causality holds 
between heterogeneous things, he would have affirmed the true 
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doctrine against which Mr. Mill's objection has no force. Mind 
may act upon matter or it may not. Matter may act upon mind 
or it may not. If either acts upon the other, the effect in dif- 
ferent cases may be different and even opposite* The effect 
therefore is not universal. The causality is not necessiury. The 
resemblance of the cause to the effect is not necessaiy. The in- 
ference from the effect to the cause is not necessary. But all 
this does not disprove the law of necessary causality between 
homogeneous things and the necessary resemblance between such 
causes and effects. 

2. Spinoza's doctrine is, as Mr. Mill remarks, the original of 
Coleridge's. It is that, of two things which have nothing in 
common, one cannot be the cause of the other. " This proposi- 
tion is proved" says Mr. Mill, "from two so-called axioms 
equally gratuitous with itself; but Spinoza, ever systematically 
consistent, pursued the doctrine to its inevitable consequence, 
the materiality of God" (ii. 384). This inevitable consequence 
then is, in the opinion of Mr. Mill, an insuperable objection to 
the doctrine of causal resemblance. Let it be assumed that the 
consequence is inevitable and then let it be inquired whether the 
objection is insuperable, whether it is even consistent with Mr. 
Mill's own system of thought. 

Mr. Mill systematically teaches that " body is the mysterious 
something which excites the mind to feel ;" that " mind is the 
mysterious something which feels and thinks ;" but that " on 
the inmost nature of the thinking principle as well as on the in- 
most nature of matter we are and with our human faculties must 
always remain entirely in the dark" (i. 81). If then we are 
utterly ignorant of the inmost nature of the mysterious some- 
things that we call matter and mind, what does Mr. Mill mean 
when he speaks of the materiality of God? Does he mean that 
if, by the acceptance of the doctrine of causal resemblance, this 
inevitable consequence, the materiality of God, is admitted, we 
must thenceforth think of God as something that we can see, or 
hear, or touch, or taste, or smell with our bodily senses ? Does 
he mean that it involves a literal pantheism, a deification of the 
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Inaterial world! But this is no consequence of the doctrine of 
ausal resemblance viewed in the light of his own doctrine of our 
utter ignorance of the inmost nature of matter. The inmost 
nature of matter is confessedly placed just as far beyond the 
reach of human faculties as the inmost nature of mind^ as the 
inmost nature of God ; and to speak of the materiality of God 
as the inevitable consequence of the doctrine of causal re- 
semblance and as a fatal objection to it is, in the contemplation 
of Mr. Mill's philosophy^ very much like the erection of a scare- 
crow to frighten the timid and imreflecting^ We know nothing, 
says Mr. Mill, of matter but the sensations we derive from it, 
nothing of its inmost nature. But, he adds in substance, do 
not believe that the cause necessarily resembles the effect ; for if 
you do, you must believe that God, the first cause, necessarily 
resembles matter, the effect ; that is, necessarily resembles that 
which Mr. Mill himself says is inscrutable to our faculties. 

When we infer from a physical effect a physical cause, from the 
existence of the material universe a material cause of that material 
effect, what do we mean, first, by a material effect, and second, by 
a material cause? By a material effect, according to Mr. MilTs 
doctrine, we do not mean that we know matter in itself but only in 
the attributes or conditions by which it makes itself known to us 
through our sensations: in the effect matter is an incognizable 
mysterious something. In like manner by a material cause, 
according to the same doctrine, we do not mean that we know 
matter in itself, but only the attributes or conditions by which it 
makes itself known to us through our sensations : in the came 
matter is an incognizable mysterious something. What is this 
but what every theist believes and has always believed, that God, 
hidden in the depths of his incommunicable nature, makes him- 
self known by means of the material universe which is at once 
an expression of his being and an effect of his energy? To 
speak or think of God as the material cause of the material 
universe seems in common parlance and according to current, 
conception to involve the impiety which shocks Mr. Mill of 
representing God as something visible and tangible, whereas no 
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one knofws better that matter whethar regarded as an eJFect arai 
a cause is placed oomjJetelj beyond the sc^pe of our seoaes. 
Thoe can be no dishonour to God in a,sMmilating him to li» 
work of his own hands, and to deny this resemblance aa if matter 
were something base and fool, polluted and poUutiagi^ is itself a 
revival <^ one of the vagaries of Oriental speeahUaKMi and one of 
the heresies of the early Christian chnich. On the other hand, 
if we deny the necessary cansalily of homogeneous things^ on 
what other principle can we lay the foundations of all rel]g;kMn 
and of all morality ; of all religion in the belief that the esr 
istenoe of mind as an effect demands and proves the existence 
of mind as a cause ; of all morality in the belief that the moral 
constitution of human nature as an effect d^nands and proves 
the existence of a moral author and cause, the source and centre 
of all moral obligations ? 

Two kinds of causality have been assumed to exist, necessaiy 
causality betwe^i homogeneous things, and contingent causality 
between heterogeneous things ; and corresponding with that dis- 
tinction it has been shown that it is in the former relation only 
the resemblance of cause to effect is necessary, while in the latt^ 
it is contingent. This is probably the most definite form in 
which to express the conclusion which the various phenomena 
appear to justify ; but it is unsatisfactory, for the notion of con- 
tingent causality must be admitted to be indeterminate and un- 
phUosophical. It may therefore be made a question whether this 
distinction between necessary and contingent causality, necessary 
and contingent resemblance, is tenable; whether contingent 
causality and resemblance are causality and resemblance in any 
just and true sense; and whether the only causality and re- 
semblance that are real and positive are not those that have been 
described as necessaiy. 

When, for instance, we say that a storm at sea, a physical 
cause, produces intellectually in some pusillanimity and in others 
fortitude, morally in some selfishness and in others self-sacrifice> 
the fact ia that it merely evokes those prevailing intellectaal 
and moral habits of mind which are the effects, not of the storm, 
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bittt of all the previous mtellectnal and moral cultnze of the re« 
specAre indiTidaals. When we saj that hard study, an intd* 
lectaal canse, produces in some phjsicalty a state of f eeUe bodily 
health and in others morall j a deadness to moral perceptions, the 
fact is that these physical and moral results are not the effects of 
intellecttial cnhnre ; but that the former is die effect of those 
physical causes which we describe negativety as neglect of 
exercise and affirmativdy as sedentary habits, and that the latter 
is the effect of those moral causes which we describe n^ativdy 
as neglect of moral culture and afSrmatiTely as intellectual 
pride and seLf-fmfficiency. When we say that temperance, a 
moral cause, produces in some physically bodily health and in 
odiers intellectually the capacity of vigcMrous and sustained 
thought, the meaning is that the operation of the moral cause, 
when unopposed by stronger counteracting causes, affords scope 
and occasion for the operation of the physical causes necessary 
to the production of the one effect and tor the operation of the 
inteUectual causes necessary to the production of the oth^. This 
analysis enables us to perceive that in these cases physical causes 
necessarily produce physical effects and physical effects ooly ; in- 
tellectual causes intellectual effects and inteUectual effects only ; 
and moral causes moral effects and moral effects <Hily. The 
homogeneity of cause and effect is mamtained and contingent 
causaKty disappears. 

We cannot, howeyer, always in this way resolve causes that 
are apparently contingent into those which are necessary ; and 
the most formidable obstacle to the attempt is to be found in the 
fact ahready mentioned, that matter and mind which are discre- 
pant in their nature, act and re-act upon each other. 

The action of mind upon matter is resolvable into two cases. 
The first is when mind acts upon matter external to the acting 
mind. In this case there is no difficulty. Mind does not act 
iqpon matter external to itself except throng the medium of 
matter. We cannot by mere thinking and willing blast a rock 
or fell a tree. To produce these or any other physical effects 
upon external nature^ we must employ appropriate physical 
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means. Such is the constitalion of the tmiverse and of human 
natmre* If it were otherwise we should not be the same beings 
that we are, and the world in which we live would be a different 
world from what it is. Within these wide limits the homogeneity 
of cause and effect is indisputable* 

The second case is where mind acts upon matter combined 
in the same organism with the acting mind, as when we sit 
or stand, lie down or walk about, speak or write, or perform 
any of the active functions of life. In this case, imlike the 
former, the mind appears to act upon the matter composing 
the body of the agent directly, that is, without the inter- 
vention of any instrumentality. This enters into the notion 
of animated existence. If it were otherwise, no living being 
could wield its own limbs or direct its own movements. It 
may still however be made a question whether there is even in 
this case more than the appearance of the direct action of 
mind upon matter. Matter, it may be said, consists to us, first, of 
the external attributes that produce our sensations ; and, second, 
of an ^^ inmost nature," on which those attributes are grounded, 
but of which we are wholly ignorant. Seasoning from all the 
analysis which experience and observation offer, it may be ssdd 
that the mind of man cannot directly influence the former, that 
is, the physical attributes even of his own body. As well may 
we affirm that mere mind or thought can level mountains and 
fill up valleys. Reasoning from the same analysis, it may be 
added that mind does probably influence the latter, that is, the 
inmost nature of matter, with which it may have direct and 
positive affinities, and through which the mind may act on the 
physical attributes of body. When we know, it may be 
urged, that mind cannot act on matter external to itself except 
homogeneously through matter, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that mind cannot act upon matter in the same organism except 
homogeneously through mind. The answer to this is that it is 
purely hypothetical without the possibility of verific$ttion ; that 
it is a hypothesis which makes matter as well as mind the seat of 
thought ; and that when this violent and unverifiable hypothesis 
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has been assumed, the difficulty remains just what it was : the 
golf between mind and matter has still to be bridged. 

The action of matter on mind is not less evident, the matter 
of the external world and the matter of the living organism to 
which the mind belongs. A bright day elevates, a foggy atmo- 
sphere depresses, the feelings. A sufficiency of wholesome food 
strengthens the mind as well as the body; while imperfect 
nutrition is one of the recognized causes of insanity. No suc- 
cessful attempt can be made to explain these effects except by 
the direct action of matter upon mind. 

In all cases, however, in which mind acts upon matter or matter 
upon mind, the effect is not universal and therefore not neces- 
sary, that is, the conditions being the same, the effect may be 
different and contrary ; whereas in those cases in which matter 
acts upon matter and mind upon mind, the effect is universal and 
therefore necessary, that is;, the conditions being the same, the 
effect also will be identical. However vague and unsatisfactory 
therefore the distinction between contingent and necessaiy 
causality, it seems proper to be retained until further reflection 
shall supply a better form of thought and language. The 
solution of this seeming enigma is perhaps attainable by conceiv- 
ing the " inmost nature " both of mind and matter as one and 
identical, and that both are only different expressions or mani- 
festations of the All-comprehending Thought of God. 



THE END. 
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